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CHAPTER XI. 
IN THE HALL OF THE KNIGHT OF DUPPLIN. 
HE KING had come and had 
gone. ‘Tilford manor - house 
stood once more dark and 
silent, but joy and contentment 
reigned within its walls. In 
one night every trouble had 
fallen away, like some dark curtain which had 
shut out the sun. A princely sum of money 
had come from the King’s treasurer, given in 
such fashion that there could be no refusal. 
With a bag of gold pieces at his 
saddle-bow Nigel rode once more 
into Guildford, and not a beggar 
on the way who had not cause to 
bless his name. There he had 
gone first to the goldsmith and 
had bought back cup and salver 
and bracelet, mourning with the 
merchant over the evil chance 
that gold and gold-work had for 
certain reasons, which only those 
in the trade could fully under- 
stand, gone up in value during the 
last week, so that already fifty gold 
pieces had to be paid more than 
the price which Nigel had re- 
ceived. In vain the faithful 
Aylward fretted and fumed and 
muttered a prayer that the day 
would come when he might 
feather a shaft in the merchant’s 
portly paunch. The money had 
to be paid. ‘Thence Nigel hurried 
to Wat the armourer’s, and there 
he bought that very suit for which 
le had yearned so short a time 
before. Then and there he tried 
it on in the booth, Wat and _ his 
boy walking round him with 
spanner and wrench, fixing bolts 
and twisting rivets. 

“How is that, my fair sir?” 
cried the armourer, as he drew 
the bassinet over the head and 

stened it to the camail, which 
extended to the shoulders. “I 











you as the shell fits the crab. A finer suit 
never came from Italy or Spain.” 

Nigel stood in front of a burnished shield 
which served as a mirror, and he turned this 
way and that, preening himself like a little 
shining bird. His smooth breast-plate, his 
wondrous joints with their deft protection by 
the discs at knee and elbow and shoulder, 
the beautifully flexible gauntlets and sollerets, 
the shirt of mail, and the close-fitting greave 
plates were all things of joy and of beauty in 
his eyes. He sprang about the shop to show 








swear by Tubal Cain that it fits “ 
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THEN AND THERE HE TRIED IT ON IN THE BOUTH. 
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his lightness, and then running out he placed 
his hand on the pommel and vaulted into 
Pommers’s saddle, while Wat and his boy 
applauded in the doorway. Then springing 
off and running into the shop again he 
clashed down upon his knees before the 
image of the Virgin upon the smithy wall. 
There from his heart he prayed that no 
shadow or stain should come upon his soul 
or his honour whilst these arms encased his 
body, and that he might be strengthened to 
use them for noble and godly ends. A 
strange turn this to a religion of peace, and 
yet for many a century the sword and the 
faith had upheld each other, and in a dark- 
ened world the best ideal of the soldier 
had turned in some dim, groping fashion 
towards the light. ‘“ Benedictus dominus 
deus meus qui docet manus meas ad praelium 
et digitos meos ad bellum.” There spoke 
the soul of the knightly soldier. 

So the armour was trussed upon’ the 
armourer’s mule, and went back with them 
to Tilford, where Nigel put it on once more 
for the pleasure of the Lady Ermyntrude, 
who clapped her skinny hands and shed 
tears of mingled pain and joy—pain that she 
should lose him, joy that he should go so 
bravely to the wars. As to her own future, 
it had been made easy for her, since it was 
arranged that a steward should look to the 
‘Tilford estate, whilst she had at her disposal 
a suite of rooms in Royal Windsor, where, 
with other venerable dames of her own age 
and standing, she could spend the twilight of 
her days discussing long-forgotten scandals, 
and whispering sad things about the grand- 
fathers and grandmothers of the young 
courtiers around them. There Nigel might 
leave her with an easy mind when he turned 
his face to France. 

But there was one more visit to be paid 
and one more farewell to be spoken ere 
Nigel could leave the moorlands where he 
had dwelled so long. That evening he 
donned his brightest tunic—dark purple 
velvet of Genoa, with trimming of miniver 
—his hat with the snow-white feather curling 
round the front, and his belt of embossed 
silver round his loins. Mounted on lordly 
Pommers, with his hawk upon wrist and his 
sword by his side, never did fairer young 
gallant, or one more modest in mind, set 
forth upon such an errand. It was but the 
old Knight of Dupplin to whom he would 
say farewell, but the Knight of Dupplin had 
two daughters, Edith and Mary, and Edith 
was the fairest maid in all the heather- 
country 


Sir John Buttesthorn, the Knight of 
Dupplin, was so called because he had been 
present at that strange battle, some eighteen 
years before, when the full power of Scotland 
had been for a moment beaten to the ground 
by a handful of adventurers and mercenaries, 
marching under the banner of no _ nation, 
but fighting in their own private quarrel. 
Their exploit fills no pages of history, for 
it is to the interest of no nation to record 
it, and yet the rumour and fame of the 
great fight bulked large in those times, for 
it was on that day, when the flower of 
Scotland was left dead upon the field, that 
the world first understood that a new force 
had arisen in war, and that the English 
archer, with his robust courage and his skill 
with the weapon which he had wielded from 
his boyhood, was a power with which even 
the mailed chivalry of Europe had seriously 
to reckon. Sir John, after his return from 
Scotland, had become the King’s own head 
huntsman, famous through all England for 
his knowledge of venerie, until at last, get- 
ting over-heavy for his horses, he had settled 
in modest comfort into the old house of 
Cosford, upon the eastern slope of the Hind- 
head hill. Here, as his face grew redder and 
his beard more white, he spent the evening 
of his days, amid hawks and hounds, a flagon 
of spiced wine ever at his elbow, and his 
swollen foot perched upon a stool before 
him. There it was that many an old 
comrade broke his journey as he passed 
down the rude road which led from London 
to Portsmouth, and thither also came the 
young gallants of the country to hear the 
stout knight’s tales of old wars, or to learn 
from him that lore of the forest and the chase 
which none could teach so well as he. 

But, sooth to say, whatever the old knight 
might think, it was not merely his old tales 
and older wine which drew the young men 
to Cosford, but rather the fair face of his 
younger daughter, or the strong soul and 
wise counsel of the elder. Never had two 
more different branches sprung from the same 
trunk. Both were tall and of a queenly, 
graceful figure. But there all resemblance 
began and ended. Edith was yellow as 
the ripe corn, blueeyed, winning, mis- 
chievous, with a chattering tongue, a 
merry laugh, and a smile which a dozen 
of young gallants, Nigel of Tilford at 
their head, could share equally amongst 
them. Like a young kitten she played with 
all things that she found in life, and some 
there were who thought that already the 
claws could be felt amid the patting of her 

















velvet touch. 
featured, plain-visaged, with steady, brown 
eyes looking bravely at the world from under 


Mary was dark as night, grave- 


a strong black arch of brows. None could 
call her beautiful ; and when her fair sister 
cast her arm round her and placed her cheek 
against hers, as was her habit when company 
was there, the fairness of the one and the 
plainness of the other leaped visibly to the 
eyes of all, each the clearer for that hard 
contrast. And yet, here and there, there was 
one who, looking at her strange, strong face 
and at the passing gleams far down in her 
dark eyes, felt that this silent woman, with 
her proud _ bear- 
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they spoke. Nigel glanced back at the 
old grey boulder, and he felt for an instant 
a shudder pass through his stout heart. 
Was it the chill of the evening air, or 
was it that some inner voice had whispered 
to him of the day when he also might lie 
bound on such a rock and have such a 
blood-stained, pagan crew howling around 
him? An instant later the rock and his 
vague fear and all things else had passed 
from his mind, for there, down the yellow, 
sandy path, the setting sun gleaming on her 
golden hair, her lithe figure bending and 
swaying with every heave of the cantering 

horse, was none 





ing and her ee Say ere i other than the 
queenly grace, a ; same fair Edith 
had in her some- “Fy whose face had 
thing of strength, | come so often 


of reserve, and 
of mystery which 
was more to them 
than all the 
dainty glitter of 
her sister. Such 
were the ladies of 
Cosford towards 
whom Nigel 
Loring rode 
that night with 
doublet of 
Genoan _ velvet 
and the new 
white feather in 
his cap. 

He had ridden 
over Thursley 
Ridge, past that 





betwixt him and 
his sleep. His 
blood rushed hot 
to his face at the 
sight, for, fearless 
of all else, his 
spirit was attrac- 
ted and yet 
daunted by the 
delicate mystery 
of woman. ‘To 
his pure and 
knightly soul not 
Edith alone but 
every woman sat 
high and _ aloof, 
enthroned and 
exalted, with a 
thousand mystic 


old stone where excellences and 
in days gone by, virtues which 
at the place of raised her far 
Thor, the wild above the rude 
Saxons worship: = : — world of man. 
. NIGEL LOOKED AT IT WITH A WARY EVE, AND SPURRED POMMERS mr x . 
ped their war- ONWARDS.” There was joy 
god. Nigel in contact with 
looked at it with a wary eye, and spurred them, and yet there was fear—fear lest 
Pommers onwards as he passed it, for his own unworthiness, his untrained 
still it was said that wild fires danced tongue, or rougher ways should in some 


round it on the moonless nights, and they 
who had ears for such things could hear the 
scream and sob of those whose lives had been 
ripped from them that the fiend might be 
honoured. Thor’s stone, Thor’s jumps, 
Thor’s punch-bowl—the whole countryside 
was one grim monument to the god of 
battles, though the pious monks had changed 
his uncouth name for that of the Devil his 
that it was the Devil’s jumps 
Devil’s punch-bowl of which 


father, so 
the 


and 


way break rudely upon this delicate and 
tender thing. Such was his thought as 
the white horse cantered towards him, but 
a moment later his vague doubts were 
set at rest by the frank voice of the 
young girl, who waved her whip in merry 
greeting. 

“ Hail and well met, Nigel!” she cried. 
“Whither away this evening? Sure I am 
that it is not to see your friends of Cosford, 
for when did you ever don so brave a 
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doublet for us? Come, Nigel, her name, 
that I may hate her for ever !” 

“Nay, Edith,” said the young squire, 
laughing back at the laughing girl. “I was 
indeed coming to Cosford.” 

“Then we shall ride back together, for I 
will go no farther. How think you that I 
am looking ?” 

Nigel’s answer was in his eyes as he glanced 
at the fair, flushed face, the golden hair, the 
sparkling blue eyes, and the daintily graceful 
figure set off in a scarlet and black riding 
dress. 

“You are as fair as ever, Edith.” 

“Oh, cold of speech! Surely you were 
bred for the cloisters and not for a lady’s 
bower, Nigel? Had I asked such a question 
from young Sir George Brocas or the Squire 
of Fernhurst, he would have raved from here 
to Cosford. They are both more to my taste 
than you are, Nigel.” 

“It is the worse for me, Edith,” said Nigel, 
ruefully. 

“Nay, but you must not lose heart.” 

“ Have I not already lost it?” said he. 

“That is better,” she cried, laughing. 
“You can be quick enough when you choose, 
Master Malapert. But you 
are more fit to speak of 
high and weary matters with 
my sister Mary. She will 
have none of the prattle and 
courtesy of Sir George, and 
yet I love them well. But 
tell me, Nigel, why do you 
come to Cosford to-night ?” 

“To bid you farewell.” 

“Me alone?” 

“Nay, Edith; you and 
your sister Mary, and the 
good knight your father.” 

“Sir George would have 
said that he had come for 
me alone. Indeed, you are 
but a poor courtier beside 
him. But is it true, Nigel, 
that you go to France ?” 

“Yes, Edith.” 

“It was so rumoured 
after the King had been to 
Tilford. The story runs that 
the King goes to France 
and you in his train. Is that 
true ?” 

“Ves, Edith, it is true.” 

“Tell me, then, to what 
part you go, and when.” 

“That, alas! I may not 


” 





“Oh, in sooth!” She tossed her fair 
head and rode onwards in silence, with com- 
pressed lips and angry eyes. Nigel glanced 
at her in surprise and dismay. 

“Surely, Edith,” said he at last, “ you 
have over-much regard for my honour that 
you should wish me to break the word that 
I have given?” 

“Your honour belongs to you, and my 
likings belong to me,” said she. ‘ You hold 
fast to the one and I will do the same by the 
other.” 

They rode in silence through Thursley 
village. Then a thought came tc her mind, 
and in an instant her anger was forgotten and 
she was hot on a new scent. 

“What would you do if I were injured, 
Nigel? I have heard my father say that, 
small as you are, there is no man in these 
parts could stand against you. Would you 
be my champion if I suffered wrong ?” 

“Surely I or any man of gentle blood 
would be the champion of any woman who 
had suffered wrong.” 

“You or any and I or any—what sort of a 
speech is that? Is it a compliment, think 
you, to be mixed with a drove in that fashion ? 





Say. ‘“ WOULD YOU BE MY CHAMPION IF I SUFFERED wronc?” 
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My question was of you and me. If I were 
wronged, would you be my man?” 

“'T'ry me and see, Edith!” 

“Then I will do so, Nigel. Either Sir 
George Brocas or the Squire of Fernhurst 
would gladly do what I ask, and yet I am of 
a mind, Nigel, to turn to you.” 

“‘T pray you to tell me what it is.” 

“You know Paul de la Fosse of Shal 
ford ?” 

“You mean the small man with the twisted 
back ?” 

“He is no smaller than yourself, Nigel ; 
and as to his back, there are many folk that 
I know who would be glad to have his face.” 

“Nay, I am no judge of that, and I spoke 
out of no discourtesy. What of the man?” 

“He has flouted me, Nigel, and I would 
have revenge.” 

“ What—on that poor twisted creature ?” 

“T tell you that he has flouted me.” 

“ But how?” 

“‘] should have thought that a true cavalier 
would have flown to my aid, withouten all 
these questions. But I will tell you, since I 
needs must. Know then that he was one of 
those who came around me and professed to 
be my own. Then, merely because he 
thought that there were others who were as 
dear to me as himself, he left me, and now he 
pays court to Maude ‘I'wynham, the little 
freckle-faced hussy in his village.” 

“ But how has this hurt you, since he was 
no man of thine ?” 

“He was one of my men, was he not? 
And he has made game of me to his wench. 
He has told her things about me. He has 
made me foolish in her eyes. Yes, yes, I 
can read it in her saffron face and in her 
watery eyes when we meet at the church 
door on Sundays. She smiles—yes, smiles 
at me. Nigel, goto him. Do not slay him, 
nor even wound him, but lay his face open 
with thy riding-whip, and then come back to 
me and tell me how I can serve you.” 

Nigel’s face was haggard with the strife 
within, for desire ran hot in every vein, and 
yet reason shrank with horror. 

“By St. Paul! Edith,” he cried, “I see 
no honour nor advancement of any sort in 
this thing which you have asked me to do. 
Is it for me to strike one who is no better 
than a cripple? For my manhood I could 
not do such a deed, and I pray you, dear 
lady, that you will set me some other task.” 

Her eyes flashed at him in contempt. 

“And you are a man-at-arms!” she cried, 
laughing in bitter scorn. “ You are afraid of 
a little man who can scarce walk! Yes, yes ; 
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say what you wili, I shall ever believe that 
you have heard of his skill at fence and of 
his great spirit, and that your heart has failed 
you. You are right, Nigel. He is indeed 
a perilous man. Had you done what I 
asked he would have slain you, and so you 
have shown your wisdom.” 

Nigel flushed and winced under the words, 
but he said no more, for his mind was fight- 
ing hard within him, striving to keep that 
high image of woman which seemed for a 
moment to totter on the edge of a fall. 
Together in silence side by side, the little 
man and the stately woman, the yellow 
charger and the white jennet, passed up the 
sandy, winding track with the gorse and the 
bracken head-high on either side. Soon a 
path branched off through a gateway marked 
with the boar-heads of the Buttesthorns, and 
there was the low, wide-spread house, heavily 
timbered, loud with the barking of dogs. 
The ruddy knight limped forth with out- 
stretched hand and roaring voice :— 

“What ho, Nigel! Good welcome and 
all hail! I had thought that you had given 
over poor friends like us now that the King 
had made so much of you. The horses, 
varlets, or my crutch will be across you! 
Hush, Lydiard! Down, Pelamon! 1 can 
scarce hear my voice for your yelping. Mary, 
a cup of wine for young Squire Loring !” 

She stood framed in the doorway—tall, 
mystic, silent, with strange, wistful face, and 
her deep soul shining in her dark, questioning 
eyes. Nigel kissed the hand that she held 
out, and all his faith in woman and _ his 
reverence came back to him as he looked at 
her. Her sister had slipped behind her, and 
her fair, elfish face smiled her forgiveness of 
Nigel over Mary’s shoulder. The Knight of 
Dupplin leaned his weight upon the young 
man’s arm, and limped his way across the 
great high-roofed hall to his capacious oaken 
chair. 

“Come, come; the stool, Edith!” he cried. 
** As God is my help, that girl’s mind swarms 
with gallants as a granary with rats. Well, 
Nigel, I hear strange tales of your spear- 
running at Tilford and of the visit of the 
King. How seemed he? And my old friend 
Chandos—many happy hours in the wood 
lands have we had together ; and Manny, too, 
he was ever a bold and a hard rider—what 
news of them all ?” 

Nigel told the old knight all that had 
occurred, saying little of his own success and 
much of his own failure, yet the eyes of the 
dark woman burned the brighter as she sat at 
her tapestry and listened. Sir John followed 
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the story with a running fire of oaths, prayers, 
thumps with his great fist, and flourishes of 
his crutch. 

“Well, well, lad, you could scarce expect 
to hold your saddle against Manny, and you 
have carried yourself well. We are proud of 
you, Nigel, for you are our own man, reared 
in the heather-country. But indeed I take 
shame that you are not more skilled in the 
mystery of the woods, seeing that I have had 
the teaching of you, and that no one in 
broad England is my master at the craft. I 
pray you to fill your cup again whilst I make 
use of the little time that is left to us.” 

And straightway the old knight began a 
long and weary lecture upon the times of 
grace and when each beast and bird is 
seasonable, with many anecdotes, illustra- 
tions, warnings, and exceptions, drawn from 
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his own great experience. 
He spoke also of the 
several ranks and grades of 
the chase; how the hare, 
hart, and boar must ever 
take precedence over the 
buck, the doe, the fox, the 
martin, and the roe, even 
as a knight banneret does 
over a knight ; while these 
in turn are of a higher class 
to the badger, the wild cat, 
or the otter, who are but the 
common populace of the 
world of beasts. Of blood- 
stains also he spoke—how 
the skilled hunter may see 
at a glance if blood be 
dark and frothy, which 
means a mortal hurt, or 
thin and clear, which means 
that the arrow has struck 
a bone. 

“By such signs,” said 
he, “ you will surely know 
whether tolay onthe hounds 
and cast down the blinks 
which hinder the stricken 
deer in its flight. But, above 
all, I pray you, Nigel, to 
have a care in the use of 
the terms of the craft, lest 


you should make some 
blunder at table, so that 
those who are wiser may 


have the laugh of you, and 
we who love you may be 
shamed.” 

“Nay, Sir John,” said 
Nigel, “I think that after 
your teaching I can hold my place with the 
others.” 

The old knight shook his white head 
doubtfully. 

“There is so much to be learned that there 
is no one who can be said to know all,” said 
he. “For example, Nigel, it is sooth that 
for every collection of beasts of the forest, and 
for every gathering of birds of the air, there 
is their own private name, so that none may 
be confused with another.” 

*“T know it, fair sir.” 

“You know it, Nigel, but you do not know 
each separate name, else are you a wiser man 
than I had thought you. In truth none can 
say that they know all, though I have myseli 
pricked off eighty and six for a wager at 
Court, and it is said that the chief huntsman 
of the Duke of Burgundy has counted over 
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a hundred, but it 1s in my mind that he may 
have found them as he went, for there was 
none to say him nay. Answer me now, lad ; 
how weuld you say if you saw ten badgers 
together in the forest ? ” 

“ A cete of badgers, fair sir.” 

“ Good, Nigel—good, by my faith! And 
if you walk in Woolmer Forest and see a 
swarm of foxes, how would you call it?” 

“A skulk of foxes.” 

“ And if they be lions ?” 

“Nay, fair sir, I am not like to meet 
several lions in Woolmer Forest.” 

“ Aye, lad; but there are other forests 
besides Woolmer and other lands beside 
England, and who can tell how far afield 
such a knight-errant as Nigel of Tilford may 
go, when he sees worship to be won? We 
will say that you were in the deserts of Nubia, 
and that afterwards at the Court of the great 
Sultan you wished to say that you had seen 
several lions, which is the first beast of the 
chase, being the king of all animals. How, 
then, would you say it ?” 

Nigel scratched his head. 

“Surely, fair sir, I would be content to say 
that I had seen a number of lions, if indeed 
I could say aught after so wondrous an 
adventure.” 

“Nay, Nigel, a huntsman would have said 
that he had seen a pride of lions, and so 
proved that he knew the language of the chase. 
Now, had it been boars instead of lions ?” 

“One says a singular of boars.” 

“ And if they be swine ?” 

“ Surely it is a herd of swine?” 

“ Nay, nay, lad ; it is indeed sad to see how 
little you know. Your hands, Nigel, were 
always better than your head. No man of 
gentle birth would speak of a herd of swine. 
That is the peasant speech. If you drive 
them it is a herd. If you hunt them it is 
other. What call you them, then, Edith?” 

“Nay, I know not,” said the girl, listlessly. 
A crumpled note, brought in by a varlet, was 
clenched in her right hand, and her blue eyes 
looked afar into the deep shadows of the roof. 

“But you can tell us, Mary ?” 

“Surely, sweet sir, one talks of a sounder 
of swine ?” 

The old knight laughed exultantly. 

“Here is a pupil who never brings me 
shame,” he cried. “ Be it lore of chivalry, 
or heraldry, or woodcraft, or what you will, 
I can always turn to Mary. Many a man 
can she put to the blush.” 

“Myself among them,” said Nigel. 

“ Ah, lad, you are a Solomon to some of 
them. Hark ye! Only last week that jack- 
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fool the young Lord of Brocas was here, 
talking of having seen a covey of pheasants 
in the wood. One such speech would have 
been the ruin of a young squire at the 
Court. How would you have said it, Nigel?” 

“Surely, fair sir, it should be a nye of 
pheasants ?” 

“Good, Nigel—a nye of pheasants ; even 
as it is a gaggle of geese, or a’ badling of 
ducks, a fall of woodcock, or a wisp of snipe. 
But a covey of pheasants! What sort of talk 
is that? I made him sit even where you are 
sitting, Nigel, and I saw the bottom of two 
pots of Rhenish ere I let him up. Even 
then I fear that he had no great profit from 
his lesson, for he was casting his foolish eyes 
at Edith when he should have been turning 
his ears to her father. But where is the 
wench ?” 

“She hath gone forth, father.” 

“She ever doth go forth when there is a 
chance of learning aught that is useful in- 
doors. But supper will soon be ready, and 
there is a boar’s ham fresh from the forest 
with which I would ask your help, Nigel, and 
a side of venison from the King’s own chase. 
The tinemen and verderers have not for- 
gotten me yet, and my larder is ever full. 
Blow three moots on the horn, Mary, that 
the varlets may set the table, for the growing 
shadow and my loosening belt warn me that 
it is time.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
HOW NIGEL FOUGHT THE TWISTED MAN 
OF SHALFORD. 
In the days of which you read all classes, 
save, perhaps, the very poor, fared better in 
meat and in drink than they have ever done 
since. ‘The country was covered with wood- 
lands—there were seventy separate forests in 
England alone, some of them covering half a 
shire. Within these forests the great beasts 
of the chase were strictly preserved, but the 
smaller game, the hares, the rabbits, the birds 
which swarmed round the coverts, found their 
way readily into the poor man’s pot. Ale 
was very cheap, and cheaper still was the 
mead which every peasant could make for 
himself out of the wild honey in the tree- 
trunks. There were many tea-like drinks 
also, which were brewed by the poor at 
no expense—mallow tea, tansy tea, and 
others, the secret of which has passed. Amid 
the richer classes there was rude profusion, 
great joints ever on the sideboard, huge pies, 
beasts of the field and beasts of the chase, 
with ale and rough French or Rhenish wines 
to wash them down. But the very rich 
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had attained to a high pitch of luxury in 
their food, and cookery was a science in 
which the ornamentation of the dish was 
almost as important as the dressing of the 
food. It was gilded, it was silvered, it was 
painted, it was surrounded with flame. From 
the boar and the peacock down to such 
strange food as the porpoise and the hedge- 
hog, every dish had its own setting and its 
own sauce, very strange and very complex, 
with flavourings of dates, currants, cloves, 
vinegar, sugar, and honey, of cinnamon, 
ground ginger, sandalwood, saffron, brawn, 
and pines. It was the Norman tradition to 
eat in moderation, but to have a great pro- 
fusion of the best and of the most delicate 
from which to choose. From them came 
this complex cookery, so unlike the rude 
and often gluttonous simplicity of the old 
Teutonic stock. 

Sir John Buttesthorn was of that middle 
class who fared in the old fashion, and his 
great oak supper-table groaned beneath the 
generous pasties, the mighty joints, and the 
great flagons. Below were the household ; 
above on a raised dais the family table, with 
places ever ready for those frequent guests 
who dropped in from the high road outside. 
Such a one had just come, an old priest, 
journeying from the Abbey of Chertsey to 
the Priory of St. John at Midhurst. He 
passed often that way, and never without 
breaking his journey at the hospitable board 
of Cosford. 

“Welcome again, good Father Athanasius,” 
cried the burly knight. ‘Come, sit here on 
my right and give me the news of the 
countryside, for there is never a scandal but 
the priests are the first to know it.” 

The priest, a kindly, quiet man, glanced at 
an empty place upon the farther side of his host. 

“Mistress Edith ?” said he. 

* Aye, aye; where is the hussy?” cried 
her father, impatiently. “Mary, I beg you 
to have the horn blown again, that she may 
know that the supper is on the table. What 
can the little owlet do abroad at this hour of 
the night ?” 

There was trouble in the priest’s gentle 
eyes as he touched the knight upon the sleeve. 

“IT have seen Mistress Edith within this 
hour,” said he. “I fear that she will hear 
no horn that you may blow, for she must be 
at Milford ere now.” 

“ At Milford! What does she there ?” 

“T pray you, good Sir John, to abate your 
voice somewhat, for indeed this matter is for 
our private discourse, since it touches the 
honour of a lady.” 
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“Her honour!” Sir John’s ruddy face 
had turned redder still as he stared at the 
troubled features of the priest. ‘Her honour, 
say you—the honour of my daughter? 
Make good those words, or never set your 
foot over the threshold of Cosford again !” 

“I trust that I have done no wrong, Sir 
John ; but indeed I must say what I have 
seen, else would I be a false friend and an 
unworthy priest.” 

** Haste, man, haste ! 
name have you seen?” 

“ Know you a little man, partly misshapen, 
named Paul de la Fosse ?” 

“T know him well. He is a man of noble 
family and coat-armour, being the younger 
brother of Sir Eustace de la Fosse of Shalford. 
Time was when I had thought that I might call 
him son, for there was never a day that he 
did not pass with my girls, but I fear that his 
crooked back sped him ill in his wooing.” 

“ Alas, Sir John! it is his mind that is 
more crooked than his back. He is a perilous 
man with women, for the devil hath given him 
such a tongue and such an eye that he charms 
them even as the basilisk. Marriage may be 
in their mind, but never in his, so that I 
could count a dozen and more whom he has 
led to their undoing. It is his pride and his 
boast over the whole countryside.” 

“Well, well ; and what is this to me or 
mine ?” 

“Even now, Sir John, as I rode my mule 
up the road I met this man speeding 
towards his home. A woman rode by his 
side, and though her face was hooded I -heard 
her laugh as she passed me. That laugh I 
have heard before, and it was under this very 
roof, from the lips of Mistress Edith.” 

The knight’s knife dropped from his hand. 
But the debate had been such that neither 
Mary nor Nigel could fail to have heard it. 
’Mid the rough laughter and clatter of voices 
from below, the little group at the high table 
had a privacy of their own. 

“Fear not, father,” said the girl ; “indeed, 
the good Father Athanasius hath fallen into 
error, and Edith will be with us anon. I have 
heard her speak of this man many a time of 
late, and always with bitter words.” 

“Tt is true, sir,” cried Nigel, eagerly. “ It 
was only this very evening as we rode over 
Thursley Moor that Mistress Edith told me 
that she counted him not a fly, and that she 
would be glad if he were beaten for his evil 
deeds.” 

But the wise priest shook his silvery locks. 

“ Nay, there is ever danger when a woman 
speaks like that. Hot hate is.twin brother 
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to hot love. Why should she speak so if 
there were not some bond between them ?” 

“And yet,” said Nigel, “what can have 
changed her thoughts in three short hours? 
She was here in the hall with us since I 
came. By St. Paul! I will not believe it.” 

Mary’s face darkened. 

“IT call to mind,” said she, “that a note 
was brought her by Hannekin, the stable 
varlet, when you were talking to us, fair sir, 
of the terms of the chase. She read it and 
went forth.” 

Sir John sprang to his feet, but sank into 
his chair again with a groan. 

“Would that I were dead,” he cried, “ ere 


I saw dishonour come 
upon my house, and 
was so tied with this 
accursed foot that I can 
neither examine if it be 
true nor yet avenge it. 
If my son Oliver were 
here then all would be well. Send me this 
stable varlet that I may question him.” 

“TI pray you, fair and honoured sir,” said 
Nigel, “that you will take me for your son this 
night, that I may handle this matter in the 
way which seems best. On jeopardy of my 
honour I will do all that a man may.” 

“ Nigel, I thank you. There is no man in 
Christendom to whom I would sooner turn.” 

“But I would learn your mind in one 
matter, fair sir. This man, Paul de la Fosse, 
owns broad acres, as I understand, and 
comes of noble blood. There is no reason, if 
things be as we fear, that he should not marry 
your daughter ?” 
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“ Nay, she could not wish for better.” 

“Tt is well. And first I would question 
this Hannekin ; but it shall be done in such 
a fashion that none shall know, for indeed it 
is not a matter for the gossip of servants. 
But if you will show me the man, Mistress 
Mary, I will take him out to tend my own 
horse, and so I shall learn all that he has to 
tell.” 

Nigel was absent for some time, and when 
he returned the shadow upon his face 
brought little hope to the anxious hearts at 
the high table. 

“T have locked him in the stable loft lest 
he talk too much,” said he, “for my 









questions must have shown him whence the 
wind blew. It was indeed from this man 
that the note came, and he had brought with 
him a spare horse for the lady.” 

The old knight groaned, and his face sank 
upon his hands. 

“ Nay, father, they watch you!” whispered 
Mary... “ For the honour of our. house let us 
keep a bold face to all.” Then, raising her 
young, clear voice so that it sounded through 
the room: “If you ride eastwards, Nigel, I 
would fain go with you, that my sister may 
not come back alone.” 

“ We will ride together, Mary,” said Nigel, 
rising ; then, in a lower voice, “‘ But we can- 
not go alone, and if we take a servant all is 
known. I pray you to stay at home and 
leave the matter with me.” 

“Nay, Nigel, she may sorely need a 
woman’s aid, and what woman should it be 
save her own sister? I can take my tire- 
woman with us,” 
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“ Nay, I shall ride with you myself if your 
impatience can keep within the powers of my 
mule,” said the old priest. 

* But it is not your road, father ?” 

“The only road of a true priest is that 
which leads to the good of others. Come, 
my children, and we will go together.” 

And so it was that stout Sir John Buttes 
thorn, the aged Knight of Dupplin, was left 
alone at his own high table, pretending to 
eat, pretending to drink, fidgeting in his seat, 
trying hard to seem unconcerned, with his 
mind and body in a fever, while below him 
his varlets and handmaids laughed and jested, 
clattering their cups and clearing their 
trenchers, all unconscious of the dark shadow 
which threw its gloom over the lonely man 
upon the dais above. 

Meantime the Lady Mary upon the white 
jennet which her sister had ridden on the 
same evening, Nigel on his war-horse, and the 
priest on the mule clattered down the rude 
winding road which led to London. The 
country on either side was a wilderness of 
heather moors and morasses, 
from which came the 
strange crying of night-fowl. 
A half-moon shone in the sky 
between the rifts of hurrying 
clouds. The lady rode in 
silence, absorbed in the 
thought of the task before 
them, the danger, and the 
shame. Nigel chatted in a 
low tone with the priest. 
From him he learned more 
of the evil name of the man 
whom they followed. His 
house at Shalford was a den 
of profligacy and vice. No 
woman could that 
threshold and depart un- 
stained. In strange 
fashion, inexplicable and yet 
common, the man, with all 
his evil soul and his twisted 
body, had yet some strange 
fascination for women — 
some mastery over them 
which compelled them to his 
will. Again and again he 
had brought ruin to a house- 
hold ; again and again his 
adroit tongue and his cun- 
ning wit had in some fashion 
saved him from the punish- 
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held favour with the King, so that his 
neighbours feared to push things too far 
against him. Such was the man, malignant 
and ravenous, who had stooped like some 
foul night-hawk and borne away to his evil 
nest the golden beauty of Cosford. Nigel 
said little as he listened, but he raised his 
hunting dagger to his tightened lips and 
thrice he kissed the cross of its handle. 
They had passed over the moors and 
through the village of Milford and the little 
township of Godalming, until their path 
turned southwards over the Pease Marsh 
and crossed the meadows Shalford. 
There on the dark hillside glowed the red 
points of light which marked the windows of 
the house which they sought. A sombre 
arched avenue of oak trees led up to it, and 
then they were in the moon-silvered clearing 
in front. From the shadow of the arched 
door there sprang two rough serving-men, 
bearded and gruff, great cudgels in their 
hands, to ask them who they were and what 
their errand. The Lady Mary had slipped 
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from her horse and was advancing to the 
door, but they rudely barred her way. 

“Nay, nay ; our master needs no more,” 
cried one, with a hoarse laugh. “Stand 
back, mistress, whoever you be. The house 
is shut, and our lord sees no guests to-night.” 

“Fellow,” said Nigel, speaking low and 
clear, ‘stand back from us. Our errand is 
with your master.” 

“ Bethink you, my children,” cried the old 
priest, “ would it not be best, perchance, that 
I go in to him, and see whether the voice of 
the Church may not soften this hard heart? 
I fear bloodshed if you enter.” 

“‘Nay, father, I pray you to stay here for 
the nonce,” said Nigel. ‘And you, Mary, 
do you bide with the good priest, for we 
know not what may be within.” 

Again he turned to the door, and again 
the two men barred his passage. 

“Stand back, I say, back for your lives,” 
said Nigel. “ By St. Paul! I should think it 
shame to soil my sword with such as you, 
but my soul is set, and no man shall bar my 
path this night.” 

The men shrank from the deadly menace 
of that gentle voice. 

“Hold!” said one 
through the darkness ; 
Loring of Tilford ?” 

“That is indeed my name.” 

“ Had you spoken it I, for one, would not 
have stopped your way. Put down your 
staff, Wat, for this is no stranger, but the 
Squire of Tilford.” 

“As well for him,” grumbled the other, 
lowering his cudgel with an inward prayer of 
thanksgiving. “Had it been otherwise I 
should have had blood upon my soul to- 
night. But our master said nothing of neigh- 
bours when he ordered us to hold the door. 
I will enter and ask him what is his will.” 

But already Nigel was past them, and had 
pushed open the outer door. Swift as he 
was the Lady Mary was at his very heels, and 
the two passed together into the hall beyond. 

It was a great room, draped and curtained 
with black shadows, with one vivid circle of 
light in the centre, where two oil lamps 
shone upon a small table. A meal was laid 
upon the table, but only two were seated at 
it, and there were no servants in the room. 
At the near end was Edith, her golden hair 
loose and streaming down over the scarlet 
and black of her riding dress. At the far- 
ther end the light beat strongly upon the 
harsh face and the high-drawn, misshapen 
shoulders of the lord of the house. A tangle 
of black hair surmounted a high rounded 
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forehead, the forehead of a thinker, with two 
deep-set, cold grey eyes twinkling sharply 
from under tufted brows. His nose was 
curved and sharp, like the beak of some 
cruel bird, but below the whole of his clean- 
shaven, powerful face was marred by the 
loose, slabbing mouth and the round folds 
of the heavy chin. His knife in one hand 
and a half-gnawed bone in the other, he 
looked fiercely up, like some beast disturbed 
in his den, as the two intruders broke in 
upon his hall. 

Nigel stopped midway between the door 
and the table. His eyes and 
Paul de la Fosse were riveted upon each 
other. But Mary, with her woman’s soul 
flooded over with love and pity, had rushed 
forward and cast her arms round her younger 
sister. Edith had sprung up from her chair 
and, with averted face, tried to push the 
other away from her. 

“Edith! Edith! By the Virgin I implore 
you to come back with us, and to leave this 
wicked man!” cried Mary. ‘“ Dear sister, 
you would not break our father’s heart, nor 
bring his grey head in dishonour to the 
grave! Come back, Edith ; come back and 
all is well.” 

But Edith pushed her away, and her fair 
cheeks were flushed with her anger. 

“What right have you over me, Mary, 
you who are but two years older, that you 
should follow me over the countryside as 
though I were a runagate villein and you my 
mistress? Do you yourself go back, and 
leave me to do that which seems best in my 
own eyes.” 

But Mary still held her in her arms, and 
still strove to soften the hard and angry heart. 

“Our mother is dead, Edith. I thank God 
that she died ere she saw you under this roof. 
But I stand for her, as I have done all my 
life, since I am indeed your elder. It is with 
her voice that I beg and pray you that you 
will not trust this man farther, and that you 
will come back ere it be too late.” 

Edith writhed from her grasp, and stood 
flushed and defiant, with gleaming, angry eyes 
fixed upon her sister. 

“You may speak evil of him now,” said 
she, “ but there was a time when Paul de la 
Fosse came to Cosford, and who so gentle 
and soft-spoken to him then as wise, grave 
sister Mary? But he has learned to love 
another, so now he is the wicked man, and it 
is shame to be seen under his roof! From 
what I see of my good, pious sister and her 
cavalier it is sin for another to ride at night 
with a man at your side, but it comes easy 
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enough to you. Look at your own eye, good 
sister, ere you would take the speck from that 
of another.” 

Mary stood irresolute and greatly troubled, 
holding down her pride and her anger, but 
uncertain how best to deal with this strong, 
wayward spirit. 

“It is not a time for bitter words, dear 
sister,” said she ; and again she laid her hand 
upon her sister’s sleeve. “All that you say 
may be true. ‘There was indeed a time when 
this man was friend to us both, and I know 
even as you do the power which he may have 
to win a woman’s heart. But I know him now 
and you do not. I know the evil that he has 
wrought, the dishonour that he has brought, 
the perjury that lies upon his soul, the 
confidence betrayed, the promise unfulfilled— 
all this I know. Am I to see my own sister 
caught in the same well-used trap? Has it 
shut upon you, child? Am I, indeed, already 
too late? For God’s sake tell me, Edith, 
that it is not so!” 

Edith plucked her sleeve from her sister 
and made two swift steps to the head of 
the table. Paul de la Fosse still sat silent, 
with his eyes upon Nigei. Edith laid her 
hand upon his shoulder. 

“This is the man I love, and the only 
man that I have ever loved. This is my 
husband,” said she. 

At the word Mary gave a cry of joy. 

“ And is it so?” she cried. “ Nay, then 
all is in honour, and God will see to the rest. 
If you are man and wife before the altar, 
then, indeed, why should I, or any other, 
stand between you? Tell me that it is 
indeed so, and I return this moment to 
make your father a happy man.” 

Edith pouted like a naughty child. 

“We are man and wife in the eyes of God. 
Soon also we shall be wedded before all the 
world. We do but wait until next Monday, 
when Paul’s brother, who is a priest at St. 
Albans, will come to wed us. Already a 
messenger has sped for him, and he will 
come, will he not, dear love?” 

“He will come,” said the Master of 
Shalford, still with his eyes fixed upon the 
silent Nigel. 

“Tt is a lie; he will not come,” said a 
voice from the door. 

It was the old priest, who had followed the 
others as far as the threshold. 

“He will not come,” he repeated, as he 
advanced into the room. “ Daughter, my 


daughter, hearken to the words of one who 
is indeed old enough to be your earthly 
father. 
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ruined others before you with it. The man 
has no brother at St. Albans. I know his 
brothers well, and there is no priest among 
them. Before Monday, when it is all too 
late, you will have found the truth as others 
have done before you. Trust him not, but 
come with us!” 

Paul de la Fosse looked up at her with a 
quick smile and patted the hand upon his 
shoulder. 

“Do you speak to them, Edith,” said he. 

Her eyes flashed with scorn as she surveyed 
them each in turn—the woman, the youth, 
and the priest. 

“T have but one word to say to them,” 
said she. “It is that they go hence and 
trouble us no more. Am I not a free 
woman? Have I not said that this is the 
only man I ever loved? I have loved him 
long. He did not know it, and in despair he 
turned to another. Now he knows all, and 
never again can doubt come between us. 
Therefore I will stay here at Shalford, and 
come to Cosford no more save upon the arm 
of my husband. Am I so weak that I would 
believe the tales you tell against him? Is it 
hard for a jealous woman and a wandering 
priest to agree upon a lie? No, no, Mary ; 
you can go hence and take your cavalier and 
your priest with you, for here I stay true to 
my love, and safe in my trust upon his 
honour.” 

“Well spoken, on my faith, my golden 
bird,” said the little Master of Shalford. 
“Let me add my own word to that which has 
been said. You would not grant me any 
virtue in your unkindly speech, good Lady 
Mary, and yet you must needs confess that at 
least I have good store of patience, since I 
have not set my dogs upon your friends who 
have come between me and my ease. But 
even to the most virtuous there comes at last 
a time when poor human frailty may prevail, 
and so I pray you to remove both yourself, 
your priest, and your valiant knight-errant of 
Tilford, lest, perhaps, there be more haste 
and less dignity when at last you do take 
your leave. Sit down, my fair love, and let 
us turn once more to our supper.” He 
motioned her to her chair and he filled her 
wine-cup as well as his own. 

Nigel had said no word since he had 
entered the room, but his look had never lost 
its set purpose, nor had his brooding eyes 
ever wandered from the sneering face of the 
deformed Master of Shalford. Now he 
turned with swift decision to Mary and to 
the priest. 

“That is over,” said he, in a low voice, 
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“You have done all that you could, and 
now it is for me to: play my part as well 
as I am able. I pray you, Mary, and 
you, good father, that you will await me 
outside.” 

“Nay, Nigel, if there is danger—— 

“Tt is easier for me, Mary, if you are not 
there. I pray you to go. I can speak to 
this man more at my ease.” 

She looked at him with questioning eyes 
and then obeyed.” Nigel plucked at the 
priest’s gown. 

“T pray you, father, have you your book of 
offices with you ?” 

“Surely, Nigel, it is ever in my breast.” 

“ Have it ready, father!” 

“For what, my son?” 

“There are two places you may mark. 
There is the service of marriage and there 
is the prayer for the dying. Go with her, 
father, and be ready at my call.” 

He closed the door behind them and was 
alone with this ill-matched couple. They 
both turned in their chairs to look at him, 
Edith with a defiant face, the man with a 
bitter smile upon his lips and malignant 
hatred in his eyes. 

“What!” said he, ‘‘the 
knight-errant still lingers ! Have 
we not heard of his thirst for 
glory? What new venture 
does he see that he should é 
tarry here?” 

Nigel walked to the table. 

“There is no glory and little 
venture,” said: he; “but I have 
come for a purpose, and I must 
do it. I learn from your own 
lips, Edith, that you will not 
leave this man.” 

“If you have ears you have 
heard it.” 

“You are, as you have said, 
a free woman, and who can gain- 
say you? But I have known 
you, Edith, since we played as 
boy and girl on the heather hills 
together. I will save you from 
this man’s cunning and from 
your own foolish weakness.” 

“ What would you do?” 

“There is a priest without. 
He will marry you now. I will 
see you married ere I leave this 
hall.” 

“Or else ?” sneered the man. 

“Or else you never leave 
this hall alive. Nay, call not 
for your servants or your dogs ! “6 you 
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By St. Paul! I swear to you that this 
matter lies between us three, and that if any 
fourth comes at your call you, at least, shall 
never live to see what comes of it. Speak 
then, Paul of Shalford! Will you wed this 
woman now, or will you not ?” 

Edith was on her feet with outstretched 
arms between them. 

“Stand back, Nigel! He is small and 
weak. You would not do him a hurt. Did 
you not say so this very day? For God’s 
sake, Nigel, do not look at him so! There 
is death in your eyes.” 

“A snake may be small and weak, Edith, 
yet every honest man would place his heel 
upon it. Do you stand back yourself, for my 
purpose is set.” 

“ Paul!” She turned her eyes to the pale, 
sneering face. “ Bethink you, Paul! Why 
should you not do what he asks? What 
matter to you whether it be now or on 
Monday? I pray you, dear Paul, for my 
sake let him have his way. Your brother can 
read the service again if it so please him. 
Let us wed now, Paul, and then all is well.” 

He had risen from his chair, and he dashed 
aside her ap- 
pealing hands. 

* You foolish 
woman!” he 
snarled, ‘and 
you, my saviour 
of fair damsels, 
who are so bold 
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against a cripple, you have both to learn 
that if my body be weak there is the soul of 
my breed within it. ‘To marry because a 
boasting, ranting, country squire would have 
me do so—no, by the soul of God, I will die 
first! On Monday I will marry, and no day 
sooner, so let that be your answer.” 

“Tt is the answer that I wished,” said 
Nigel, “for indeed I see no happiness in 
this marriage, and the other may well be 
the better way. Stand aside, Edith!” He 
gently forced her to one side and drew his 


sword. De la Fosse cried aloud at the sight. 
“T have no sword. You would not 


murder me!” said he, leaning back, with 
haggard face and burning eyes, against his 


chair. The bright steel shone in the lamp- 
light. Edith shrank back, her hand over 


her face. 

“Take this sword,” said Nigel, and he 
turned the hilt to the cripple. “Now!” he 
added, as he drew his hunting-knife. “ Kill 
me if you can, Paul de la Fosse, for, as God 
is my help, I will do as much for you.” 

The woman, half swooning, and yet spell- 
bound and fascinated, looked on at that 
strange combat. For a moment the cripple 
stood with an air of doubt, the sword grasped 
in his nerveless fingers. Then, as he saw the 
tiny blade in Nigel’s hand, the greatness of 
the advantage came home to him, and a 
cruel smile tightened his loose lips. Slowly, 
step by step, he advanced, his chin sunk upon 
his chest, his eyes glaring from under the 
thick tangle of his brows like fires through 
the brushwood. Nigel waited for him, his 
left hand forward, his knife down by his hip, 
his face grave, still, and watchful. Nearer 
and nearer yet with stealthy step, and then 
with a bound and a cry of hatred and rage 
Paul de la Fosse had sped his blow. It was 
well judged and well swung, but point would 
have been wiser than edge against that supple 
body and those ective feet. Quick as a flash 
Nigel had sprung inside the sweep of the 
blade, taking a flesh wound on his left fore- 
arm as he pressed it under the hilt. The 
next instant the cripple was on the ground, 
and Nigel’s dagger was at his throat. 

“ You dog!” he whispered. “I have you 
at my mercy. Quick, ere I strike, and for 
the last time! Will you marry or no?” 

The crash of the fall and the sharp point 
upon his throat had cowed the man’s spirit. 
He looked up with a white face, and the 
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sweat gleamed upon his high forehead. 
There was terror in his eyes. 

“ Nay, take your knife from me !” he cried. 
“T cannot die like a calf in the shambles.” 

“Will you marry?” 

“Yes, yes ; I will wed her. 
is a good wench, and I might do worse. 
me up. I tell you I will marry her. 
more would you have?” 

Nigel stood above him with his foot upon 
his misshapen body. He had picked up his 
sword, and the point rested upon the cripple’s 
breast. 

“Nay, you will bide where you are! If 
you are to live—and my conscience cries 
loud against it—at least your wedding will be 
such as your sins have deserved. Lie there, 
like the crushed worm that you are.” ‘Then 
he raised his voice. “Father Athanasius !” 
he cried. “What ho! Father Athanasius!” 
The old priest ran to the cry, and so did the 
Lady Mary. A strange sight it was that met 
them now in the circle of light—the frightened 
girl, half unconscious against the table, the 
prostrate cripple, and Nigel with foot and 
sword upon his body. 

“Your book, father,” cried Nigel. “I know 
not if what we do is good or ill, but we must 
wed them, for there is no way out.” 

But the girl by the table had given a great 
cry, and she was clinging and sobbing with 
her arms round her sister’s neck. 

“Oh, Mary, I thank the Virgin that you 
have come ; [ thank the Virgin that it is not 
too late! What did he say? He said that 
he was a de la Fosse, and that he would not 
be married at the sword-point. My heart 
went out to him when he said it. But I 
am I not a Buttesthorn, and shall it be said 
that I would marry a man who could be led 
to the altar with a knife at his throat? No, 
no; I see him as he is! I know him now, 
the mean spirit, the lying tongue. Can I not 
read in his eyes that he has indeed deceived 
me, that he would have left me as you say 
that he has left others? Take me home, 
Mary, my sister, for you have plucked me 
back this night from the very mouth of hell.” 

And so it was that the Master of Shalford, 
livid and brooding, was left with his wine at 
his lonely table, while the golden beauty of 
Cosford, hot with shame and anger, her fair 
face wet with tears, passed out safe from the 
house of infamy into the great calm and 
peace of the starry night. 


After all she 
Let 
What 

















A Day Spent in Kuching. 


By H.H. THE RANEE oF SARAWAK. 


In presenting to our readers the following notes by H.H. The Ranee of Sarawak, it may be 
as well to forestall two or three questions likely to be asked about the country and Government 
to which they refer. The political position of the kingdom of Sarawak, which occupies the north- 
west portion of Borneo, and of which Kuching is the capital, is unique of its kind and connected 
with one of the most interesting stories of English adventure—that of the famous Rajah Brooke. 
Hlanded over, at his death in 1868, to his nephew, Rajah Charles, the principality belongs to an 
Englishman and an English dynasty, while not itself belonging to England. Great Britain extends 
a Protectorate over Sarawak and has the right of directing its foreign policy ; but interferes in no 
way with the State’s internal policy, so that the revenue, the appointment of officers, the framing of 
laws, and power of life and death are in the hands of the Rajah, who, within his dominions, is an 


absolute as well as an independent Sovereign. 


The author of the following notes is the wife of 


the reigning Rajah, and mother of the heir-apparent. 


**Droops the heavy-blossom’d bower, hangs the 
heavy-fruited tree— 
Summer isles of Eden lying in dark purple spheres 
of sea.” —TENNYSON. 
fs 
FS prejudiced in saying that 
Lae Kuching is the prettiest place 
Se] in the world! It is so green, 
so sparkling, and so joyous. 
Little green hills surround the 
town, and on these are perched coquettish 
houses, mostly belonging to Europeans, with 
whitewashed walls, shingle roofs, and bright 
green sun-blinds. 

Between the branches of ensennah trees 
one gets a glimpse of the Protestant cathedral. 
It is built of iron-wood, which is unpainted, 
grey, and solemn, 
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river are low castellated towers. The same 
kind of tower decorates a corner of the prison 
yard on the opposite bank, whilst farther 
inland, and overlooking a broad and somewhat 
important thoroughfare, stands the dispensary, 

with its high round tower and conical roof. 
Avenues of ensennah trees serve as 
trimmings to certain roadways, and, when 
their branches are laden with blossoms, great 
spaces of air are heavy with the most ravish- 
ing perfume. Palms, fan-like in shape and 
yielding water when stabbed to the heart ; 
swaying arecas, glittering crowns of cocoa-nut 
palms, gardenia trees, climbing allamandas, 
bushes of scarlet hibiscus, curtains of purple 
creepers, and beds full of roses, Cape jasmines, 
tuberoses, and moon-flowers are to be seen 
in the gardens of 








as befits its high 
purpose. Then, 
a little farther 
away, in strong 
contrast to the 
church, is the 
hospital. Its 
very clean white 
walls and green 
blinds make one 
blink, seen in the 
glare of a tropical 
morning. The 
houses inhabited 
by Europeans 
are mostly built 
with broad 
shingled roofs, 
overhanging 
deep _verandas. 
From these are 
suspended green 
and white sun- 
blinds. Both at 
the entrance to 
the Rajah’s 
palace and near 











these European 
homes. 

Broad carpets 
of close-cut turf 
are spread 
around the court- 
house, and make 
green the slopes 
which lead from 
the river to 
the Rajah’s 
palace. 

The above 
picture _ repre- 
sents the Eng- 
lish. portion of 
Kuching. 

And now we 
come to the 
more interesting 
side of the pic- 
ture—to the 
native portion of 
Kuching. A 
great tidal river 
cuts the town 
in two. From 











the veranda of 





the fort on the 
same side of the 
Vol. xxxi.—48. 


H.H. THE RANEE OF SARAWAK. 
From a Drawing by Mrs. 8. C. Pennefather. 


the palace one 
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gets a good view over the water and sur- 
rounding country. Standing there this 
morning I see a good many vessels lately 
arrived from Singapore, Batavia, Dutch 
Borneo, and from other places up the coast. 
There are Chinese junks anchored at the 
farther end of the embankment, with dark, 
terra-cotta-coloured sails drying in the sun. 

A Malay schooner, flat and wide in bows 
and stern and painted green, is bringing raw 
sago from Muka. She flies a red pennant, 
with “ Beautiful Sarawak” embroidered upon 
it in white letters of Roman _ character. 
Quite near the schooner is a long, low Dyak 
boat, roofed in with dried palm fronds, and 
filled with camphor, gutta-percha, rattans, 
and dragon’s-blood from the far interior. 

Some people are squatting in the bows, 
eating their morning meal of rice. Through 
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surprise, carried him off, together with a few 


of his followers, to Kuching. There he was 
brought up for trial and sentenced to seven 
years’ imprisonment in the capital, where he 
was employed with other gangs of convicts to 
keep the roads in order. 

His term of imprisonment over, he went 
back to his people, who had, however, been 
ordered by the Rajah to leave their home in 
the mountains and to migrate to the banks 
of a wider river, within reach of the Rajah’s 
gun-boats. 

Profiting from certain observations he had 
made during his imprisonment in the town, 
Lang Endang turned his energies to safer and 
more lucrative purposes than head-hunting. 
At the present time he is one of the most 
successful traders in the country. 

I am told that he looks back upon his 
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my glasses I make out one of the men to be 
Lang Endang, an old Dyak chief, and a 
friend of former days. 

Between those days and the present time 
a cloud has swept across Lang Endang’s 
life. During the eventful interval Lang 
Endang lived in a village built on the ledge 
of an almost inaccessible cliff, up one of the 
rivers far inland, and was chief of his tribe. 
Seized with an overwhelming desire for the 
possession of human heads as decorations for 
his sitting-room, he aided and abetted in the 
murder of certain wretched natives who hap- 
pened to be collecting gutta-percha in the 
plains below his mountain. The murders 
were discovered, for the Rajah’s police are 
ever on the watch for this sort of crime. By 
the Rajah’s orders, one of his English 


officers, with a small force of Dyaks recruited 
from another province, clambered up the 
cliff, attacked the village, set fire to the place, 
and, taking 


Lang Endang completely by 
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prison life with feelings free from any bitter 
ness, and that he often describes to an 
admiring circle of his followers the irons he 
was made to wear round his ankles, and the 
manner in which he was taught to work by 
the white men during his residence in the 
capital. 

At any rate, I do not think that he feels 
much remorse for his misdeeds, and it is 
chiefly by the discomfort he was made to go 
through, by losing his property and his home 
in the mountains, that he was brought to 
better things. 

Still, he does not appear to have lost any 
of his personal dignity. With the air of an 
Emperor I see him hail a passing canoe and, 
together with some of his friends, get into it, 
and they all go off wobbling in the tiny, flat- 
bottomed boat towards the shore for a stroll 
in the bazaar. 

In the very early morning the whole place 
seems to smoke. Balls of fog rise off the 
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surface of the river, the roofs of the houses in 
the bazaar exude smoke from their kitchens 
down below, the steam of cooking-pots from 
boats at anchor floats off to mingle with the 
vapours on the river-banks. ‘Thin and jagged 
circles of mist rest on the branches of the 
trees. The earth sends forth great puffs of 
watery breath. But socn a shaft of sunlight 
dissolves it all away, and it is then that the 
bustle of day commences for Kuching. 

Some Chinamen dressed in loose cotton 
drawers and jackets are moving about the 
streets. They wear conical straw hats, 
and, balancing a pole on their shoulders, go 
at a jog-trot down the street in search of 
customers. On either end of the pole are 
strung boxes of rice newly boiled and parcels 
of salt fish. Coolies and some Chinese of 
the poorer class purchase their breakfast at 
these perambulating restaurants, and eat it in 
the street. 

The bazaar is more a Chinese street than 
anything else. Its houses are one or two 
storeys high, and they are built of bricks. 
Some of them have sloping, red-tiled roofs, 
and others have flat tops surrounded by 
balustrades, made of pale green perforated 
earthenware tiles, inside which stand pots of 
flowers and vegetables. Then, on the front 
of the houses facing the river are coloured 
wreaths of porcelain flowers surrounding the 
windows and doors. Here and there little 
pictures of people and animals are inserted. 
Such things as green or blue dragons, with 
immense protruding eyeballs, glare at you 
from corners, and two favourite subjects are 
an old man with a white beard leaning ona 
stick, and a white horse standing alone in the 
midst of an intricate pattern of leaves and 
flowers. I should much like to know the 
meaning of these things, used as they are by 
the Chinese as ornaments. There must be 
a motive for painting a white horse over a 
window or inserting the portrait of a sage 
over a doorway. Chinese do not resemble 
us in our insane habits of sticking fragments 
of symbolic ornaments all over our houses 
and public buildings with no more thought 
of the meaning attached to them than a new- 
born child would have. But I much doubt 
whether any Chinaman in Sarawak or any- 
where else in the world would give us white 
people the key by which to unlock certain 
corners of his soul. Nevertheless, in spite 
of such sphinx - like characteristics, the 
Chinese are absolutely necessary to the 
development of a tropical country. 

The many plantations of gambier and 
pepper, covering some thousands of acres 
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of land, are brought under cultivation in 


Sarawak by the Chinese. China provides 
workmen for the Sarawak mines. Its 
labourers cultivate vegetables for sale at the 
markets in the town. They buy fresh fish 
from the villages on the coast, and bring it 
up the river to Kuching with each turn of 
the tide. They are adepts at imitating 
European goods, and can thus become boot- 
makers, hatters, tailors, linen-drapers with 
the greatest facility to the Europeans in 
Sarawak. ‘Their energy is amazing, and their 
power of work something extraordinary. 
They are a curious people ; both cruel yet 
kind, generous yet miserly, clever yet stupid, 
energetic yet stolid, honest yet cunning. The 
Malays, however, like them and show their 
affection by borrowing money from them, for 
which they have to pay a high interest. 
Some persons there are who call them the 
Jews of the tropics. The Dyaks of Sarawak 
look upon them as inferior beings, take their 
heads when they can do so without being 
found out, and insult their enemies by liken- 
ing them to a Chinaman. 

The mail steamer has just come in from 
Singapore, and one can see the energy with 
which the Chinese coolies are unloading her 
cargo at the Borneo Company’s wharf close 
by. This is the moment when they swarm 
all over the place. They rush noisily down 
the streets, rattling along little hand-carts to 
carry away the bales of goods just arrived, or 
canter on their way from the steamer carry- 
ing heavy bags of grain on their heads to 
some trader in the town. Sometimes they 
convey great bales of silks or muslins from 
India to the “ Marshall and Snelgroves” of 
the bazaar ; or they stagger under the weight 
of blue, white, or green jars which come from 
China, and are destined for some Malay 
residing in Kuching, and used by him for 
storing his rice or his cocoa-nut oil. 

This diminutive fragment of commercial 
life appears most strange in the midst of 
profound solitudes, for north, south, east, and 
west, beyond the limits of the town, there are 
forests and forests, and again forests, inter- 
spersed with great rivers rushing through 
them to the sea. 

Kuching and its bazaars, its streets of 
blacksmiths, of silversmiths, of native tailors, 
its Catholic mission schools and church, its 
Protestant cathedral, its Malay mosques, its 
Hindu temples, and its Government build 
ings, only covers some few square miles of 
land. 

Far away on the horizon mountains frame 
the picture. Overhead blazes the eastern 
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sun and the sky is gloriously blue. Yet this 
magnificence is somewhat tempered by the 
clouds which are for ever hovering in these 
equatorial regions. In the earlier hours of 
the day they are entangled amongst the 
mountains, then later in the afternoon they 
descend in showers to cool the land. 

As the morning advances the chiefs will 
soon be here to escort the Rajah to the 
council held in the court-house on the other 
side of the river. 

I can see them now, for they are just 
coming up the 
last few steps 
leading into the 
garden from the 
landing-place be- 
low. They are 
four “most 
potent, grave, 
and reverend 
signiors,” and 
ably help the 
Rajah to hold the 
reins of State. 

They are all 
Malays, and are 
nearly related to 
one another. The 
one who leads the 
way is the Datu 
Bandar. He is 
the senior in age 
and also in office. 

I do not think 
you can call any 
Malay face beauti- 
ful according to 
our European 
standards. They 
have high cheek- 
bones, wide nos- 
trils, rather flat From a) 
noses, restless 
eyes, and somewhat thick lips. But their 
particularly kind expression makes their 
features appear beautiful to those who know 
them and love them well. 

As the Rajah is not yet ready to start for 
the council I go forward to say a few words 
to the Datus before they leave. 

I think a Hadji’s dress is the most be- 
coming costume a man can wear. It is 
dignified and exceedingly beautiful. First of 
all there is the turban, which can only be 
worn by those who have made a pilgrimage 
to Mecca. Almost everyone must know the 
head-dress and its great mass of folds, which 
frame the head as ina glory. A soft silken 
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robe is worn under a great, dark-coloured 
coat, which covers the whole dress excepting 
in front, where it is left open, showing the 
silken robe beneath. A long staff made of 
ebony, inlaid with silver, ivory, and gold, 
completes the costume. 

On looking at the group I am irresistibly 
reminded of the coloured pictures of 
patriarchs which ornamented a Bible I 
had as a child. 

The conversation does not last long, 
nor is it very exciting. Malays have not the 
gift of small 
talk, nor can 
they begin a 
conversation 
at a moment's 
notice. Empty 
words do not 
appeal to them, 
although, when 
time is no object, 
their conversa- 
tion is very in- 
teresting. But, 
after all, we are 
old friends, and 
they condescend 
to respond graci- 
ously to my in- 


quiries about 
their wives and 
children. 


As the Rajah 
appears at the 
other end of the 
veranda a sudden 
thought seems to 
strike them all, 
and the four tur- 
bans bend _for- 
ward simultane 
ously. They look 
at me in a depre- 
cating way and say in chorus, “May I be 
permitted go?” I touch their fingers, after 
which they lift their hands to their fore- 
heads, stroke their chests, then, walking 
away with their knees very much bent, 
straighten themselves at the doorway and 
hurry to join the Rajah at the foot of the 
stairs. 

The Rajah crosses the threshold first, 
followed by the Malay who carries the yellow 
umbrella. The Rajah walks so fast and 
the umbrella is so heavy that it is with the 
greatest difficulty its bearer manages to keep 
the canopy over his master’s head. 

At a little distance follow the chiefs, 
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Their draperies fly from side to side in their 
haste to reach the landing-stage in time to 
help the Rajah into his boat. 

But the procession is not yet at an end, for 
a crowd of old men and young men, little 
boys and children, suddenly emerge from 
apparently nowhere. These wear clothes and 
sarongs that are much the worse for wear. 
There are perhaps one or two turbans 
amongst the smoking-caps, fezes, and hand- 
kerchiefs that do duty for head-gear. The 
crowd belongs respectively to the households 
of the chiefs, and I have been told that some 
of their relations are amongst these people. 
They are employed in different capacities. 
Some paddle in the chiefs’ boats, others take 
care of the small children and the babies, 
others again are sent on various errands, etc., 
whilst the very young are much spoiled by 
their elders, and are a regular nuisance in 
consequence. 

And there they go, the old men chewing 
sirih, the young men smoking cigarettes, small 
boys pushing one another or ordering every- 
body about and making rude remarks to some 
of the older people, who, however, pay no 
attention to their insults. And so, swinging 
their arms and smoking, chewing betel-nut 
and spitting it out again, the motley crowd 
follows its betters until the steps hide them 
from view. Then the garden, with its palms and 
flowers, is left alone again in the sunshine. 

But now the shadows lengthen, and the 
rain-storm that fell an hour ago has cooled 
the air. Let us go for a walk through one of 
the Malay suburbs. My great friend Datu 
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Sahada, the wife of 
Datu Bandar’s 
eldest son, will 
come with me. She 
and I are of the 
same age, and when 
I arrived in Sara- 
wak for the first 
time, some _ thirty 
years ago, we be- 
came great friends, 
and this friendship 
has never changed. 
Whenever I return 


to Sarawak, after 
however long an 
absence, I meet 


with the same 
affection and kind- 
ness as in former 
years. The same 
subjects interested 
us both, and _to- 
gether we learned to read and write in the 
Arabic characters. In our youthful days she 
taught me to embroider raised flowers in gold 
on silk and satin stuffs, and to thread the 
blossoms of the Cape jasmine in intricate pat- 
terns to wear round our necks instead of gold 
or jewels. Sometimes we made tassels of the 
same flower to wear in our hair. But, alas! 
those days are gone with the flowers of yester- 
year, and our grandchildren now fashion those 
fragrant chains. In these later days when I 
am in Kuching my friend and I are content 
to potter over knitting-needles, teaching the 
young girls to knit woollen jerseys to preserve 
husbands or fathers from the evil effects of 
morning and evening dew. Sometimes we 
decipher Malay legends written in Arabic, 
with spectacles on our noses. 

What I have said about Datu Sahada 
may be applied to nearly all Malay women. 
If one takes trouble to know them at first, 
one is amply repaid by their unswerving 
friendship and devotion. 

Here comes Datu Sahada at the head of 
her four married daughters. What a charm- 
ing smile she has as she comes forward to 
take my hands in both of hers! She then 
lightly touches her breast and forehead and, 
managing her silken draperies with infinite 
grace, leads her daughters forward, who go 
through the same kind of greeting. 

I suppose one ought to describe here what 
my friend looks like, but it is always difficult 
to give a description of a person one really 
loves. When I try to conjure up the face I 
know so well I mostly remember those eyes 
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full of sincerity, intelligence, insight into 
people, and, last but not least, a gleam of 
humour, which latter quality, inherent in 
most Malays, greatly helps to make them as 
nice as they are. 

‘The same remarks I made about the looks 
of the men are applicable here, but this want 
of beauty does not really matter, for there are 
so many things to compensate for its absence. 
For instance, a Malay woman’s hair is superb, 
and remains so until she is somewhat 
advanced in years. Her hands and feet are 
almost always beautiful, with delicate wrists 
and ankles and long, tapering fingers. She is 
graceful and 
noiseless, and 
when young a 
Malay woman’s 
walk has the flow- 
ing, easy move- 
ment of a panther. 
The dress also is 
very pretty. <A 
gold-spangled veil 
is thrown over the 
head, and a gaily- 
coloured petticoat 
reaches to the 
ground. It is 
worn under a 
satin jacket dark 
in colour, upon 
which are sewn 
ornaments of pure 
gold. The jacket 
is closed at the 
neck by great 
wings of pure 
gold, and out of 
doors a silk scarf, 
wide and _ long, 
envelops the head 
and shoulders 
and can be worn 
to hide the face 
at the wearer’s 
will. The older women adopt sombre 
clothes, but the younger ones look like 
brilliantly-coloured flowers as they move 
about in groups. The veils are red, blue, 
pink, or green. The colours of the jackets 
are also exceedingly bright, and the petticoats 
are made of dark or of light red silk. 

One of the delightful signs of a Malay 
woman’s presence is the pretty music made 
as she moves about a room. Her silk 
draperies rustle like the fronds of an areca 
palm stirred by the breeze, and her gold and 
silver bangles tinkle like little bells. 
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And now we start for our walk. I am 
requested to lead the way, and as I do so 
I cannot help thinking that I must be a 
dreadful blot on the landscape. 

I wear ordinary European clothes, shaped 
in at the waist, and a hat pinned uncomfort- 
ably on the top of my head. Although my 
gown comes from Doucet’s and my hat from 
the Maison Lewis, I feel they must both look 
horrible under existing circumstances. I 
wonder what my friends really think about 
my clothes! Of course, I have never asked 
them, and if I did they would not tell me 
the truth. What a blessing it is for them 
that the bad taste 
of Europe has not 
been able to alter 
their lovely dress, 
fashionable, _ per- 
haps, in days as 
far remote as 
when Asoka, the 
great Emperor, 
reigned over half 
the East! I can- 
not understand 
why English 
women who come 
to live for some 
years in Sarawak 
do not adopt the 
\ Malay dress ; it is 
so much cleaner, 
cheaper, and far 
more comfortable 
than their own. 

Although _ the 
garden-paths are 
wide, my Malay 
friends walk in 
single file ; this is 
with them a mat- 
ter of etiquette. 
Under such cir- 
cumstances con- 
versation is rather 
difficult, and you very seldom, if ever, see 
Malays talking together when out walking. But 
my European habits get the better of me and 
I occasionally throw out some _ remarks. 
“ Tired ?” I ask, in a tone of polite inquiry. 
They all hear and all answer in chorus, bend- 
ing down as they speak, “Oh, no; it is 
beautiful to eat the air.” 

Now we cross a wooden bridge over a 
creek, and, leaning over the rail, we see the 
water-lilies in full bloom. These flowers are 
beautiful ; their scent is exquisite ; they grow 
on a long grassy stalk, and their great crowns 
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of white stars bend and sway over bright green 
leaves. 

Then on again, past the fort, the com- 
mandant’s house, and the flagstaff, on which 
floats a flag with the Sarawak colours—a red 
and blue cross on a pale yellow ground. 

A little farther we come to a steep descent, 
down which we go to the Malay campong, 
which lies on this side of Kuching. I think 
most persons would agree that these summer 
cities are exceedingly pretty. The roofs and 
walls of the houses are made of sylvan stuff, 
such as palm fronds, and the flooring is 
lifted some feet off the earth to keep the 
inmates free from the visits of such things as 
snakes or noxious insects. 

It might be amusing to try one’s hand at 
architecture in these countries, where nibung 
palms, rattans, etc., grow in such profusion. 
In one morning’s walk you might collect 
enough material to build a house in the after- 
noon, which you could finish off carefully in 
the evening, and live in the next day ! 

It is, perhaps, needless to point out the 
absence of plan which characterizes these 
flimsy towns. Each householder arranges 
the wooden pillars of his house at whatever 
angle suits him best, but I am always in a 
state of wonder as to the grove of fruit trees 
by which each house is surrounded. I have 
never seen Sarawak Malays attend to their 
gardens in any way. I can only imagine that 
the seeds of mangoes, mangosteens, papayas, 
and custard apples are dropped there by 
birds, the hot sun and excessive moisture 
doing the rest. 

We now follow the path all the way down 
the campong by the river-bank, and its cpn- 
dition depends on the goodwill of its 
inhabitants. ‘To-day the grass has been cut 
and the puddles filled in, with bamboos, 
cut in short lengths, laid side by side over 
them. So far walking is easy, had not the 
recent rain made the narrow track between 
the grass somewhat slippery. From one of 
the houses a woman has caught sight of us ; 
she rushes indoors, calls her female relations, 
carries her children out, and the whole 
family comes down the ladder leading from 
the house and follows us. Then other 
women from neighbouring houses do like- 
wise, and soon a mob of people is following 
at our heels. Of course, no men form part 
of this procession, as we are in a Moham- 
medan country. The women are dressed in 
the same fashion as my friends, only in their 
case cotton stuffs replace the silk brocades. 

Datu Sahada is delighted at the number 
of people following us. Malays always love 
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crowds, and she is no exception to the rule. 
She keeps looking back at the long string of 
people and saying, “Our hearts are happy 
now!” : 

Then we come to a ditch—a great yawning 
ditch measuring some yards across, and full 
of sticky black mud. A narrow pole of wood 
does duty for a bridge, and we become some- 
what excited as to whether I can cross it 
without tumbling in. The sad thing is that 
there are a good many more houses the other 
side of the ditch, and we can see the women 
there waiting to join us. It is out of the 
question that they should come to us did we 
not pass their houses. So we resolve to do 
our best and try. Datu Sahada takes charge 
of the affair and picks out a woman from the 
crowd whose house is close to the ditch. She 
walks across the bit of wood several times a 
day, so she ought to know its ways. With a 
great deal of decision Datu Sahada steps first 
on to the pole, and I follow her cautiously. 
She then puts her hand under my left arm-pit. 
The other lady holds my right elbow very 
carefully in both her hands, as if it were very 
brittle. All the women say, “Take care ; 
take very great care.” The children also 
gravely repeat the words, and in this manner, 
with crab-like movements, I eventually get 
across. 

But now a strange idea seizes the women. 
They suddenly rush towards any bright- 
coloured flowers that are growing near—such 
things as hibiscus and allamandas. They 
tear the blossoms stalkless from the shrubs, 
and thrust them into the little knobs of hair 
neatly twisted on the top of their children’s 
heads. 

The thing is so sudden and spontaneous 
that I ask Datu Sahada what it means. She 
points towards the heavens, and I see a great 
rainbow in the sky, with its ends colouring 
the trees. She does not seem surprised at 
the behaviour of her countrywomen, and 
repeats the words they say as they look at 
the glorious thing: “ Hail, my Lord! We 
wear bright colours too, and we came out 
walking to meet you in the sky.” 

I thought the scene very pretty, so full of 
the poetic fancy characteristic of these 
people. I could not get them to give the 
most remote idea why they acted in this 
manner, but I imagine it to be some obsolete 
superstition whose meaning has been lost in 
the mists of Time. 

Suddenly a blast like that of a trumpet is 
heard a little way off. “The six o’clock 
calling for us to go home,” the women say. 
The sound comes from a cicada, a kind of 
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grasshopper, who makes these loud noises at 
sunset. The Malays trust to these insects’ 
punctuality more than they do to the white 
people’s clocks. 

Therefore, in obedience to the grasshopper, 
we go no farther, but turn our steps home- 
wards. The crowd of women and children 
come with us as far as the limits of the town, 
where a great ceremony of leave-taking is 
gone through. I have to touch the fingers 
of every hand held out to us, and the child- 
ren and babies flourish their little paws at 
me and insist on the same attention being 
given to their chubby fingers. ‘Come back 
soon !” they all say.. “ Don’t forget to come 
back soon !” 

And now we go away. But before us the 
road makes a sudden bend to the right, so 
we turn for one last look, and we see our 
friends standing where we left them, shading 
their eyes from the slanting rays of the sun 
and watching us as we go. 

We have soon reached the palace, where 
Datu Sahada and her daughters take their 
leave. Looking into her eyes, and realizing 
the happiness which she and her people have 
brought into my life, I take both her hands in 
mine and say: “You and all your race are 
among the most charming people that God 
has put into the world.” 

And as she disappears into the sadness of 
the sunset I am left alone, and go upstairs to 
the uncovered veranda which looks out on the 
lawn, and there I stand whilst the day burns 
itself away. 

Overhead great bats fly in a long proces- 
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sion across the river to the orchards beyond 
the town. Their wings make little black and 
jagged lines across the salmon-coloured sky. 

Away over the wooded plain, Mount Matang, 
wide and rugged and high, stands against the 
sunset. At this houra sullen purple glow 
spreads over its great mass, and the ravines 
and precipices worn down its sides by torrents 
of rain look like the folds of velvet in an 
imperial mantle. From behind this gloom 
great shafts of colour, like a rainbow split in 
pieces, reach half across the sky. Below the 
tide has turned, and the river, in flowing to 
meet the sea, carries on its surface broken 
reflections of the glories above. <A boy 
paddling in a canoe sings a plaintive tune in a 
minor key to the rhythmical accompaniment 
of water. Two humble little people in a boat 
are borne swiftly by on the ebbing tide, 
flinging from off their paddles great drops of 
water sparkling like precious stones. For one 
moment we live in Fairyland. . . . 

Suddenly all the colours fade into a 
sombre blue. Great stars rush out, and 
far away the Southern Cross hangs over 
the Tegora Mountains. The trees by the 
riverside are ablaze with fireflies, and opposite 
the lights are appearing in the town. 

A wind from the south passes by fresh 
and fragrant, laden with the perfume of 
a multitude of trees. The bamboos near 
the house rustle with a sound like falling 
rain. A fruit drops on to the grass below. 

The happy coolness of night has come to 
the land, and another day in Sarawak has 
gently passed away. 
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o'clock in 
the afternoon that I 
locked the door of my 
room, flung away the 
key, and set out to 
commit the murder 
I had planned so long 
and carefully. Every detail of my scheme I 
had arranged with infinite cunning and fore- 
thought, choosing this particular time because 
I knew that to-day the old housekeeper would 
be away and Joel Unsworth alone in his 
solitary and ancient home. 

I did not knock when I arrived, for fear my 
enemy might see who it was and so take the 
alarm. I crept very cautiously round to the 
rear of the house, and there found it easy 
enough to break in the crazy old back door, 
whose fastenings Joel was too miserly to 
repair. 

he kitchen was empty, as I had expected, 
and on silent feet I crept up the stairs. But 
in the hall above, when I was not more than 
three yards away from the door of the room 
where I knew he generally sat, my foot caught 


in a hole in the oilcloth and I stumbled and 
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fell forward on my 
hands and knees. 

Evidently my noisy 

fall alarmed him, for 
I heard his door open 
quickly, and then I 
heard a low, frightened 
exclamation, and then 
the door was banged to 
and the key hurriedly 
turned in the lock. 
!” I cried, and I dashed myself 
“Open!” 
I cried again. “No power on earth can save 
you now”; and I struck my foot with such 
violence against the lower panel that I broke 
it in with a great noise of rending wood. 

I heard a shrill, faint scream at that, very 
thin and weak, and the sound was music to 
my ears, for it told my quarry was within. I 
drew back for another rush, and then the 
wavering and uncertain barrel of a revolver 
was poked through the hole I had made in 
the door. That pleased me, for I was glad 
he should be armed and I have nothing but 
my naked hands wherewith to execute my 
vengeance. Once or twice the hesitating 
pistol pointed straight at me, but I did not 
move, and when at last it exploded I was not 
surprised to see the bullet strike the wall 
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against the door with a wild fury. 
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three or four yards away. Had Joel Uns- 
worth been at the head of an army there was 
that in me which told I should still have 
slain him. I laughed a littie at his foolish 
shooting, and then, stepping forward, with one 
swift blow I struck the pistol from a hand too 
guilty to hold with firmness any honest weapon. 

“You have a man to deal with this time,” 
I cried through the door, and then I beat 
upon it with both my hands, with all the 
quivering strength of my indignant rage, with 
all the gathered force of my long-contem- 
plated vengeance. 

The whole house seemed to shake with 
the violence of my blows, and I could hear 
plainly how there was someone inside run- 
ning to and fro as though in extreme bewilder- 
ment and terror. Then the hinges gave and 
the door fell in with a crash, and across it I 
strode into the room it had guarded. 

This was a large apartment, furnished with 
substantial, old-fashioned furniture, and on 
the great oak table was a pile of money and 
papers, the arrangement and counting of 
which it seemed I had interrupted. But of 
Joel Unsworth himself I could see nothing, 
and at first I thought the room was empty, 
till at last my glance fell on a figure crouching 
down in a corner, so small and fragile that I, 
searching for a stout and big-built man, 
almost overlooked it. 

I said nothing. I could only stare in 
amazement as gradually I made out that this 
was a young and very lovely girl who 
crouched there, watching me with a kind of 
fascinated horror from great, terrified eyes of 
a singularly deep and clear blue. I moved 
across the room to her and pulled her to her 
feet. She screamed out very pitifully as I 
laid my hand on her, and I have no doubt 
I looked formidable enough with my dis- 
hevelled hair and great black beard, that had 
gone untrimmed now for many days, with my 
clothes old and disarranged, and my eyes 
glittering wildly in a face as pallid and as 
ghastly as her own. She was trembling so 
violently that she would have fallen if I had 
not held her, and when I asked her where 
Joel Unsworth was the poor, trembling 
creature could not frame a word in reply, 
though I saw her strive again and again to 
make some answer. 

“T am not going to hurt you,” I said, as 
gently as I could. “It is Joel Unsworth I 


have business with. Where is he?” 

Then she managed to stammer out an 
answer, though from such quivering lips and 
chattering teeth that I could barely under- 
stand her. 


“Do not hurt me,” she whimpered. “Oh, 
please do not hurt me. Take the money— 
take all the money ”—she made a gesture 
with her trembling hand to the coins lying 
on the table—-“ only, please do not hurt me.” 

“The money!” I said, with anger, for I 
had a hundred thousand pounds in the bank 
that could not save Joel Unsworth’s life— 
no, nor my own soul. “I don’t want the 
money, unless it can buy me back the last 
three months.” I pushed her into one of 
the great, old-fashioned chairs, where she 
lay, a quivering heap of terror unspeakable ; 
and then I said, “Tell me where Joel 
Unsworth is.” 

“ He is away,” she said ; “he has gone to 
Northbach.” 

I swore to myself under my breath, for 
this was indeed a misfortune. If he had 
gone there he was not likely to be back till 
midnight, and my already too long delayed 
revenge would have to wait another seven 
hours. I fell to walking up and down the 
room in angry perplexity, and I had alto- 
gether forgotten the very presence of the girl, 
till some vague sensation of discomfort made 
me turn to see her watching me very intently 
from those deep, clear eyes of hers, that, for 
all the terror they still held, yet retained some- 
thing of their wonted peace and sincerity. 
She seemed to have got over her fear a little, 
though she still trembled slightly at intervals ; 
but for some reason the close attention with 
which she watched me stirred in me a vague 
desire to defend myself, as though it were an 
accusation that she meant. 

“T am not going to hurt you,” I said again. 
“ Only keep quiet ; no harm is meant to you 
or any honest person.” 

She made no answer to that, but I saw her 
glance towards the door that lay shattered in 
its frame, and I felt myself flush a little. 

“T thought Joel Unsworth was in here,” I 
said, tugging at my beard. 

“And if he had been?” she asked, in a 
voice that was very sweet and low, and yet 
very clear also. 

“Then,” I said, “ by this he would have 
been dead”; and I resumed my sombre 
pacing to and fro, and she her thoughtful 
scrutiny of me, till at last I broke out 
angrily :— 

“Don’t look at me like that, girl.” 

“ Why do you want to kill my uncle?” she 
asked. “ You do not look like a murderer” ; 
and then in a softer tone, as though musing 
to herself: “No, not at all like a robber or a 
murderer, only sad and worn, and very, very 
tired.” 

















“T am Michael Carr,” I said ; “does that 
name tell you nothing ?” 

“No,” she said, and shook her head; 
“why should it? What has my uncle done 
to you that you should wish to kill him?” 

“He has turned my aged father into the 
streets to die of hunger,” I answered ; “ he 
has sent my infirm and aged mother into the 
workhouse, to die there of shame and a 
broken heart.” 

“Oh, no,” she cried, shyinking ; “he would 
not do that—not if he knew. I know he 
is hard and cruel to people who owe him 
money, but he would not do that. No, no,” 
she said, very eagerly ; “you are mistaken— 
he would not do that for any debt.” 

“Yet he did do it,’ I answered, “and for 
a debt that was already paid, as he well 
knew.” I took a paper from my pocket-book 
and threw it on the table before her. “ There 
is the receipt,” I said ; “and when he comes 
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money my father and I had borrowed from 
him. Then, when no news came of me and 
it was supposed that I was dead, he went to 
my father and lied to him, saying I had 
taken the money with me when I went away, 
instead of using it to pay the debt. And 
my poor father believed him. Wild and 
reckless he knew I had always been, and 
now he believed me worse. Every penny 
they could scrape together went into Joel 
Unsworth’s greedy hands—my father and my 
mother toiling day and night to pay what 
was not owing. Then father fell ill, and to 
satisfy Joel they gave him a mortgage on 
their home—the little cottage that I had 
reckoned would be always a shelter for them. 
So they toiled here at home while I wandered 
from land to land seeking fortune, that I 
might give them the comforts their old age 
needed. I would not write, for I had nothing 
but ill news to send them, and I grew old 
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‘THERE IS THE RECEIPT,’ I SAID.” 


and my hands are about his throat I shall 
thrust that into his false mouth, that his own 
lie may choke him.” 

“Oh, no,” she cried again; “there is a 
mistake—he could not have known.” 

“Three years ago,” I said, for I felt a need 
to justify myself to this frail slip of a girl with 
the searching eyes, “I left here to seek my 
fortune abroad, and the night before I went 
I came to this house and paid Joel the 





and worn, as you see me, with my constant 
failures, till people would take me for fifty, 
though I am little more than thirty. Then 
success came, for I discovered tin in West 
Australia. I sold the mine for a hundred 
thousand pounds, and hurried home, to find 
that two months before my arrival Joel 
Unsworth had foreclosed his mortgage and 
turned my father and mother into the street 
for this debt that I had paid him long before. 
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In the streets, a few days later, my father fell 
down and died of hunger ; my mother was 
taken to the workhouse. She was alive when 
I stood by-her bedside, but she did not know 
me—lI, her son, with a hundred thousand 
pounds in the bank that could not buy even 
a moment’s recognition from her. There- 
fore, when Joel Unsworth comes, I shall 
strangle him.” 

I had spoken with a rushing fluency out of 
the bitterness of my heart, for this was the 
first time I had told my story to living ears, 
and it was a relief to unburden myself. 
When I finished I saw the girl was weeping 
softly to herself, and then I saw her, still 
crying softly, slide off her chair and stand up. 

“IT am going away,” she said ; “he is my 
uncle, but I would rather die of hunger in the 
streets like your father, or in the workhouse 
like your mother, than stay another minute 
in the house of a man who could do such a 
thing.” 

I said nothing, but I watched her making 
preparations, and full as was my mind of 
fierce and brooding thoughts, yet was it 
penetrated by a sense of the dainty lightness 
of her movements and the swift gracefulness 
of her every action. But it was her eyes that 
troubled me and drew my attention, for, 
dimmed as they were with the great tears 
that kept silently rising in them and brim- 
ming over down her cheeks, yet when they 
turned on me it seemed as though they 
pierced to my innermost heart. And the 
black fury that smouldered there was dis- 
turbed by their serene but searching glance. 

“What else is it you intend to do?” I 
broke out very suddenly, warned, I know not 
how, of some other intention she had in her 


mind. 
“You must not become a murderer,” she 
answered. “I would save your dead parents 


that, at least. I shall warn my uncle not to 
come back here.” 

“Oh!” I said, fiercely. “So that is what 
your tears meant, eh? So you would save 
him, would you, and cheat me of my 
vengeance ?” 

“And save you from a crime,” she 
answered, moving towards the door. 

“Come back,” I said, sullenly. “ Justice 
is no crime. Do you think I have planned 


and contemplated this day after day, night 
after night, to be turned from my purpose by 
a girl? Come back.” 

And when she would not, but still tried to 
go, I picked her up in my arms—she weighed 
no more than a feather—and carried her 
back and put her down in her chair again. 
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“Oh, let me go,” she implored. “If you 
do this you will be no better than he.” 

“What does that matter,” I returned, 
“ when all I want is my revenge ?” 

“And what,” she asked, very softly and 
tenderly, “ would the two who are dead think 
and feel if they knew their son had become a 
murderer ?” 

“ At any rate,” I answered, moodily, “they 
would know then he was not the liar and 
thief they died thinking him—that Joel repre- 
sented him to be.” 

“ And yet,” she persisted, ‘ you know——’ 

“T know nothing,” I interrupted, “ except 
that I am waiting for my enemy to slay him.” 

She made a little gesture of despair and 
then, on a sudden, she leapt up and ran so 
swiftly to the doorway that I was only just in 
time to stop her. 

“Unless you promise,” I said, as I held 
her back, “not to do that again, I will tie 
you to your chair.” 

“If you do,” she answered, defiantly, “I 
will scream a warning to him when I hear 
him coming.” 

“Then I shall gag you,” I answered. 
“Will you promise?” 

“Never,” she said. “I would rather you 
killed me.” 

She looked up at me as she spoke with 
serene and fearless eyes and firm-set lips, and 
she seemed such a tiny, fragile thing to set 
her will against mine that I was amazed, 
and the more amazed to contrast her present 
calm courage with the pitiful and anguished 
fear she had shown when I first broke my 
way in. 

“ Are you not afraid?” I asked. “ How do 
you know I shall not join you with your 
uncle’s fate? You were frightened enough 
just now.” 

“Oh, that,” she answered, with a little 
gesture of disdain—“ that was different ; then 
I was just frightened for myself. I thought 
you were just a robber come to take that 
money on the table, and perhaps to murder 
me. But now,” she said, passionately, “ I 
would die this instant, most willingly and 
most gladly, if that would avail.” 

“You are a strange girl,” I said, wonder- 
ingly, “to be so ready to die to save your 
uncle.” 

“That is not the reason,” she answered, 
steadily ; and I turned from her with a curse 
under my breath, for I understood very well 
what she meant. 

I resumed my pacing to and fro, and all 
in a minute she was up and running again, 
and this time her hand was on the front 
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door before I caught her. I knew well that 
another moment would have seen all my 
plans ruined, for if she had escaped into the 
darkness outside, in a garden she knew and 
I did not, it was ten to one she would have 
got away and warned her uncle. I carried 
her back to the room, and finding some 
small cord I bound her hands behind her ; 
and then I fastened her by a rope round her 
waist to the high-backed, heavy, old oak 
chair in which she had been sitting. She 
struggled a little at first, but soon I suppose 
she felt the uselessness of resistance and sub- 
mitted to be tied in silence. When I had 
finished she said, with no trace of anger or 
resentment in her voice :— 

“Mr. Carr.” 

“ Well?” I said. 

“Was your mother proud of you, I 
wonder ?” 

“ Aye,” I answered, as I thought of all her 
triumph in my childish successes; “ poor 
soul, she thought no one was so wise and 
strong and clever as her son.” 

“ And what would she have thought,” in- 
terrupted my captive very quickly, “if she 
had known that one day you would use that 
strength she was so proud of to bind and 
insult a weak, helpless girl ?” 

“Tt is your own fault,” I muttered, sulkily. 

“ Perhaps,” she murmured, “it is as well 
that she is dead.” 

“ Oh, be silent,” I cried, with a threatening 
gesture. 

“ Because,” she continued, “it is much 
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better she should not know that you could do 
such things.” 

I took her own silk handkerchief then, that 
had been round her neck, and thrust it between 
her teeth, and fastened it there to prevent her 
speaking. But I could not gag her eyes nor 
my knowledge of what she thought, and 
presently I came back and took it out again. 

“T would rather you talked,” I said, “ than 
look at me like that.” 

However, now she said nothing, but sat 
there in silence while I paced up and down 
in the room, longing for the hour when my 
enemy should return and battling with the 
thoughts and memories that girl’s strange, 
deep eyes called up in me. 

“The ropes cannot hurt you,” I said, 
angrily, for her silence reproached me _ too. 
“T shall release you soon. Why do you 
insist on looking at me like that ?” 

“Tt is only that I am thinking, I suppose,” 
she answered. 

Simple words enough, but, for what obscure 
and hidden reason I know not, they seemed 
to sting me like a whip of scorpions. I 
snarled at her a sharp command to hold 
her tongue, unless she wanted to be gagged 
again ; but, quite unheeding my threat, she 
continued in an odd, abstracted tone :— 

“You see, I had a mother once myself.” 

“Oh! I understand very well,” I cried, 
“that you wish to cheat me out of my just 
revenge.” 

She made no answer, but seemed to fall 
into a kind of deep and sad reverie, and I 
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went on restlessly pacing to and fro. I think 
nearly an hour passed in complete silence, 
and then there was a fumbling at the front 
door, and I knew that at last my time had 
come. But the girl had heard the sound 
too, and her deep blue eyes looked into mine, 
shining with an inflexible resolution. 

“ By Heaven,” I cried aloud, “you shall 
not,” and I took her silk handkerchief again, 
and, though she cried out once that there was 
danger, I soon had it thrust into her mouth 
and fastened there so that she could not 
make a sound. As I drew back I saw how 
the slow, pitiful tears ran down her cheeks, 
and I went back and stooped down and said 
to her in a whisper :— 

“Be satisfied! I shall not try to escape. 
Afterwards I will give myself up to the police 
and you shall see me punished.” 

Then I went over and stood beside the 
door, waiting for Joel to enter, and I could 
feel as by physical contact how she looked 
and longed at me with all her soul in her 
eyes, and her heart and her mind, all her 
being concentrated intu the dumb pleading 
of her gaze. 

Now the front door was open, and I heard 
Unsworth close it again and lock and bolt it 
with care, and then come along the passage 
till his eye fell on the broken door. 

“Oh, my money!” he screamed at once, 
and running forward stood petrified on the 
threshold as his glance wandered from the 
money on the table to the bound and gagged 
figure of his niece, whose anguished eyes only 
I could interpret, and then at the broken 
door at his feet. He had a lighted candle in 
his hand, and, though there was a lamp on 
the table that illumined the room well enough, 
he held the candle over his head as he peered 
amazedly before him. He did not at first 
notice me, who stood motionless against the 
wall just at his side, but only gaped before 
him, and at last cried out, “ Why, lass, what’s 
todo? ‘The money has not gone—what has 
happened ?” 

He took a step or two forward as he spoke, 
probably meaning to release her, and I moved 
in front of the open doorway. Hearing me 
he turned, and I saw a pallor come upon his 
face, for in spite of the beard I had grown he 
knew me at once. 

“Yes; it is I,” I said, “come back to 
account with you for your dealings with my 
father and my mother.” 

Not a word did he speak, but fell flat on 
his face at my feet as though I had struck 
him down, and he wallowed there, moaning 
to himself. The candle rolled into one 


corner of the room, near a heap of old 
clothes, spluttering noisily. I bent down 
and laid my hands about his throat as he lay, 
but the eyes of the girl compelled me, and I 
could not do it while she watched. 

I took him by the collar—he was dazed 
with terror, for the moment he saw me he 
read my purpose in my face, and he just lay 
limply without making the least attempt to 
struggle and dragged him into the hall. 
But it was as bad there, for it seemed to me 
that her eyes pierced through the walls and 
watched my every movement, and I even 
had an impression that she was standing by 
the doorway looking at me. 

I knew how absurd this idea was, for I 
had bound her securely, but it was so strong 
that I went to look. Of course, she was 
still as I had left her, gagged and tied to her 
chair, unable to move an inch ; but I stayed 
there fascinated on the threshold, gazing 
alternately at her and at the wretch who lay 
behind me, already half dead with fear. And 
as I looked at these two victims of mine— 
from her to him, from him to her—it seemed 
to me that on her right hand stood my dead 
father, and my dead mother on her left, and 
that they looked at her with approval, but at 
me not at all. 

I went back and took Unsworth by the 
collar again, and dragged him like a sack 
into the room once more and flung him at 
her feet, and said :— 

“There is the man who slew my parents ; 
not quickly, with a painless pressure on the 
throat, but slowly, by lies and hunger and a 
broken heart. Have I no right,” I asked, 
with passion, “ to take his life in return ?” 

I think Unsworth had fainted, and though 
I saw the girl understood what I said, of 
course she could make no answer. I took 
a chair and sat down opposite to her, with 
Unsworth’s prostrate and unconscious form 
lying between us. I did not look at her, 
but I knew very well her unwavering eyes 
were fixed on me with that clear and steady, 
very deep regard I could not face. 

For a long time we sat thus, I with my 
head leaning on my hands, staring at my 
enemy lying in my power, whose only sign of 
life was a faint, half-heard moaning. Opposite 
was she whom I had gagged and bound and 
prisoned, whom I could have slain by a 
pressure of finger and thumb, in whose power 
it was not to raise a finger to hinder me, or 
to utter the least, lowest murmur of protest. 
But at her I dared never look. Many a time 
I tried, for I knew and she knew that if once 
I could meet her unwavering eyes with a 








MY DAY OF 
glance as steady, that if for so much as one 
second she failed to search my heart with her 
deep gaze, in that instant Joel Unsworth 
would be slain. 

But she neither failed nor faltered in that 
silent battle for a man’s life and a man’s soul, 
and when the dawn came I rose from my 
place and I cut 
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to master, and from not far away the gleam- 
ing river beckoned me with a kindly and a 
friendly air. Weak as I had shown myself, 
as feeble to avenge as to save, I at least 
knew how and when to die. I started to my 
feet, and was already on my way when there 
came a light touch on my arm, and at my 





the ropes that 
bound her, 4B 
and I said :— ‘ie Cae 

“You have Tam 
cheated me of 4 
my revenge 
and I will 


‘*] WENT BACK AND TOOK UNSWORTH BY THE COLLAR AGAIN AND DRAGGED 
HIM LIKE A SACK INTO THE ROOM.” 


never forgive you,” and I struck her on the 
cheek with my open palm. 

She did not wince, but I saw how her soft 
flesh reddened to the blow, and that pleased 
me, for I hated her and dreaded her with a 
hate more bitter and a dread more intense 
than I had ever felt in my life before. I 
strode from the room and the house, and 
on the threshold I cursed it and all that it 
held, and across the road I sat down beneath 
a great elm tree and, like a child, I wept with 
the bitter agony of my shame. 

Weak and foolish and fickle, I had failed 
in my revenge as in everything else. In 
nothing had I ever succeeded till mere luck, 
as with careless contempt, threw a fortune in 
my lap too late to save my parents. Like a 
hundred thousand small devils, the thought 
of my hundred thousand pounds I had been 
so proud of taunted me with my inability 
to save them or even to avenge them. It 
seemed to me that nothing was left save to 
remove from the world one worth so little, 
so complete a failure. Fortunately, swimming 
is an accoinplishment I have never been able 
















side stood that girl 
of the serene eyes. 

“You!” I cried, 
with abhorrence ; 
“what! will you 

never let me alone?” 

She answered only by a gesture that 
seemed to invite my attention to the house, 
and, looking at it, I saw with amazement that 
it was on fire, with flames and smoke pouring 
from the windows, and even with sparks 
falling round us where we stood. Yet so 
absorbed had I been in my thoughts of 
shame and self-contempt, which had ended 
in the decision to die if I might not slay, that 
I had heard and seen absolutely nothing. 

“Tt’s on fire,” I said, stupidly. 

“Tt has spread with such rapidity that I 
had barely time to escape.” She paused and 
looked at me. “ My uncle, Mr. Unsworth,” 
she said, “is in the room above the porch 
there. The stairs have fallen in, but a very 
strong and very active man might climb up 
by that water-spout, with the aid of the ivy, 
and possibly rescue him.” 

“That I’ll not do,” I cried, hotly ; “let him 
die. Heaven has taken the task I failed in.” 

She said nothing, but I read in her eyes 
of what she was thinking; and I thought, 
as I knew that she desired, of my mother’s 
gentle soul and wide-embracing love. 
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“Will you not,” she said, as the flames 
shot up higher than before—“ will you not 
try to save him?” 

“ You girl,” I cried, “ what right have you 
to ask such things of me?” 

For answer she laid her hand upon her 
soft cheek, where 
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For I understood that if the future lies with 
man the past is with God. Looking at the 
girl I said, slowly :— 

“You have saved your uncle’s life; you 
have saved mine too, I suppose; but I 
wonder if you knew how near you were 
to losing your 
own ?” 





plainly visible 
were the marks of 
my coward fingers. 
And as she made 
the gesture I saw, 
too, about her 
wrist the red scar 
of the cord with 
which I had bound 
her. 

I ran—heavens, 
how I ran!—and 
clambered up the 
spout, clinging by 
the ivy that tore in 
my grasp; and I 
beat in the window 
and battled there 
with the flames and 
the stifling smoke 
till I found Joel 
Unsworth.  Dreg- 
ging him to the 
window, I tied a 
rope round his 
body under his 
arms and I lowered 
him to the 
ground. 

By this time some 
of the neighbours 
had assembled, and 
the fools cheered 
me as I climbed 
down myself. Push- 
ing through them I 
went to where the 
girl knelt on the 
ground, and I said 
to her :— 

“Well, are you 
satisfied now ?” 

She looked at me without speaking and I 
became astonished, for her face shone 
strangely. And again I was astonished, for 
now I knew that the burden of my vengeance 
had passed from me, nor was I any longer 
ashamed that I had failed in my revenge. 








“1 TIED A ROPE ROUND HIS BODY UNDER HIS ARMS AND I é 
LOWERED HIM TO THE GROUND.” eyes looked into 


“Oh, life,” she 
said, with a cer- 
tain lofty scorn 
“T was not think- 
ing of his life or 
of your life ; no, 
nor of my 

own.” 

“Of what, then?” 
I asked. 

“Oh, I do not 
know,” she said ; 
“but perhaps of 
your mother 
dying in the work- 
house and _ your 
father broken- 
hearted in the 
street.” 

“Tell me you 
name,” I whispered. 

“Mercy,” she 
answered, simply. 
“IT am Mercy 
Fane.” 

I took both her 
hands and kissed 
them, and kissed, 
too, the red marks 
that encircled 
her wrists, and 
said :— 

“Mercy, you 
have done much ; 


do more — be 
merciful to me 
also.” 


Very sweetly 
and tenderly her 


mine, and_ while 
the people ran shouting to and fro about us 
and the doctors brought Joel Unsworth gasp 
ing back to life, and while the roaring flames 
destroyed the house where he had wrought 
iniquity, my wife Mercy and I kissed and 
plighted our troth one to the other. 

















“My Best Piece of Light Verse.” 


3y Messrs. W. S. Givpert, J. AsHBy-Srerry, Austin Dopson, OWEN SEAMAN, 
AprIAN Ross, R. C. LenmMann, Mostyn T. Picorr, Captain JOHN KENDALL, A. W. 
BUSBRIDGE, AND BARRY PAIN. 


T is altogether a mistake to Heighdy ! heighdy ! 
bd ce , > acke av ap ' 
suppose that poetry is not ee Misery _ ee 
'T “¢ e sipped no sup and he craved no crumb, 
popular. There are forms of verte 


. As he sighed for the love of a ladye. 
verse which have always been 





, ; EIsIE: I have a song to sing, O! 
held in high esteem by both  pornr: Sing me your song, O! 
the classes and the masses. ELSIE: It is sung with the ring 


Of the songs maids sing 
Who love with a love life-long, O! 
It’s the song of a merrymaid, peerly proud, 


It does not follow that what is called light 
verse or humorous poetry is easier of achieve- 


ment than verse of a more serious kind. We Who loved a lord, and who laughed aloud 
may, as someone has said, have another At the moan of the merryman, moping mum, 


Tennyson before we have another Calverley. 
No English literary period has been so pro- 
lific of excellent light verse as the present ; 
nor, indeed, can the literature of any other 
country rival us in this respect. There is a 
whole galaxy of brilliant versifiers, including 
Messrs. W. S. Gilbert, Austin Dobson, Ashby- 
Sterry, and Owen Seaman, whose clever 
rhymes are welcomed wherever the language 
is spoken. 

To the dozen leading humorous poets of 
the day we recently addressed the question : 
“What do you consider your best poem?” 
Even those who are familiar with the selec- 
tions made will greet the verses warmly 
afresh, while those to whom they are un- 
familiar may here make acquaintance with 
some real gems of literature, not, it may be, 
diamonds, but the sparkling rubies, the 
emeralds and sapphires of poetry. 

That prince of the light romantic ballad and 
of humorous minstrelsy, Mr. W. S. Gilbert, 
selects as his own favourite his “I Have a 
Song to Sing, O!” from “The Yeomen of the 
Guard,” and then, as an afterthought, thinks 





MR. W. S. GILBERT. 
From a Photo. by Alfred Ellis & Walery. 


“Ts Lifea Boon?” a still better composition. Whose soul was sad, and whose glance. was glum, 
But this latter hardly comes within the Who sipped no sup, and who craved no crumb, 
domain of light verse. The first runs As he sighed for the love of a ladye ! 
thus :-— Ileighdy ! heighdy ! 
ri Misery me, lackadaydee ! 
Point: I have a song to sing, O! He sipped no sup, etc. 
ELSIE: Sing me your song, O ! Point: I have a song to sing, O! 
POINT : It is sung to the moon ELSIE : Sing me your song, O! 
By a love-lorn loon POINT : It is sung to the knell 
Who fled from the mocking throng, O ! Of a churchyard bell, 
It’s the song of a merryman, moping mum, And a doleful dirge, ding dong, O! 
Whose soul was sad, and whose glance was glum, It’s a song of a popinjay, bravely born, 
Who sipped no sup, and who craved no crumb, Who turned up his noble nose with scorn 
As he sighed for the love of a ladye. At the humble merrymaid, peerly proud, 
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Who loved that lord, and who laughed aloud 

At the moan of the merryman, moping mum, 
Whose soul was sad, and whose glance was glum, 
Who sipped no sup, and who craved no crumb, 


As he sighed for the love of a ladye ! 


Boru : Heighdy ! heighdy ! 
Misery me, lackadaydee ! 
He sipped no sup, etc. 
ELSIE : I have a song to sing, O! 
POINT : Sing me your song, O! 
ELSIE : It is sung with a sigh 


Anda a tear in the eye, 
For it tells of a righted wrong, O! 
It’s the song of a merrymaid, once so gay, 
Who turned on her heel and tripped away 
From the peacock popinjay, bravely born, 
Who turned up his noble nose with scorn 
At the humble heart that he did not prize : 
So she begged on her knees with downcast eyes 
For the love of the merryman, moping mum, 
\\ hose soul was sad, and whose glance was glum, 
Who sipped no sup, and who craved no crumb, 
As he sighed for the love of a ladye ! 
BoTH : Heighdy ! heighdy ! 
Misery me, lackadaydee ! 
His pains were o’er, and he signed no more, 
For he lived in the love of a ladye ! 
Reproduced by kind permission of Messrs. Chappell ard 
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Mr. Ashby-Sterry, author of numerous 
volumes of light verse, including “ Boudoir 
Ballads,” “The Lazy Minstrel,” etc., thus 
writes: “In reply to your kind letter, I beg 
to say it is by no means easy to fix on my 
favourite composition. I often find the one 
one likes best oneself the public don’t care 


about. The enclosed book only represents 
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a portion of the mass of verse I have written 
in various directions, and I can assure you I 


have a great difficulty in making a selection.” 
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PET’S PUNISHMENT. 
O, if my love offended me, 

And we had words together, 
To show her I would master be, 
I'd whip her with a feather ! 
If then she, like a naughty girl, 

Would tyranny declare it, 
I'd give my pet a cross of pearl, 
And make her always bear it. 
If still she tried to sulk and sigh, 
And threw away my posies, 
I'd catch my darling on the sly, 
And smcther her with roses ! 
But should she clench her dimpled fists, 
Or contradict her betters, 
I'd manacle her tiny wrists 
With dainty golden fetters 
And if she dared her lips to pout 
Like many pert young misses— 
I'd wind my arm her waist about, 


And punish her—with kisses ! 


As for Mr. Austin Dobson, the talented 
biographer, and author of “Vignettes in 
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Rhyme,” “Old World Idylls,” etc., his well 
known modesty forbids him to do more than 
to hint at a preference by declaring that 
“A Dialogue from Plato” is a “ fair example 
of my distinctive manner.” 

A DIALOGUE FROM PLATO. 


‘* Le temps le mieux employé est celui qu'on perd.” 
—Claude Tillier. 


I'd ‘‘ read” three hours. Both notes and text 
Were fast a mist becoming ; 

In bounced a vagrant bee, perplexed, 
And filled the room with humming. 

Then out. The casement’s leafage sways, 
And, parted light, discloses 

Miss Di., with hat and book—a maze 
Of muslin mixed with roses, 











‘You're reading Greek?” ‘* I am—and you?” 
‘*O, mine’s a mere romancer !” 

‘*So Plato is.” ‘* Then read him—do ; 
And I'll read mine in answer.” 

Iread. ‘‘ My Plato (Plato, too 
That wisdom thus should harden !) 

Declares ‘ blue eyes look doubly blue 
Beneath a Dolly Varden.’” 

She smiled. ‘* My book in turn avers 
(No author’s name is stated) 

That sometimes those Philosophers 
Are sadly mis-translated.” 

** But hear—the next’s in stronger style ; 
The Cynic School asserted 

That two red lips which part and smile 
May not be controverted !” 

She smiled once more : ‘‘ My book, I find, 
Observes some modern doctors 

Would make the Cynics out a kind 
Of album-verse concoctors.” 

Then I: *‘ Why not? ‘ Ephesian law, 
No less than time’s tradition, 

Enjoined fair speech on all who saw 
Diana’s apparition.’ ” 

She blushed—this time. ‘‘ If Plato’s page 
No wiser precept teaches, 

Then I’d renounce that doubtful sage 
And walk to Burnham Beeches.” 

** Agreed,” I said. ‘* For Socrates 
(I find he too is talking) 

Thinks Learning can’t remain at ease 
While Beauty goes a-walking.” 

She read no more. I leapt the sill : 
The sequel’s scarce essential 

Nay, more than this, I hold it still 
Vrofoundly confident al. 


Reproduced by kind permission of Messrs. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner, and Co., Ltd. 


Mr. Owen Seaman, the brilliant versifier 
and the new editor of Punch, writes: “ This 
is a very invidious distinction that you ask me 
to draw. For myself, I have a feeling of 
peculiar tenderness towards a parody of mine 
called ‘At the Sign of the Cock’ (from ‘ In 
Cap and Bells’), being an imitation of Mr. 
George Meredith’s, ‘Odes in Contribution to 
the Song of French History.’ Nobody but 
myself can understand a word of this parody, 
and I am, perhaps pardonably, rather proud 
of that distinction. Still, in view of the 
present enfente I will not press its claims. Of 
other attempted parodies ‘Elegi Musarum’ 
(‘ The Battle of the Bays’), in imitation of Mr. 
William Watson ; ‘ A Ballad of a Bun’ (‘ The 
Battle of the Bays’), in imitation of Mr. 
John Davidson; and ‘Among the Roaring 
Forties ; or, the New Menagerie of Letters’ 
(‘In Cap and Bells’), after Mr. Swinburne, 
affect me, if I may say so, not unpleasantly. 
In the vein of satire ‘The Literary Parasite’ 
(‘A Harvest of Chaff’) is as passable a thing as 
I am likely to produce ; and in light verse 
with a touch of seriousness I have perhaps 
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contented myself most with some lines 
‘To Christine’ (also from ‘A Harvest of 
Chaff’). As a protest against being re- 
garded by critics, otherwise too generous, 
as a writer of nothing but parodies, whereas 
not one thing in ten that I write is a parody 
at all, I think that, if I must choose one 
single poem to be judged by, I will take my 
chance with this last, ‘ To Christine.’ ” 





[Ernest H. Mills. 


TO CHRISTINE. 

(An offering from her bachelor uncle, who, in 
default of the power to immortalize her through the 
intrinsic merits of his verse, consoled himself by 
enshrining her in the deathless pages of ‘‘ Mr. Punch’s 
Almanack.”’) 

Child of the silk-soft golden hair, 
The sweet, grave face, the hazel eyes, 
Mother of dolls, a constant care 
That makes you prematurely wise ; 
(Although your brother, younger yet, 
Adopts an independent tone, 
And begs you will not always set 
Your wisdom up against his own) 
I take delight to touch with you 
On divers themes, and well I may ; 
It is your charming habit to 
Believe exactly what I say. 
When you inquire with thoughtful brow 
What any given object is, 
Why it was made, and when, and how, 
And other cognate mysteries ; 
When by your manner you imply 
That nothing known to mortal men, 
Or even seraphs up the sky, 
Eludes my penetrating ken ; 
Forgotten hopes renew their bloom ; 
I feel I have not wholly failed ; 
‘* There still is one,” I say, ‘* from whom 
My awful ignorance is veiled. 
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** As yet no disillusion saps 
A faith pathetically stout, 
\nd several seasons must elapse 
sefore she gets to find me out.” 
So from our converse I abstract 
\ sentiment akin to joy, 
Fleeting, I own, and, as a fact, 
Not unencumbered with alloy. 
For memory probes an ancient sore 
Connected with my distant youth ; 
I, too, should like to be once more 
A quiet searcher after truth ; 
Once more to learn in various schools 
The things rejected by-and-by 
When I discovered certain rules 
Which the exceptions stultify ; 
Found Nature with herself at strife 
(To take a single case) and woke 
To the depressing view that life 
Must be regarded as a joke. 
A blight possessed my eager soul ; 
iviy fancies took a fatal twist ; 
And I assumed the chronic rdéle 
Of what is called a humorist. 
For you such fears are far away ; 
Your faith and your digestion thrive ; 
But then I’m forty, if a day, 
And you, of course, are only five. 
Still, here’s the best I can in rhyme ; 
And when (how rare the angels’ calls !) 
You come again at Christmas-time 
To greet the dear familiar walls, 
You'll take my verse for what it’s worth, 
And, though you find it barely sane, 
You'll raise a decent show of mirth 
To spare the author needless pain ; 
And lift your tiny silver mug, 
Graven with mine, the giver’s, name, 
And toast my health, and bid me hug 
The patient hope of coming fame ; 
And I shall answer, ‘‘ Dear, you see, 
My future lies behind my back ; 
But here’s your immortality 
In ‘Mr. Punch’s Almanack’ !” 
Reproduced by kind permission of Messrs. Archibald 


Constable and ¢ 


Mr. Arthur Reed Ropes (“ Adrian Ross ”), 
a most prolific lyrist and librettist, among 
whose many successes we may mention “ San 
Toy,” “The Messenger Boy,” “A Country 
Girl,” etc., writes : “ I donot know that I have 
a chef d’euvre in humorous poetry. My best 
work in that line has never seen the foot- 
lights, nor has it been published. The best 
thing published is, I think, ‘ The Balance of 
Power,’ which appeared long ago in the 
Tatler.” ‘This runs as follows : 
You take some States, not less than three ; 
We'll call them A and B and C 
Not Russia, France, or Germany, 
But each a simple letter. 
Supposing A should buy a gun, 
Then B must purchase more than one ; 
And C, who cannot be outdone, 
Will go a cannon better. 
Now A, if not entirely mad, 
Another gun or so must add, 
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Uniil he overtops them ; 
And B and C will order more, 
Exactly as they did before, } 
And lay up implements of war 

Till lack of money stops them ! 

For this is the Balance of Power, 
Humanity’s loveliest flower ; 

If we were not afraid 

Of the guns we have made 
We should all be at war in an hour. 
The war clouds may threaten and lower, 
But never will break in a shower, 

For we haven’t the cash 

To do anything rash, 

Upsetting the Balance of Power. 
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Then B, on some convenient day, 

Will make a secret league with A, 

In which they practically say, 
They'll go for C together ; 

The secret, being one of State, 

Is certain to evaporate, 

And C may soon anticipate 
Extremely sultry weather ! 

So C his neighbours will fatigue 

With patriotic base intrigue, 

Until he makes a secret league 
With each of both the others ; 

So any two to fight are loth, 

Because the third is bound by oath 

To fight against and for them both 
As enemies and brothers! 


And this is the Balance of Power, 
Diplomacy’s climax and flower ; 

If we did not surmise 

We were all telling lies 
We should all be at war in an hour! 
The war-clouds may threaten and lower, 
3ut never will break in a shower, 

For you cannot depend 

On a foe or a friend 
When it comes to the Balance of Power ! 


As many as the others had, 


Reproduced by kind permission of the Proprietors of the 
Tatler, 
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BEST PIECE 
“The question,” writes Mr. R. C. Leh- 
mann, M.P., a former editor of the Daily 
News and a frequent contributor to Punch, 
“you propose to me is not an easy one 
to answer. If the word ‘humorous’ is to 
be strictly interpreted in its conventionally 
limited sense, my personal preference amongst 
my own pieces of verse would either go to 
‘To the Master of Trinity,’ originally pub- 
lished in ‘The Granta’ and republished in 
‘Anni Fugaces’ (John Lane), or to ‘The 
Duke of Donnybrook and Bow,’ originally 
published in Punch and republished in 
‘Crumbs of Pity’ (Blackwood). If, however, 
you include verse which is, perhaps, better 
described as light than as strictly humorous, 
I should select either ‘To Rufus, A Spaniel,’ 
originally published in Puch and republished 
in ‘Crumbs of Pity,’ or ‘ Inter Amicos,’ origin- 
ally published in Blackwoods Magazine and 
republished in ‘Crumbs of Pity.’ But, even 
as I write, other pieces suggest themselves, 
and in any case I am certain I could name 
pieces by other writers that I prefer to any 
I have written myself.” 
TO RUFUS, A SPANIEL. 

Rufus, a bright New Year! A savoury stew, 

Bones, broth, and biscuits, is prepared for you. 

See how it steams in your enamelled dish, 

Mixed in each part according to your wish. 

Hide in your straw the bones you cannot crunch— 

They'll come in handy for to-morrow’s lunch ; 

Abstract with care each tasty scrap of meat, 

Remove each biscuit to a fresh retreat 

(A dog, I judge, would deem himself disgraced 

Who até a biscuit where he found it placed) ; 

Then nuzzle round and make your final sweep, 

And sleep, replete, your after-dinner sleep. 

High in our hall we’ve piled the fire with logs 

For you, the doyen of our corps of dogs. 

There, when the stroll that health demands is done, 

Your right to ease by due exertion won, 

There shall you come, and on your long-haired mat, 

Thrice turning round, shall tread the jungle flat, 

And, rhythmically snoring, dream away 

The peaceful evening of your New Year’s day. 

Rufus ! there are who hesitate to own 

Merits, they say, your master sees alone. 

They judge you stupid, for you show no bent 

To any poodle-dog accomplishment. 

Your stubborn nature never stooped to learn 

Tricks by which mumming dogs their biscuits earn. 

Men mostly find you, if they change their seat, 

Couchant obnoxious to their blundering feet ; 

Then, when a door is closed, you steadi!y 

Misjudge the side on which you ought to be ; 

Yelping outside when all your friends are in, 

You raise the echoes with your ceaseless din, 

Or, always wrong, but turn and turn about, 

ITowling inside when all the world is out. 

They scorn your gestures and interpret ill 

Your humble signs of friendship and goodwill ; 

Laugh at your gambols, and pursue with jeers 

The ringlets clustered on your spreading ears ; 

See without sympathy your sore distress 
When Ray obtains the coveted caress, 
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And you, a jealous lump of growl and glare, 
Hide from the world your head beneath a chair. 
They say your legs are bandy—so they are : 
Nature so formed them that they might go far ; 
They cannot brook your music ; they assail 
The joyful quiverings of your stumpy tail 

In short, in one anathema confound 

Shape, mind, and heart, and all my little hound. 
Well, let them rail. If, since your life began, 
Beyond the customary lot of man 

Staunchness was yours ; if of your faithful heart 
Malice and scorn could never claim a part ; 

If in your master, loving while you live, 

You own no fault or own it to forgive ; 

If, as you lay your head upon his knee, 

Your deep-drawn sighs proclaim your sympathy ; 
If faith and friendship, growing with your age, 
Speak through your eyes and all his love engage ; 
If by that master’s wish your life you rule— 

If this be folly, Rufus, you’re a fool. 

Old dog, content you ; Rufus, have no fear ; 
While life is yours and mine your place is here. 
And when the day shall come, as come it must, 
When kKufus goes to mingle with the dust 

(If Fate ordains that you shall pass before 

To the abhorred and sunless Stygian shore), 

I think old Charon, punting through the dark, 
Will hear a sudden friendly little bark ; 

And on the shore he'll mark without a frown 

A flap-eared doggie, bandy-legged and brown. 
Iie’ll take you in; since watermen are kind, 
He’d scorn to leave my little dog behind. 

Hle’ll ask no obol, but instal you there 

On Styx’s further bank without a fare. 
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There shall you sniff his cargoes as they come, 

And droop your head, and turn, and still be dumb— 
Till one fine day, half joyful, half in fear, 

You run and prick a recognising ear, 

And last, oh, rapture ! leaping to his hand, 

Salute your master as he steps to land. 


Reproduced by kind permission of Messrs. W. Blackwood 
and Sons. 


Mr. Mostyn T. Pigott, whose work is well 
known to readers of Zhe World and The 
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Grand Magazine, writes: 
is hardly the term I should myself have 
applied to the enelosed, but, as it is 
about the only thing I ever wrote that 
attracted general notice, I enclose it. It was 
written in the lurid days of the ‘ Bodley 
Head,’ when Vigo Street sent out the ‘Yellow 
Book’ with its Aubrey Beardsley illustrations 
and its ‘daring’ prose and verse—verse and 
prose, I ought to say.” 
THE SECOND COMING OF ARTHUR. 
(A certain Past adapted to a possible Future.) 
*Twas rollog, and the minim potes 
Did mime and mimble in the cafe ; 
All footly were the Vhilerotes, 
And Daycadongs outstrafe. 
Beware the Yallerbock, my son ! 
The aims that rile, the art that racks, 
Beware the Aub-Aub Bird, and shun 
The stumious Beerbomax. 
He took Excalibur in hand : 
Long time the canxome foe he sought 
So rested he by the Jonbul tree, 
And stood awhile in thought. 
Then, as veep Vigo’s marge he trod, 
The Yallerbock, with tongue of blue, 
Came piffling through the Headley Bod, 
And flippered as it flew. 
One, two! One, two! And through and through 
Excalibur went snicker-snack ! 
He took its dead and bodless head 
And went jucunding back. 
And hast thou slain the Yallerbock ? 
Come to my arms, my squeamish boy ! 
Oh, brighteous peace ! ! 


Purlieu : 
He jawbled in his joy. 


Purlice ! 


*Twas rollog, and the minim potes 
Did mime and mimble in the cafe ; 

All footly were the V’hilerotes, 

And Daycadongs outstrafe, 
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Captain John Kendall, known to fame as 
“Dum-Dum” of Punch, writes: “Of my 
re-published work, ‘To an Elephant,’ from 
‘Rhymes of the East,’ has, I think, been 
about the most acceptable to my reviewers 
and may be takenas the best. For parody, 
“To Mandalay—Greeting,’a Kipling-\\ hitman 
piece, or ‘Sairey,’ seem to be approved. 
Personally, I prefer ‘The Last Hockey,’ after 
Tennyson. Many of my best pieces have not 
yet appeared in book form. I have omitted 
these from consideration, partly because they 
have not been overhauled, and partly because 
I have yet to learn the opinions of the wise 
on their comparative merits or failings.” 

TO AN ELEPHANT. 
On His Tonic (Qualities. 
Solace of mine hours of anguish, 
Peace-imparting View, when I, 
Sick of Hindo-Sturm-und-Drang, wish 
I could lay me down and die, 
Very present help in trouble, 
Never-failing anodyne 
For the blows that knock us double, 

Ilere’s towards thee, Hathi mine ! 
As, ’tis said, the dolorous Jack Tar 
Turns to view the watery Vast, 
When he mourns his frail charac-tar, 

Or deplores his jagged I'ast, 
Climbs a cliff, and breathes his sighs on 
That appalling breast until, 
Borne from off the far horizon, 
Voices whisper, ‘‘ Cheer up, Bill !” 
So when evil chance or dark as- 
persions crush the bosom’s lord, 
When discomfort rends the car-cass, 
When we're sorry, sick, or bored, 
When the year is at its hottest, 
And our life with sorrow crowned, 
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“MY BEST PIECE 


Gazing thee-wards, where thou blottest 
Out the landscape, pulls us round, 
Gives us peace, some nameless modi- 
cum of cheer to mind and eye : 
Something that can soothe a body 
Like a blessed lullaby. 
Sweet it is to watch thee, Hathi, 
Through the stertorous afternoons, 
Wond’ring why so stout a party 
Wears such baggy pantaloons : 
Sweet, again, to steal a-nigh and 
Watch thee, ere thy meals begin, 
Deftly weigh th’ unleavened viand, 
Lest thou be deceived therein : 
Sweet to mark thee gravely dining : 
Grand, when day has nearly gone, 
lis to view yon Orb declining 
Down behind thee, broadside on : 


Ay ! and when thy vassals tub thee, 
And thou writhest neath the brick 
Wherewithal they take and scrub thee, 

*Twere a sight to heal the sick ! 
Not a pose but serves to ward off 
Pangs that had of yore prevailed ; 
F’en the stab of being scored off 
Owns the charm, old Double-Tailed ! 
But, O Thou that giv’st the flabby 
Strength, and stingo’st up the weak 
Restful as a grand old Abbey 
Bracing as a Mountain Peak : 
All the bonds of Age were slackened, 
And my years were out of sight, 
When I burst upon thy back end 
As thou kneeled’st yesternight ! 
Ilead and frame were hidden. Only 
* Loomed a black, colossal Seat, 
Taut, magnificent, and lonely, 
O’er a pair of suppliant feet. 
To th’ astounded mind conveying 
‘reams from which my manhood shrank, 
(fa very fat man praying, 
Whom a boy would love to spank. 
And I felt my fingers twitching, 
And my sinews turned to wire, 
And my palm was itching, itching, 
With the old, unhallowed fire. 
While the twofold voice within me 
Urged their long-forgotten feud, 
One to do thee shame would win me 
One that whispered, ‘* Don’t be rude !” 
Till, by heaven ! thy pleading beauty 
Drove those carnal thoughts away, 
And the friend that came to scruti- 
nise was left behind to pray : 
For I shamed thee not, nor spanked thee ; 
But to rearward, on the plain, 
Hathi, on my knees I thanked thee 
That I felt a boy again ! 
kind 
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A really talented and prolific bard, Mr. 
A. W. Busbridge (“ A. W. B.”), writes as 
follows : 

MY MASTERPIECE ? 
My masterpiece? Oh, yes, I will comply, 
And carry out the Editor’s instructions ; 
I'll let him have the very best of my 
Productions, 


OF LIGHT VERSE.” 
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MR, A. W. 


Come, little webs of fancy, lightly spun, 
And sent to court acceptance—or rejection— 
And let me see which most from me has won 
Affection. 
Nay ; for that foolish metaphor I pray 
You will extend to me a gracious pardon 
You are the flowers making sweet and gay 
My garden. 
Come! 
This modest bud, or that more forward blossom 
This humble daisy, or that proud odont- 


> 
oglossum ? 


Let me choose ; which is the one I want ? 
? 


Which organ shall decide? The eye or nose, 
Between sweet thyme and glaring daffodilly ? 
Which make comparison between the rose 
And lily ? 
Stupendous task! To set your glories down, 
And have them duly ticketed and graded ; 
Restore the primal tint in what is brown 
And faded ; 
Bring back the fragrance of a yesterday, 
The brilliance of past summers to remember, 
Or raise again, to give a charm to May, 
December! 
Impossible ! Success might bring me bliss, 
But, oh ! I know that I can never see it ; 
I cannot choose a masterpiece, so this 
Must be it ! 


The name of Mr. Barry Pain is well known 
to most readers as a writer of light verse. 
He chooses the following as representing 
his high-water mark :— 

THE POETS AT TEA. 
I. MACAULAY. 
Pour, varlet, pour the water, 
The water steaming hot ! 
A spoonful for each man of us, 
Another for the pot ! 
We shall not drink from amber, 

No Capuan slave shall mix 
For us the snows of Athos 

With port at thirty-six ; 
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Whiter than snow the crystals 
Grown sweet ‘neath tropic fires, 
More rich the herb of China’s field, 
The pasture-lands more fragrance yield: 
For ever let Britannia wield 
The teapot of her sires ! 
2. TENNYSON. 
I think that I am drawing to an end : 
For on a sudden came a gasp for breath, 
And stretchings of the hands, and blinded eyes, 
And a great darkness falling on my soul. 
O Hallelujah ! Kindly pass the milk. 
3. SWINBURNE. 
As the sin that was sweet in the sinning 
Is foul in the ending thereof, 
As the heat of the summer’s beginning 
Is past in the winter of love : 
O purity, painful and pleading ! 
O coldness, ineffably gray ! 
O hear us, our handmaid unheeding, 
And take it away ! 
4. COwPeER. 
The cosy fire is bright and gay, 
The merry kettle boils away 
And hums a cheerful song. 
I sing the saucer and the cup, 
Pray, Mary, fill the teapot up, 
And do not make it strong. 
5- BROWNING. 
Bah! We take another case 
Pass the bills on the pills on the window-sill ; 
notice the capsule. 
(A sick man’s fancy, no doubt, but I place 
Reliance on trade-marks, sir)—so perhaps you'll 
Excuse the digression—-this cup which I hold 
Light poised—bah, it’s spilt in the bed! 
let’s on go 
Ilold Bohea and sugar, sir; if you were told 
The sugar was salt, would the Bohea be Congo ? 


Tut! 


well, 
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6. WORDSWORTH. 
Come, little cottage girl, you seem 
To want my cup of tea ; 
And will you take a little cream ? 
Now, tell the truth to me.” 
She had a rustic woodland grin, 
Her cheek was soft as silk, 
And she replied, ‘‘ Sir, please put in 
A little drop of milk.” 
‘* Why, what put milk into your head ? 
*Tis cream my cows supply” ; 
And five times to the ehild I said, 
** Why, pig-head, tell me, why ?” 


“ec 


** Vou call me pig-head,” she replied ; 
** My proper name is Ruth. 
I called that milk ”—she blushed with pride— 
** You bade me speak the truth.” 
7. Por. 
Here’s a mellow cup of tea—golden tea ! 
What a world of rapturous thought its 
brings to me ! 
Oh, from out the silver cells 
Ilow.it wells ! 
How it smells! 
Keeping tune, tune, tune, tune 
To the tintinnabulation of the spoon. 
And the kettle on the fire 
Boils its spout off with desire, 
With a desperate desire 
And a crystalline endeavour 
Now, now to sit, or never, 
On the top of the pale-faced moon, 
But he always came home to tea, tea, tea, tea, tea, 
Tea to the # — th. 
8. ROSSETTI. 
The lilies lie in my lady’s bower e 
(O weary mother, drive the cows to roost), 
They faintly droop for a little hour ; 
My lady’s head droops like a flower. 
She took the porcelain in her hand 
(O weary mother, drive the cows to roost) ; 
She poured ; I drank at her command ; 
Drank deep, and now—you understand ! 
(O weary mother, drive the cows to roost). 


fragrance 


9. BURNS. 
Weel, gin ye speir, I’m no inclined, 
Whusky or tay—to state my mind 
Fore ane or ither ; 
For, gin I tak the first, ’'m-fou, 
And gin the next, I’m dull as you, 
Mix a’ thegither. 
10. WALT WHITMAN. 
One cup for my self-hood, 
Many for you. Allons, camerados, we will drink 
together, 
O hand-in-hand! That 
you've done with it. 
What butter-colour'd hair you've got. I don’t want 
to be personal. ‘ 
All right, then, you needn’t. You're a stale-cadaver 
Eighteenpence if the bottles are returned. 
Allons, from all bat-eyed formules. 


teaspoon, please, when 
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Puck of Pook’s Hill. 


By RUDYARD KHAIPLING. 


IV. 

“OLD MEN AT PEVENSEY.” 

T has nought to do with 
apes or devils,” Sir Richard 
fh} Went on, in an undertone. 
Sei “It concerns De Aquila, 
than whom there was never 
bolder nor craftier, nor more 
hardy knight born. And, remember, he was 
an old, old man at that time.” 

“When ?” said Dan. 

“When we came back from sailing with 
Witta.” 

“What did you do with your gold?” said 
Dan. 

“ Have patience. Link by link is chain- 
mail made. _I will tell all in its place. We 
bore the gold to Pevensey on horseback— 
three loads of it—and then up to the north 
chamber, above the great hall of Pevensey 
Castle, where De Aquila lay in winter. He 
sat on his bed like a little white falcon, turn- 
ing his head swiftly from one to the other as 
we told our tale. Jehan the Crab, an old 
sour man-at-arms, guarded the stairway, but 
De Aquila bade him wait at the stair-foot, 
and let down both leather curtains over the 
door. It was Jehan whom De Aquila had 
sent to us with the horses, and only Jehan 
had loaded the gold. When our story was 
told, De Aquila gave us the news of England, 
for we were as men waked from a year-long 
sleep. The Red King was dead—slain (ye 
remember ?) the day we set sail—and Henry, 
his younger brother, had made himself King 
of England over the head of Robert of 
Normandy. This was the very thing that the 
Red King had done when our Great William 
died. Then Robert of Normandy, mad, as 
De Aquila said, at twice missing this king- 
dom, had sent an army against England, 
which army had been well beaten back to 
their ships at Portsmouth. A little earlier, 
and Witta’s ship would have rowed through 
them. 

“*And now,’ said De Aquila, ‘half the 
great barons of the north and west are out 
against the King between Salisbury and 
Shrewsbury, and half the other half wait to 
see which way the game shall go. They say 





Henry is overly English for their stomachs, 
Vol. xxxi —51. 





because he hath married an English wife and 
she hath coaxed him to give back their old 
laws to our Saxons. (Better ride a horse by 
the bit he knows, / say.) But that is only a 
cloak for their falsehood.’ He cracked his 
finger on the table where the wine was spilt, 
and thus he spoke :— 

“William crammed us Norman barons 
full of good English acres after Senlac. / 
had my share too,’ he said, and clapped 
Hugh on the shoulder ; ‘but I warned him—I 
warned him before Odo rebelled—that he 
should have bidden the barons give up their 
lands and lordships in Normandy if they 
would be English lords. Now they are all 
but princes both in England and Normandy 
—trencher-fed hounds, with a foot in one 
trough and both eyes on the other! Robert 
Shortboots’ (for so we called Robert of 
Normandy) ‘has sent them word that if they 
do not fight for him in England he will sack 
and harry out their lands in Normandy. 
Therefore Clare has risen, FitzOsborne has 
risen, Montgomery has risen—whom our First 
William made an English earl. Even D’Arcy 
is out with his men, whose father I remember 
a little hedge-sparrow knight nearby Caen. 
If Henry wins, the barons can still flee to 
Normandy, where Robert will welcome them. 
If Henry loses, Robert, he says, will give 
them more lands in England. Oh, a pest— 
a pest on Normandy, for she will be England’s 
curse this many a long year!’ 

“* Amen,’ said Hugh. ‘ But will this war 
come our ways, think you ?’ 

“*Not from the north,’ said De Aquila. 
‘ But the sea is always open. If the barons 
gain the upper hand Robert will send another 
army into England for sure, and this time I 
think he will land here—where his father, 
the Conqueror, landed. Ye have brought 
your pigs to a pretty market! Half England 
alight, and gold enough on the ground ’—he 
stamped on the bags beneath the table—‘ to 
set every sword in Christendom fighting.’ 

“*What is to do?’ said Hugh. ‘I have 
no keep at Dallington ; and if we buried it, 
whom could we trust ?’ 

“*Me,’ said De Aquila. ‘ Pevensey walls 
are strong. No man but Jehan, who is my 
dog, knows what is between them.’ He drew 
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a curtain by the shot-window and showed us 
the shaft of a well in the thickness of the 
wall. 

“*T made it for a drinking well,’ he said, 
‘but we found salt water, and it rises and 
falls with the tide. Hark!’ We heard the 
water whistle and blow at the bottom. ‘ Will 
it serve ?’ said he. 
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he raised his voice—“we rode back to 
Pevensey.” 

“T’m_ sorry,” said Una, for the knight 
seemed very sorrowful. 

“ Little maid, it all passed long ago. They 
were young; we were old. We let them 
keep the manors. ‘Aha!’ cried De Aquila 
from his shot-win- 
dow, when we dis- 








“Needs must,’ 
said Hugh. ‘Our 


lives are in thy 
hands.’ So we 
lowered all _ the 


gold down except 
one small chest of 
it by De Aquila’s 
bed, which we 
kept as much for 
his delight in 
its weight and 
colour as for our 
needs. 

“In the morn- 
ing, ere we rode 
to our manors, he 





said: ‘I do not 
say farewell, be- 
cause ye will re- 
turn and bide 
here. Not for 
love nor for sor- 
row, but to be 
with the gold. 


Have a care,’ he 
said, laughing, 
‘lest I use it to 
make myself 
Pope. Trust me 
not, but return !’” 

Sir Richard 
paused and smiled 
sadly. 

“In seven days, 
then, we returned 
from our manors 
—from the manors 








mounted. ‘ Back 
again to earth, old 
foxes?’ but when 
we were in his 
chamber above 
the hall he put his 
arms about us 
and said, ‘Wel- 
come, ghosts! 
Welcome, poor 
ghosts!’... Thus 
it fell out that we 
were rich beyond 
belief, and lonely. 
And lonely !” 

“ What did you 
do?” said Dan. 

“We watched 
for Robert of Nor- 
mandy,” said the 
knight. “De 
Aquila was like 
Witta. He suffered 
no idleness. In 
fair weather we 
would ride along 
the marsh between 
Bexlei on the one 
side, to Cuckmere 
on the other— 
sometimes with 
hawk, sometimes 
with hound (there 
are stout hares 
both on the marsh 
and the down- 
land), but always 
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which had been with an eye to the 
ours. ” ““WE RODE BACK TO PEVENSEY. sea, for fear of 
“And were fleets from Nor 
the children quite~well?” said Una. mandy. In foul weather he would walk on 
“My sons were young. Land, rule, and_ the top of his tower, frowning against the 


governance belong by right to young men.” 
Sir Richard was talking to himself. “It 
would have broken their hearts if we had 
taken back our manors. They made us 
Hugh and 
I was 
No!” 
“And therefore ”— 


great welcome, but we could see 
I could see—that our day was done. 
a cripple and he a one-armed man. 
He shook his head. 





rain—peering here and pointing there. It 
always vexed him to think how Witta’s 
ship had come and gone without his know- 
ledge. When the wind ceased and ships 
anchored, to the wharf’s edge he would 
go and, leaning on his sword among the 
stinking fish, would call to the mariners for 
their news from France. His other eye he 

















PUCK OF 
kept landward for word of Henry’s war 
against the barons. 

“Many brought him news — jongleurs, 
harpers, pedlars, sutlers, priests, and the like; 
and, though he was secret enough in small 
things, yet, if their news misliked him, then, 
regarding neither time nor place nor people, 
would he curse our King Henry for a fool or 
a babe. I have heard him say aloud by the 
fishing-boats : ‘If I were King of England I 
would do thus and thus’; and when I rode 
out to see that the warning beacons were 
laid and dry, he has often called to me from 
the shot-window: ‘Look to it, Richard, 
do not copy our blind King, but see with 
thine own eyes and feel with thine own 
hands.’ I do not think he knew any sort of 
fear. And so we lived at Pevensey, in the 
little chamber above the hall. One foul 
night came word that a messenger of the 
King waited below. We were chilled after a 
long riding in the fog towards Bexlei, which 
is an easy place for ships te land. De Aquila 
sent word the man might either eat with us 
or wait till we had fed. Anon Jehan, at the 
stair-head, cried that he had called for horse, 
and was gone. ‘Pest on him!’ said De 
Aquila. ‘I have more to do than to shiver 
in the great hall for every gadling the King 
sends. Left he no word ?’ 

“* None,’ said Jehan, ‘except ’—he had 
been with De Aquila at Senlac—‘ except he 
said that if an old dog could not learn new 
tricks it was time to sweep out the kennel.’ 

“*Qho !’ said De Aquila, rubbing his nose, 
‘to whom did he say that ?’ 

“*To his beard, chiefly, but some to his 
horse’s flank as he was girthing up. I fol- 
lowed him out,’ said Jehan the Crab. 

“** What was his shield-mark ?’ 

““*Gold horseshoes on black,’ said the 
Crab. 

“«That is one of Fulke’s men,’ said De 
Aquila.’ 

Puck broke in very gently, “Gold horse- 
shoes on black is of the Fulkes’ shield. 
The Fulkes’ arms are 2 

The knight waved one hand statelily. 

“Thou knowest that evil man’s true 
name,” he replied, “but I have chosen to 
call him Fulke because I promised him I 
would not tell the story of his wickedness 
so that any man might know it I have 
changed a// the names in my tale. His 
children’s children may be still alive.” 

“ True—true,” said Puck, smiling softly. 
“It is knightly to keep faith—even after a 
thousand years.” 

Sir Richard bowed a little and went on :— 
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“Gold horseshoes on black,’ said De 
Aquila. ‘I had heard Fulke had joined the 
barons, but if this is true our King must be 
of the upper hand. No matter, all Fulkes 
are faithless. Still, I would not have sent 
the man away empty.’ 

“*He fed,’ said Jehan. ‘Gilbert the 
clerk fetched him meat and wine from the 
kitchens. He ate by Gilbert’s table.’ 

“This Gilbert was a clerk from Battle 
Abbey, who kept the accounts of Pevensey. 
He was tall and pale-coloured, and carried 
those new-fashioned beads for counting of 
prayers. They were large brown nuts or 
seeds, and hanging from his girdle with his 
penner and inkhorn they clashed when he 
walked. His place was in the great fire- 
place. There was his table of accounts, and 
there he lay o’ nights. He feared the 
hounds in hall that came nosing after bones 
or to sleep on the warm ashes, and woulJ 
slash at them with his beads—like a woman. 
When De Aquila sat in hall to do justice, 
take fines, or grant lands, Gilbert would so 
write it in the manor-roll. But ‘t was none 
of his work to feed our guests, or to let them 
depart without his lord’s knowledge. 

“Said De Aquila, after Jehan was gone 
down the stair: ‘Hugh, hast thou ever told 
my Gilbert thou canst read Latin hand of 
write ?’” 

“*No,’ said Hugh. ‘He is no friend to 
me, or to Odo my hound either.’ ‘ No matter,’ 
said De Aquila. ‘Let him never know thou 
canst tell one letter from its fellow, and ’— 
here he jerked us in the ribs with his scabbard 
—‘watch him both of ye. There be devils 
in Africa, as I have heard, but by the Saints 
there are greater devils in Pevensey!’ And 
that was all he would say. 

“ It chanced, some small while afterwards, 
a Norman man at arms would wed a Saxon 
wench of the manor, and Gilbert (we had 
watched him well since De Aquila spoke) 
doubted whether her folk were free or slave. 
Since De Aquila would give them half a hide 
of iand, if she were free, the matter came up 
at the justice in great hall before De Aquila. 
First the wench’s father spoke; then her 
mother ; then all together, till the hall rang 
and the hounds bayed. De Aquila held up 
his hands. ‘Write her free,’ he said to 
Gilbert by the fireplace. ‘A God’s Name 
write her free, before she deafens me! Yes, 
yes,’ he said to the wench that was on her 
knees at him ; ‘thou art Cerdic’s sister, and 
own cousin to the Lady of Mercia, if thou 
wilt be silent. In fifty years there will be 
neither Norman nor Saxon, but all English,’ 
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said he, ‘and /¢Aese are the men that do our 
work!’ He clapped the man-at-arms, that 
was Jehan’s nephew, on the shoulder, and 
kissed the wench, and fretted with his feet 
among the rushes to show it was finished. 
(The great hall was always bitter cold.) I 
stood at his side ; Hugh was behind Gilbert 
in the fireplace making to play with great 
rough Odo. He signed to De Aquila, who 
bade Gilbert measure the new field for the 
new couple. Out then runs our Gilbert 
between man and maid, his beads clashing 
at his waist, and the hall being empty, we 
three sit by the fire. 

“Said Hugh, leaning down to the hearth- 
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“Here was set out (Hugh read it us 
whispering) every jest De Aquila had made 
to us touching the King ; every time he had 
called out to me from the shot-window, and 
every time he had said what he would do if 
he were King of England. Yes, day by day 
had his daily speech, which he never stinted, 
been set down by Gilbert, tricked out and 
twisted from its true meaning, yet withal so 
cunningly that none could deny who knew 
him that De Aquila had in some sort spoken 
those words. Ye see?” 

Dan and Una nodded. 

“Yes,” said Una, gravely. “It isn’t what 
you say so much. It’s what you mean when 
you say it—like calling 
Dan a beast in fun. Only 











grown-ups don’t always 
understand.” 

“*He hath done this 
day by day before our very 
face?’ said De Aquila. 

“*Nay, hour by hour,’ 
said Hugh. ‘When De 
Aquila spoke even now, 
in the hall, of Saxons and 
Normans, I saw Gilbert 
write on a_ parchment, 
which he kept beside the 
manor-roll, that De Aquila 
said soon there would be 
no Normans left in Eng- 
land if his men-at-arms 
did their work aright.’ 

*** Bones of the Saints !’ 
said De Aquila. ‘What 
avail is honour or a sword 
against a pen? Where did 
Gilbert hide that writing? 
He shall eat it.’ 

“*In his breast when 
he ran out,’ said Hugh. 
‘Which made me look to 
see where he kept his fini 
shed stuff? When Odo 
scratched at this stone here, 
I saw his face change. 
So I was sure.’ 

“*He is bold,’ said De 
Aquila. ‘ Do him justice. 

















“DE AQUILA DIGGED IN THE ASHES WITH HIS SWORD ; 


stones, ‘I saw this stone move under 
Gilbert’s foot when Odo snuffed at it. 
Look!’ De Aquila digged in the ashes 
with his sword ; the stone tilted ; beneath it 
lay a parchment folden, and the writing atop 
was: ‘Words spoken against the King by 
our Lord of Pevensey—the second part.’ 





THE STONE TILTED.’ In 





his own fashion, my 
Gilbert is bold.’ 
“*Overbold,’ said Hugh. ‘ Hearken 
here,’ and he read: ‘Upon the Feast of St. 
Agatha, our Lord of Pevensey, lying in his 
upper chamber, being clothed in his second 
fur gown reversed with rabbit—— 
“* Pest on him! He is not my tire-woman!’ 
said De Aquila, and Hugh and I laughed. 
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“ * Reversed with rabbit, seeing a fog over 
the marshes, did wake Sir Richard Dalyng- 
ridge, his drunken cup-mate’ (here they 
laughed at me) ‘and said, “Look out, old 
fox, for God is on the Duke of Normandy’s 
side.” ’ 

“*So did I. It was a black fog. Short- 
boots could have landed ten thousand men, 
and we none the wiser. Does he tell how we 
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This parchment is the second part of the 
tale. The first has gone to Fulke, and so to 
the King, who will hold us traitors.’ 

“* Assuredly,’ said De Aquila. ‘ Fulke’s 
man took the first part that evening when 
Gilbert fed him, and our King is so beset by 
his brother and his barons (small blame, too !) 
that he is mad with mistrust. Fulke has his 
ear, and pours poison into it. Presently the 





were out all day riding the marsh, and how King gives him my lands and yours. This is 

I near perished in a quicksand, and coughed old,’ and he leaned back and yawned. 

like a sick cow for ten days after?’ cried “*And thou wilt surrender Pevensey 

De Aquila. without word or 
“‘No,’ said blow?’ said 

Hugh. ‘But Hugh. ‘We 

here is the Saxons will fight 


prayer of Gilbert 
himself to his 
master Fulke.’ 
“‘Ah,’ said 
De Aquila. ‘Well 
I knew it was 
Fulke. What is 
the price of my 
blood ?’ 
““Gilbert 
prayeth that 
when our Lord 
of Pevensey is 
stripped of his 
lands on _ this 
evidence which 
Gilbert hath, with 
fear and pains, 
collected-——’ 
“*Fear and 
pains is a true 





your King then. 
I will go warn 
my nephew at 
Dallington. Give 
me a horse!’ 
“*Give thee 
; atoyandarattle,’ 
said De Aquila. 
‘Put back the 
parchment, and 
rake over the 
ashes. If Fulke 
is given my 
Pevensey, which 








is England’s gate, 
what will he do 
with it? He is 
Norman at heart, 
and his heart is 
in Normandy, 
where he can kill 
peasants at his 
pleasure. He will 
open England’s 
| gate to our sleepy 
| Robert, as Odo 





{ and Mortain tried 





word,’ said De 

Aquila, and 

sucked in his 

cheeks. ‘But 

how excellent 

weapon is a 

pen ! I must “HERE IS THE PRAYER OF GILBERT HIMSELF TO HIS MASTER FULKE.” 
learn it.’ 


“* He prays that Fulke will advance him 
from his present service to that honour in 
the Church which Fulke promised him. And 
lest Fulke should forget, he has written below, 
“To be Sacristan of Battle.”’ 

“At this De Aquila whistled. ‘A man 
who can plot against one lord can plot against 
another. When I am stripped of my lands 
Fulke will whip off my Gilbert’s foolish head. 
None the less Battle needs a new Sacristan. 
They tell me the Abbot Henry keeps no sort 
of rule there.’ 

“*Let the Abbot wait,’ said Hugh. ‘It 
is our heads and our lands that are in danger. 


to do, and then 
there will be an- 
other landing and another Senlac. Therefore 
I cannot give up Pevensey.’ 

** *Good,’ said we two. 

“*Ah, but wait! If my King be made, 
on Gilbert’s evidence, to mistrust me, he will 
send his men against me here, and, while we 
fight, England’s gate is left unguarded. Who 
will be the first to come through thereby ? 
Even Robert of Normandy. Therefore I 
cannot fight my King.’ He nursed his sword 
—thus. 

“«This is saying and unsaying like a 
Norman,’ said Hugh. ‘What of our 
manors ?’ 
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“*I do not think for myself,’ said De 
Aquila, ‘nor for our King, nor for your 
lands. I think for England, for whom 
neither King nor Baron think. I am not 
Norman, Sir Richard, nor Saxon, Sir Hugh. 
English am I.’ 

“** Saxon, Norman, or English,’ said Hugh, 
‘our lives are thine, however the game goes. 
When do we hang Gilbert ?’ 

“* Never,’ said De Aquila. ‘Who knows 
he may yet be Sacristan of Battle, for, to do 
him justice, he is a good writer. Dead men 
make dumb witnesses. Wait.’ 

“*But the King may give Pevensey to 
Fulke. And our manors go with it,’ said I. 
* Shall we tell our sons?’ 

“No. The King will not wake up a 
hornet’s nest in the south till he has smoked 
out the bees in the north. He may hold me 
traitor ; but at least he sees I am not fighting 
against him, and every day that I lie still is 
so much gain to him while he fights the 
barons. If he were wise he would wait till 
that war were over before he made new 
enemies. But I think Fulke will play upon 
him to send for me, and if I do not obey the 
summons that will, to Henry’s mind, be 
proof of my treason. But mere talk, such 
as Gilbert sends, is no proof nowadays. We 
barons follow the Church, and, like Anselm, 
we speak what we please. Let us go about 
our day’s dealings, and say naught to 
Gilbert.’ 

“Then we do nothing ?’ said Hugh. 

“* We wait,’ said De Aquila. ‘I am old, 
but still I find that the most grievous work I 
know.’ 

“And so we found it, but in the end 
De Aquila was right. 

“A little later in the year, armed men 
rode over the hill, the Golden Horseshoes 
flying behind the King’s banner. Said 
De Aquila, at the window of our chamber: 
‘How did I tell you? Here comes Fulke 
himself to spy out his new lands which our 
King hath promised him if he can bring 
proof of my treason.’ 

“* How dost thou know?’ said Hugh. 

“* Because that is what I would do if I 
were Fulke, but 7 should have brought more 
men. My roan horse to your old shoes,’ 
said he, ‘Fulke brings me the King’s Sum- 
mons to leave Pevensey and join the war.’ 
He sucked in his cheeks and drummed on 
the edge of the shaft, where the water 
sounded all hollow 

*** Shall we go?’ said I. 

“*Go! At this time of year? Stark mad- 
ness,’ said he. ‘Take me from Pevensey to 
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fisk and flyte through fern and forest, and in 
three days Robert’s keels would be lying on 
Pevensey mud with ten thousand men. Who 
would stop them—Fulke ?’ 

“The horns blew without, and anon Fulke 
cried the King’s Summons at the great door 
that De Aquila with all men and _ horse 
should join the King’s camp at Salisbury. 

“* How did I tell you?’ said De Aquila. 
‘There are twenty barons ’twixt here and 
Salisbury could give King Henry good land 
service, but he has been worked upon by 
Fulke to send south and call me—me /—off 
the gate of England, when his enemies stand 
about to batter it in. See that Fulke’s men 
lie in the big south barn,’ said he. ‘Give 
them drink, and when Fulke has eaten we 
will drink in my chamber. The great hall 
is too cold for old bones.’ 

“As soon as he was off horse Fulke went 
to the chapel with Gilbert to give thanks for 
his safe coming, and when he had eaten—he 
was a fat man, and rolled his eyes greedily 
at our good roast Sussex wheatears—we led 
him to the little upper chamber, where 
Gilbert had already gone with the manor- 
roll. I remember when Fulke heard the 
tide blow and whistle in the shaft he leaped 
back, and his long down-turned stirrup-shoes 
caught in the rushes and he stumbled, so 
that Jehan behind him found it easy to knock 
his head against the wall.” 

“Did you know it was going to happen?” 
said Dan. 

“ Assuredly,” said Sir Richard, with a 
sweet smile. “I put my foot on his sword 
and plucked away his dagger, but he knew 
not whether it was day or night for a while. 
He lay rolling his eyes and bubbling with his 
mouth, and Jehan roped him like a calf. 
He was cased all in that new-fangled armour 
which we call lizard-mail. Not rings like my 
hauberk here ”—Sir Richard tapped his chest 

—“but little pieces of dagger-proof steel 
overlapping on stout leather. We stripped 
it off (no need to spoil good harness by 
wetting it), and in the neck-piece De Aquila 
found the same folden piece of parchment 
we had put back under the hearthstone. 

“ At this Gilbert would have run out. I 
laid my hand on his shoulder. It sufficed. 
He fell to trembling and praying on his 
beads. 

“* Gilbert,’ said De Aquila, ‘ here be more 
notable sayings and doings of our Lord of 
Pevensey for thee to write down. Take 
penner and inkhorn, Gilbert. We cannot all 
be Sacristans of Battle.’ 

“Said Fulke from the floor, ‘Ye have 
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“IN THE NECK-PIECE DE AQUILA FOUND THE FOLDEN PIECE OF PARCHMENT.” 
bound a King’s messenger. Pevensey shall by his shoulders a little above. It was turn 


burn for this.’ 

“* Maybe. I have seen it besieged once,’ 
said De Aquila, ‘but heart up, Fulke. I 
promise thee that thou shalt be hanged in the 
middle of the flames at the end of that siege, 
if I have to share my last loaf with thee; and 
that is more than Odo would have done when 
we starved out him and Mortain.’ 

“Then Fulke sat up and looked long and 
cunningly at De Aquila. 

“* By the Saints,’ said he, ‘why didst thou 
not say thou wast on the Duke’s side at the 
first ?’ 

“*Am I?’ said De Aquila. 

“Fulke laughed and said, ‘No man who 
serves King Henry dare do this much to his 
messenger. When didst thou come over to 
the Duke? Let me up and we can smooth it 
out together.’ And he smiled and becked 
and winked. 

“Ves, we will smooth it out,’ said De 
Aquila. He nodded to me, and Jehan and 
I heaved up Fulke—he was a heavy man— 
and lowered him into the shaft by a rope, 
not so as to stand on our gold, but dangling 


of ebb, and the water came to his knees. 
He said nothing, but shivered somewhat. 

“Then Jehan of a sudden beat down 
Gilbert’s wrist with his sheathed dagger. 
‘Stop!’ he said. ‘ He swallows his beads.’ 

“* Poison, belike,’ said De Aquila. ‘It is 
good for men who know too much. I have 
carried it these thirty years. Give me!’ 

“Then Gilbert wept and howled. De 
Aquila ran the beads through his fingers. 
The last one—I have said they were large 
nuts—opened in two halves on a pin, and 
there was a small folded parchment within. 
On it was written: ‘ Zhe old Dog goes to 
Salisbury to be beaten. I have his Kennel. 
Come quickly.’ 

“*This is worse than poison,’ said De 
Aquila, very softly, and sucked in his cheeks. 
Then Gilbert grovelled in the rushes, and 
told us all he knew. The letter, as we 
guessed, was from Fulke to the Duke (and 
not the first that had passed between them) ; 
Fulke had given it to Gilbert in the chapel, 
and Gilbert thought to have taken it by 
morning to a certain fishing-boat at the 
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wharf, which trafficked between Pevensey 
and the French shore. Gilbert was a false 
fellow, but he found time between his 
quakings and shakings to swear that the 
master of the boat knew nothing of the 
matter. 

“*He hath walla 
called me shaved 
head,’ said Gil- 
bert, ‘and he hath 
thrown haddock- 
guts at me; but 
for all that, he is 
no traitor.’ 

“<T will have 
no clerk of mine 
mishandled or 
miscalled,’ said 
De Aquila. ‘That | 
seaman shall be 
whipped at his 
own mast. Write 
me first a letter, 
and thou = shalt 
bear it, with the 
order for the 
whipping, to-mor 
row to the boat.’ HI 

“At this Gil- 
bert would have 
kissed De Aquila’s | 
hand—he had | 
not hoped to live 
until the morn- | 
ing —and when . 
he trembled less | 
he wrote a letter 
as from Fulke to 
the Duke, saying 
that the Kennel, 
which signified 
Pevensey, was 
shut, and that the old Dog (which was De 
Aquila) sat outside it, and, moreover, that 
all had been betrayed. 

“* Write to any man that all is betrayed,’ 
said De Aquila, ‘and even the Pope himself 
would sleep uneasily. Eh, Jehan? If one 
told thee all was betrayed, what wouldst thou 
do?’ 

“*]T would run away,’ said Jehan. ‘It 
might be true.’ 

“* Well said,’ quoth De Aquila. ‘ Write, 
Gilbert, that Montgomery, the great Earl, 
hath made his peace with the King, and that 
ttle D’Arey, whom I hate, hath been 
hanged by the heels. We will give Robert 
full measure to chew upon. Write also that 
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Fulke himself is sick to death of a dropsy.’ 
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“DE AQUILA RAN THE BEADS THROUGH HIS FINGERS. 
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“* Nay!’ cried Fulke, hanging in the well- 
shaft. ‘Drown me out of hand, but do not 
make a jest of me.’ 

“*Jest? I?’ said De Aquila. ‘I am 
but fighting for life and lands with a pen, as 

thou hast shown 
me, Fulke.’ 











Wp“ Liisi) “Then Fulke 
Wii, “fy 
Wy 4 Z groaned, for he 
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fps bourly,’ said De 
y Aquila, leaning 
over the shaft. 

‘Thou hast read 


my sayings and 
doings —or at 
least the first part 
of them —and 
thou art minded 
to repay me with 
thy own doings 
and sayings. 
Take penner and 
inkhorn, Gilbert. 
Here is work that 
will not irk thee.’ 

“* Let my men 
go without hurt, 
and I will confess 
my treason 
against the King,’ 
said Fulke. 

“*Now, why 
has he grown so 
tender of his men 
of a sudden?’ 
said Hugh to me ; 
for Fulke had no 
name for mercy to his men. Plunder he 
gave them, but pity, none. 

“*Té! Té!’ said De Aquila. ‘Thy treason 
was all confessed long ago by Gilbert. It 
would be enough to hang Montgomery 
himself.’ 

“*Nay; but spare my men,’ said Fulke ; 
and we heard him splash like a fish in a 
pond, for the tide was rising. 

“All in good time,’ said De Aquila. ‘The 
night is young ; the wine is old ; and we need 
only a merry tale. Begin the story of thy life 





since when thou wast a lad at Tours. Tell it 
nimbly !’ 

“Ve shame me to my soul,’ said 
Fulke. 


“Then I have done what neither King 
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nor Duke could do,’ said De Aquila. ‘ But 
begin, and forget nothing.’ 

*** Send thy man away,’ said Fulke. 

“*That much can I do,’ said De Aquila. 
‘But, remember, I am like the Danes’ King ; 
I cannot turn the tide.’ 

“* How long will it rise?’ said Fulke, and 
splashed anew. 

“For three hours,’ said De Aquila. 
‘Time to tell all thy wickednesses. Begin, 
and Gilbert—I have heard thou art some- 
what careless—do not twist his words from 
their true meaning.’ 

“‘So—fear of death in the dark being upon 
him—Fulke began, and Gilbert, not knowing 
what his fate might be, wrote it word by word. 
I have heard many tales, but never heard I 
aught to match the tale of Fulke, his black 
life, as Fulke told it hollowly, hanging in the 
shaft.” 

“Was it bad?” 
said Dan, awestruck. 

“Beyond belief,” 
Sir Richard 
answered. ‘None 
the less, there was 
that in it which 
forced even Gilbert 
to laugh. We three 
laughed till we 
ached. At one place 
his teeth so chat- 
tered that we could 
not well hear, and 
we reached him 
down a cup of wine. 
Then he warmed to 
it, and smoothly set 
out all his shifts, 
malices, and treach- 
eries, his extreme 
boldnesses (he was 
desperate bold), his 
retreats, shuffiings, 
and counterfeitings 
(he was also incon- 
ceivably a coward), 
his lack of gear and 
honour, his despair 
at their loss, his re- 


medies, and well- 
coloured  contriv- 
ances. Yes, he 


waved the filthy rags 

of his life before us, 

as though they had 

been some proud 

banner. When he 

ceased, we saw by 
Vol. xxxi.—52. 
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“WE REACHED HIM DOWN A CUP OF WINE.” 
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torches that the tide stood at the corner of 
his mouth, and he breathed strongly through 
his nose. 

“We had him out, and rubbed him; we 
wrapped him in a cloak, and gave him wine, 
and we leaned and looked upon him, the 
while he drank. He was shivering, but 
shameless. 

“ Of a sudden we heard Jehan at the stair- 
way wake, but a boy pushed past him, and 
stood before us, the hall rushes in his hair, 
all slubbered with sleep. ‘ My father! My 
father! I dreamed of treachery,’ he cried, 
and babbled thickly. 

“* There is no treachery here,’ said Fulke. 
‘Go,’ and the boy turned, even then not 
fully awake, and Jehan led him by the hand 
to the great hall. 

“* A God’s Name!’ said De Aquila, ‘Why 
didst thou bring the 
child here ?’ 

“*He is my heir. 
I dare not trust him 
to my brother,’ said 
Fulke, and now he 
was ashamed. De 
Aquila said nothing, 
but sat weighing a 
wine cup in his two 
hands—thus. Anon, 
Fulke touched him 
on the knee. 





“*Tet the boy 
escape to Nor- 
mandy,’ said he, 


‘and do with me at 
thy pleasure. Yea, 
hang me to-morrow, 
with my letter to 


Robert round my 
neck, but let the 
boy go.’ 

“*Be still,’ said 


De Aquila. ‘I think 
for England.’ 
“So we 
what our Lord of 
Pevensey should 
devise, and the sweat 
ran down Fulke’s 

forehead. 

“ At last said De 
Aquila: ‘I am too 
old to judge, or to 
trust any man. I 
do not covet thy 
lands, as thou hast 
coveted mine; and 
whether thou art any 


waited 
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better or any worse than any other black 
Angevin thief, it is for thy King to find out. 
Therefore, go back to thy King, Fulke.’ 

“* And thou wilt say nothing of what has 
passed ?’ said Fulke. 

“*Why should I? Thy son will stay 
with me. If the King calls me again to 
leave Pevensey, which I must guard against 
England’s enemies; if the King sends his 
men against me for a traitor; or if I hear 
that the King in his bed thinks any evil 
of me or my two knights, thy son will be 
hanged from out this window, Fulke.’” 

“But it hadn’t anything to do with his 
son,” cried Una, startled. 

“How could we have hanged Fulke ?” 
said Sir Richard. “We needed him to 
make our peace with the King. He would 
have betrayed half England for the boy’s 
sake. Of that we were sure.” 

“T don’t understand,” said Una. 
think it was simply awful.” 

“So did not Fulke. He was well pleased.” 

“What? Because his son was going to 
be killed ?” 

“Nay. Because De Aquila had shown 
him how he might save the boy’s life and his 
own lands and honours. ‘I will do it,’ he 
said. ‘I swear I will do it. I will tell the 
King thou art no traitor, but the most excel- 
lent, valiant, and perfect of us all. Yes, I 
will save thee.’ 

“De Aquila looked still into the bottom 
of the cup, rolling the wine dregs to and fro. 

“* Ay,’ he said. ‘If I had a son, I would, 
I think, save him. But do not by any means 
tell me how thou wilt go about it.’ 

“* Nay, nay,’ said Fulke, nodding his bald 
head wisely. ‘That is my secret. But rest 
at ease, De Aquila, no hair of thy head nor 
rood of thy land shall be forfeited,’ and he 
smiled like one planning great good deeds. 

“* And henceforward,’ said De Aquila, ‘I 
counsel thee to serve one master—not two.’ 

“*What?’ said Fulke. ‘Can I work no 
more honest trading between the two sides 
these troublous times ?’ 

“* Serve Robert or the King—England or 
Normandy,’ said De Aquila. ‘I care not 
which it is, but make thy choice here and 
now.’ 

“*The King, then,’ said Fulke, ‘for I 
see he is better served than Shortboots. 
Shall I swear it ?’ 

“*No need,’ said De Aquila, and he laid 
his hand on the parchments which Gilbert 
had written. ‘It shall be some part of my 


“But I 


Gilbert’s penance to copy out the savoury 
tale of thy life, till we have made ten, twenty, 
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an hundred, maybe, copies. How many 
cattle, think you, would the Bishop of Tours 
give for that tale? Or-thy brother? Or the 
Monks of Blois? Minstrels will turn it into 
songs which thy own Saxon serfs shall sing 
behind their plough-stilts, and: men-at-arms 
riding through thy Norman towns. From 
here to Rome, Fulke, men will make very 
merry over that tale, and how Fulke told it, 
hanging in a well, like a drowned puppy.’ 

“ Fulke hid his face and groaned. 

“Bones of the Saints!’ said De Aquila, 
laughing. ‘The pen cuts deep. I could 
never have fetched that grunt out of thee 
with any sword. Yes, open shame and 
laughter and scorn in every tongue in 
Christendie, Fulke, shall be thy punishment, 
if ever I find thee double dealing with thy 
King any more. Meantime, the parchments 
stay here with thy son. Him I will return 
to thee when thou hast made my peace with 
the King. The parchments never.’ 

“* But so long as I do not anger thee, my 
tale will be secret?’ said Fulke. 

“*Just so long. Does that comfort thee, 
Fulke?’ said De Aquila. 

“* What other comfort have ye left me?’ 
he said, and of a sudden he wept hopelessly 
like a child, dropping his face on his knees.” 

“Poor Fulke,” said Una. 

“T pitied him also,” said Sir Richard. 

“* After the spur, corn,’ said De Aquila, 
and he threw Fulke three wedges of gold that 
he had taken from the little chest by the 
bedplace. 

“Tf I had known this,’ said Fulke, catching 
his breath, ‘I would never have lifted hand 
against Pevensey. Only lack of this yellow 
stuff has made me so unlucky in my dealings.’ 

“ It was dawn then, and they stirred in the 
great hall below. We sent down Fulke’s 
mail to be scoured, and when he rode away 
at noon under his own and the King’s 
banner very splendid and stately did he 
show. He smoothed his long beard, and 
called his son to his stirrup and kissed him. 
De Aquila rode with him as far as the New 
Mile landward. We thought the night had 
been all a dream.” 

“But did he make it right with the 
King?” Dan asked. “About your not 
being traitors, I mean?” 

Sir Richard smiled. “The King sent no 
second summons to Pevensey, nor did he 
ask why De Aquila had not obeyed the first. 
Ves, that was Fulke’s work. I know not how 
he did it, but it was well and swiftly done.” — 

“Then you didn’t do anything to his 
son?” said Una. 
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“The boy? Oh, he was an imp. He 
turned the keep doors out dortoirs while we 
had him. He sang foul songs, learned in 
the barons’ camps—poor fool; he set the 
hounds fighting in hall ; he lit the rushes to 
drive out, as he 
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“We guarded the coast too well while 
Henry was fighting his barons ; and three or 
four years later, when England had peace, 
Henry crossed to Normandy and showed his 
brother some work at Tenchebrai that cured 

Robert of fight- 





said, the fleas ; ing. Many of 
he drew his Henry’s men 
dagger on sailed from 
Jehan, who Pevensey to that 


threw him down 
the stairway for 
it; and he 
rode his horse 
through crops 
and among 
sheep. But 
when we_ had 
beaten him, and 
showed him 
wolf and deer, 
he followed us 
old men like a 
young, eager 
hound, and 
called us ‘uncle.’ 
His father came 
the summer’s 
end to take him 
away, but the 
boy had no lust 
to go, because 
of the _ otter- 
hunting, and he 
stayed till the 
fox-hunting. I 
gave him a 
bittern’s claw to 
bring him good 








war. Fulke 
came, I remem- 
ber, and we all 
four lay in the 
little chamber 
once again, and 
drank together. 
De Aquila was 
right. One 
should not judge 
men. Fulke was 
merry. Yes, 
always merry— 
with a catch in 
his breath.” 

“And _ what 
did you do after- 
wards?” said 
Una. 

“We = talked 
together of times 
past. That is 
all men can do 
when they grow 
old, little maid.” 


The bell for 
tea rang faintly 








luck at  shoot- 
ing. An imp, if 
ever there was !” 

“And what happened to Gilbert?” said 
Dan. 

“ Not even a whipping. De Aquila said 
he would sooner a clerk, however false, that 
knew the manor-roll than a fool, however 
true, that must be taught his work afresh 
Moreover, after that night I think Gilbert 
loved as much as he feared De Aquila. 
At least he would not leave us—not even 
when Vivian, the King’s Clerk, would have 
made him Sacristan of Battle Abbey A 
false fellow, but, in his fashion, bold.” 

“Did Robert ever land in Pevensey after 
all?” Dan went on 


ji _ wes . across the 
Site meadows. Dan 
“KE CALLED HIS SON TO HIS STIRRUP AND KISSED HIM. ] a y i n t h e 
bows of the 


Golden Hind ; Una in the stern, the book of 
verses open in her lap, was reading from 
* The Slaves’ Dream ” :— 

Again in the mist and shadow of sleep 

He saw his native land. 

“‘T don’t know when you began that,” said 
Dan, sleepily. 

On the middle thwart of the boat, beside 
Una’s sun bonnet, lay an oak leaf, an ash 
leaf, and a thorn leaf, that must have 
dropped down from the trees above; and 


round the bend of the brook the water 
chuckled as though it had just seen 
joke. 


(To be continued ) 
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In the above group a number of Members of the Club have atyempted, with more or less success, to delineate themselves. In 
order that there should be no mistake in identify, @aclf artist has thoughtfully subjoined his autograph. 
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UR Chairman 


to have been 
Emanuel, the 





out, however, 


had to take Emanuel’s place at the 
head of the board, and in due course 
the following wholly regrettable com- 
read out to the > 


munication was 
members :— 
Lily Villa, 
Stretcham. 
DgAR Sir,—I am sorry to be 
unable to attend the meeting of the 
Strand Club owing to indisposition 
(to attend it). It occurs to me, 
however, that the following curious 
phenomenon may interest 
such of the members as are 


meeting of the 


graphist of Punch. 


mh $k. Aasseld 
Y 


so 
at the last 
Club was 
“ Charivaria ” 
pungent para- 
It turned 
that Bolman 


| LILA AURATUM J 


THE REGULATION 
BOARD ON THE 
FIRST DAY. 


(LILIUM AURATUM) 








. 
oh tim, 


AT END OF FIRST MONTH. 


Atorw® he. 8... Lu On, 


Tex Cone fo PWG, 





and, frankly, I am getting frightened, and fear I shail 
have to move if the nuisance continues. Perhaps some 
garden-loving member can tell me what I ought 
to do.—Yours always truly, 


WALTER EMANUEL. 


After Emanuel’s letter had been read and 
the tumult of indignation which its 
flippancy evoked had partially sub- 
sided, Boyd began by telling a story 
of a couple of good Scotch Sama- 
ritans who, strolling through the 


streets late at night, saw the 
figure of an inebriate on a 
certain doorstep. He was a 
most pitiable-looking object, 
but in spite of his appear- 
ance they were able to recog- 

nise in him the owner 





garden lovers. Some months 
ago I decided that a Zi/ium 
Auratum would improve the 





LILIUM AURATUM 


of the house. So they 
rang the bell and banged 
away at the door, and 








appearance of my garden, 
which had hitherto only had a 
few buttercups (and those not 
very hardy ones), so I planted 
the necessary bulb and 
marked it with the regu- 


AT END OF SECOND MONTH. 


after a time the door 
was opened. 

“Well, gentle- 
men,” said the 
owner of the house, 





lation board. I watered 
the ground every day. 
No lily, however, ap- 





LILIUM AURATUM 


“what is it you 
want ?” 


“Oh, good 








peared, du¢—and this is 
the phenomenon — the 
board has gone on grow- 
ing and growing until it 
almost entirely blocks 
the view from my house, 


Paget 
at TE fawn a tee ‘ i 
a bye Gans 
NYT at. Sean 


oh OEY Meet 


av Vit" bree, 
AT END OF THIRD MONTH. 
WALTER EMANUEL'S DIAGRAM OF HIS PHENOMENON, 


evening, Maister 
McPhaerson. 
You’re hame after 
all!” 
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“Hame! Yes, o’ course I’m hame. Why 
shouldn’t I be hame?” 

“ Nothing,” murmured Samaritan Number 
One, humbly, keeping a firm hold of the 
scarecrow at hisside. “Only, ye see, Maister 
McPhaerson, we thocht /As was you !” 

Here is Boyd’s sketch of the incident. 








BOYD'S ILLUSTRATION TO HIS OWN STORY OF THE GOOD 
SAMARITANS LITTLE MISTAKE. 


Baumer told a yarn of a charming 
lady who had answered an advertise- 
ment in the Morning fost for a 
“baby for adoption.” She duly 
called at the address given, and was 
confronted by a most corpulent 
matron and the “ baby.” 

Baumer: This is the sort of 
scene that occurred. (Rapidly 
sketches in several figures shown 
in the top drawing.) “’Ere’s the 
sweet child, mum. An’ I’m sure 
nobody would ever know he weren’t 
your own, mum!” I might only 
add, gentlemen, that the project 
of adoption fell through. 

The Chairman called on Boyle, 
who related the following as “the 
best story yet heard.” 

Boyle: An evil-looking rough 
accosted a gentleman late one night 
and asked the time. Thinking the 
man contemplated stealing his watch, 
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BAUMER'S DRAWING TO ILLUSTRATE HIS OWN ANECDOTE OF 
THE BABY THAT WASN'T ADOPTED. 


the belated pedestrian, who was somewhat 
handy with his fists, promptly delivered a good 
right-hander. “It has struck one,” he said. 

“Right you are, guv’nor,” murmured the 
fellow, wiping his face. “Ali I can say is— 
it’s a lucky thing for me I didn’t ask you 
an hour ago!” 

How McCormick did justice to Boyle’s 
story in the short space of six minutes by the 
clock may be seen by the appended sketch. 





MCCORMICK'S SKETCH TO ILLUSTRATE THE STORY OF THE MUSCULAR 
PEDESTRIAN AND THE TRAMP. 
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MONNIERS IDEA OF THE WAR-HORSE OF THE FUTURE. 


Then came the second untoward incident 
of the evening. Muttle told a story of a 
motor-car and Hesketh told a story of another 
motor-car. Then Monnier said: “ Sapriste, 
gentlemen, I do not believe the automobile 
will always keep its present form. We shall 
have it adapted to the form of that noble 
animal, the horse. In the future we shall 
have the fiery charger made of steel and 
actuated by petrol. If you 
will allow me I will show 
you the sort of thing I 
mean.” 

So far all was well and 
we all applauded vigorously. 
Then the artist proceeded 
to the easel, and in hardly 
more time than it had taken 
McCormick to do his 
rough sketch he produced 
the above really finished 
design. “ Marvellous! Ex- 
traordinary! Stupendous !” 
arose on every hand. 

Hesketh : Speaking of 
spontaneity, do you know 
how some of these music- 
hall lightning-sketch artists 
would have managed? A 
man explained to me the 
other day. He said in 
public :— 

“Ladies and gentlemen, 


, I give you my word the paper is en- 
tirely clean. ‘There is no vestige of 
chalk or pencil mark to guide me.” 
He was per- 
fectly truthful. 
Here is how he 
negotiated the 
trick, 

Hesketh ap- 
proached Mon- 
nier’s drawing 
and proceeded 
to prick over 
the outlines 
with a pin. 
Then he re- 
moved the 
sheet of paper 
and _ directed 
our attention 
to the sheet 
‘ : underneath. 
< é, “There is no- 
thing here 
visible,” said 
he, “but as I 
draw I would touch these pin-holes with my 
blackened finger and they would eventually 
come out in this fashion.” Needless to say, 
all present were greatly shocked, and there 
were loud cries of “Shame! Shame!” 
and the Chairman thought the present 
moment a propitious one to state that by 
an original rule of the Club the drawings 
must be spontaneous and achieved on the 
spur of the moment 
without any /re- 
liminary assistance. 
Any member who 
violated this rule 
would be subjected 
to a severe penalty. 


HESKETH'S DEMONSTRATION OF THE METHODS EMPLOYED BY CERTAIN SO-CALLED 


LIGHTNING ARTISTS. 
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Dolamore: I will relate an actual oc- 
currence. I overheard it at Waterloo this 
morning. Will Mr. E. J. Clarke kindly 
delineate a somewhat irate old gentleman ? 

The artist thus called upon immediately 
obliged. 

Dolamore: The old gentleman is ad- 
dressing a railway porter of cheerful and 
benign aspect, who has just succeeded in 
smashing part of his luggage. 

“Why, what d’ye mean?” demands 
the infuriated traveller. ‘“(Can’t you see 


that box is marked ‘ Fragile’ ?” 
“ Beg pardon, sir ?” 
“T say fragile. F-R-A-G-I-L-E!” 
“Why, lor’ bless me, sir,” returns the 
porter, in placid surprise from amidst the 


























CLARKE'S SKETCH TO ILLUSTRATE THE STORY OF 
THE IRATE OLD GENTLEMAN AND THE PORTER. 


wreckage, “ now you come to men- 
tion it, sir, so zt zs /” 

Billson and Waters rose simul 
taneously. “Speaking of rail- 
ways———” they began, and then, 
each becoming aware that there was 
“another Richmond in the field,” 
stopped and glared ferociously. “It’s 
not fair,” complained Waters; “I 
myself told Billson this story only 
half an hour ago, and now he wants 
to take the credit of it.” 

There were loud cries of “ Shame!” 
during which Billson resumed his seat 
in confusion and Waters took up the 
interrupted thread of his narrative. 
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WATERS'S ILLUSTRATION TO HIS OWN STORY OF THE 
OLD LADY AND THE GUARD. 
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Waters : Speaking of railways reminds me 
of a little incident that happened to me 
personally not so very long ago. I was 
travelling to Bournemouth, and there was a 
dear, funny old lady in the train. “How 
long does the train stop here?” the old lady 
asked the guard. “Stop here?” answered 
the functionary. “Four minutes. From two 
to two to two-two.” “I wonder,” mused the 
old lady, turning to me, “if the man thinks 
he is the whistle?” You try it yourselves 
and see how funny it sounds. 

When the laughter had subsided the 
Chairman called upon Waters to supply an 
illustration to his story, the request being 
productive of the above sketch. 





FRED BUCHANAN’S ILLUSTRATION OF THE STORY OF THE WOULD-BE 


FASHIONABLE MILLIONAIRE. 
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Lorrison being called upon promptly 
obliged with the following. 

Mr. Nurich, the latest society multi- 
millionaire, has installed himself in a Park 
Lane palace. To him enter his new butler, 
and while discussing the ménage of the estab- 
lishment :— 

Butler: And what time will you dine, sir? 





THE COMBINED FFFORT OF FRANCIS BARRAUD AND EDGAR WOOD. 


Nurich : Er—what time do the best people 
dine ? 

Butler: Oh, at different times, sir. 

Nurich: Good; then I'll dine at different 
times. 

To further illustrate this anecdote Fred 
Buchanan dexterously produced the sketch 
at the bottom of the previous page. 

Emberton: Some members of a Volun- 
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teer Corps were going through their 
annual autumn manceuvres. In the midst 
of a (more or less) exciting charge they 
found their progress impeded by a couple 
of elderly females. In vain they yelled 
and gesticulated, and one of the old ladies 
was heard to observe to the other, “ What 
in the world are they actin’ like that for ? ” 
“Don’t you 
go an’ be 
frightened, my 
dear,” was the 
reply. “ Bless 
my soul, they 
wouldn’t hurt a 
fly.” 

“But what ave 
they running and 
shouting like that 
for?” 

“Oh, they’re 
just training their- 
selves to startle 
the enemy.” 

Amidst much 
laughter the 
Chairman called 
upon Francis 
Barraud tosupply 
the figures of the old women in the fore- 
going reminiscence and Edgar Wood the 
Volunteers, with the accompanying result. 

In conclusion, one of our cleverest foreign 
members, M. Benjamin Rabier, produced 
the appended extremely amusing study in six 
chapters of a dog which has unfortunately 
consumed a draught that did not prove 
entirely agreeable to the canine constitution. 


Bysd  & 





A TRAGEDY IN SIX CHAPTERS AS RELATED BY M. BENJAMIN RABIER. 
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GENERAL SIR JOHN FRENCH, K.C.B. 








ORN in 1852, General Sir John 
| French, K.C.B., is now nearly 


re wD «| fifty-four years of age. He served 
FR hte | ae 
} 7} in the Militia, and when he was 


lieutenant he entered the Army, 
joining the 8th Hussars in February, 1874, 
and changing to the roth in the following 
month. Six years later, in 1880, he received 
his captain’s commission, and became a 
major in 1883. The next year he saw active 
service for the first time, as he took part in the 
Soudan Expedition. 
During that tire he 


was formed to receive them, they were com- 
pletely routed, and retired leaving eight 
hundred of their comrades dead on the field. 
Their intrepidity was, however, rewarded by 
the loss they inflicted, although they suffered 
a signal defeat. 

For his services on that day Major French 
—for it will be remembered he was still 
major at the time—was mentioned in General 
Stewart’s despatches, and for his bravery in 
Egypt he wears the medal with two clasps 

and the bronze star. 
Major French and 








attracted the attention 
of Lord Wolseley, who 
did not fail to notice 
his ability, especially 
when he was employed 
in reconnaissances and 
in doing outpost duty, 
When Lord Wolse- 
ley determined to 
send the expedition 
under Sir Herbert 
Stewart across. the 
Jayuda_ = Desert, to 
avoid the great bend 
in the Nile, in the 
hope of rescuing 
Chinese Gordon at 
Khartoum, Major 
French was one of 
the men who accom- 
panied the com- 
mander. Then 
occurred one of his 
greatest experiences 
perhaps the most 
startling which has 











his regiment took part 
in the Battle of Me- 
temmeh, which, as the 
world knows to _ its 
sorrow, was reached 
too late for communi- 
cation with General 
Gordon. When the 
news reached the 
Army that Gordon was 
dead, Major French 
suffered a terrible 
shock, and those who 
know him say that he 
has been heard to 
declare that nothing 
in the way of public 
news ever moved him 
so strongly as the 
tidings of the death 
of Gordon. It was 
at this time that 
Major French met Sir 
Redvers Buller, and 
the association of 
those days developed 














fallen to the lot of 
the conqueror of 
Colesberg. 

When the regiment 
had been out nearly three. weeks it 
came upon the Arab forces at Abu Klea, 
and the famous engagement took place. 
rhe British forces advanced to meet the 
enemy, which charged pell-mell, and at 
the very moment when it was most needed the 
only Gardner gun jammed. On came the 
\rabs like a hurricane, but, though they 
succeeded in penetrating the square which 
Vol. xxxi.—53 


AGE 14. 
From a Photo. by Bowen & Carpenter. 


into a_ strong feel- 
ing of regard on the 
part of the older 
soldier for the 
young and brilliant comrade, who was 
at that time a comparatively junior officer, 
with only ten years’ service at his 
back. 

In 1885 Major French was promoted to 
lieutenant-colonel, and four years later he 
becam* colonel. Among his appointments 
on the staff was that of colonel in command 
of the Cavalry Brigade in the South-Eastern 
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District during 
the years 1897, 
98, and ’g9. 
During the 
autumn man- 
ceuvres of 1898 
he was once 
more associ- 
ated with Sir 
Redvers, when 
commanding 
the Southern 
Brigade of 
that _officer’s 
army corps. 

As a tacti- 
cian he gave a 
splendid _ac- 
count of him- 
self. Opposed 
to him, as the 
holder of a 
similar post on 
the Duke of 
Connaught’s 
force, was 
Major-General 
Talbot, whom 
he constantly 
outmanceuvred 
and_ checked. 
At the fight at 
Yarmbury Castle 
he made a not 
able hit when he 
surprised some 
batteries of 
Horse Artillery 
dismounted, and 
made __ prisoners 
of the lot. 

His first 
chance in the 
Boer War came 
with Elands- 


laagte. In the 
earlier engaze 
ments General 


White had noted, 
as he could not 
fail to note, the 
cleverness with 
which General 
French handled 
his men, and 
more than once 
he had the com- 
mand. 
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From a Photo. by) AGE 27. (A. Bassano. 





























AGE 30. 
From a Photo. by Lambert, Weston & Son, Polkestone, 





“This -is 
your turn,” 
General White 
is reported to 
have said to 
General 
French on 
that memor- 
able day, and 
he took full 
advantage of 
the opportu- 
nity then, al- 
though he will 
be best re- 
membered by 
a grateful 
country as the 
man who re- 
lieved Kim- 
berley. 

General 
French _ takes 
great interest 
in his’ men, 
and is always 
perfectly -will- 
ing to share 
their hard- 
ships. As a 
writer who 

knows him well 
has recently said, 
“He takes every- 
thing quietly - 

the rough with 
the smooth—but 
he is always on 
the spot.”  In- 
cidentally, he 
throws a vivid 
light on one at- 
tribute which is 
invaluable. in a 
general on the 
field of battle. 
He is always 
willing to wait, 
even when wait 
ing is the most 
difficult thing for 
a man to do; 
but when the 
time comes. for 
acting he is 
“still more ready 
to act with tre- 
mendous effect.” 











GENERAL FRENCH. 


GENERAL SIR JOHN FRENCH, K.C.B.—PRESENT DAY, 
From a Photo, by Gale & Polden, 
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E had spoken of it for a few 
ya days previously as “the last 
[A love feast,” for it was to be the 
V et end of our long series of daily 
’ Ee: reunions around the table of 
ASS Désiré Beaurain, in the Rue 
Notre Dame des Victoires. Our work was 
done. Louis Philippe had fallen. He and 
his crew had stolen away, like Sennacherib in 
the night, leaving France as spoil in our hands. 
We, who only ten days before had been but a 
band of conspirators, were now not merely 
ruling France, but treating on equal terms 
with the Queen of England and the Czar. 
Though our heads were not turned, we were 
new to the art of ruling ; and it is not strange 
that Louis Bonaparte should have come and 
snatched the badge of liberty from our grasp. 
But up to the present all was well. Marc 
Cassauditre, the ribbon designer, was Prefect 
of Police; Albert, the mechanician, was 
installed in splendour in the Luxembourg ; 
Lamartine, Ledru-Rollin, and Louis Blanc 
were in the Ministry ; the rest of us had posts 
according to our merits, or were to have them 
within the next few days. 

For Léonce Raymond and myself nothing 
as yet had been found. It was agreed among 
the younger men that Raymond should have 
one of the most splendid positions the 
Government had to give. With his dis- 
tinguished presence, his tact, his charm, he 
would grace one of the great embassies —say, 
London or St. Petersburg. That I, his friend, 
should go with him as attaché or secretary 
was the limit of my hopes. I had known 
him ever since his first arrival in Paris from 
somewhere in the south. He was a writer 
of the clever political songs and satires for 
which in the forties there was a marked 
popular taste. In the first years of our 
acquaintance he had been poor. Then he 
inherited money and lived with some little 
display. It was understood that he had 
married a widow with children, but, as our 
political friendships rarely passed into the 
domain of domestic affairs, I had never met 
his wife. 

For the last ten years Raymond had been 
not only the poet of our party, but its soul. 
Without the ability of a Lamartine or a 
Louis Blanc, he had that sympathy which is 
as the very oil of human intercourse. It was 







he who had held together those who, through 
divergent interests, would have fallen apart. 
It was he who gained us new recruits and 





Last Love - Feast. 


By Basi KING. 


conyerted them to our aims. It was he who 
brought in handsome Victor Pilhes, who died 
as Governor of the Elysée. It was he who 
won over big-hearted Ferdinand Flucon, 
afterwards Minister of Commerce. It was 
he: who introduced to our midst Charles 
Lagrange, the Don Quixote of our group. 
Duthiel the Egyptologist, Augier the biblio- 
phile, Auguste Luchet, Pierre Joigneaux, 
Charles Mala, twenty or thirty others whose 
names meant something in their day but are 
now forgotten—they were all Léonce Ray- 
mond’s converts. Republicans by their own 
convictions, Raymond made them work and 
march together. His songs inspired them, 
his wit amused them, while the something 
winning in his nature and noble in his bear- 
ing put mere pettiness to shame. We were 
often lacking in sympathy with each other, 
but in Raymond all our hearts seemed to 
find a common neutral ground. 

So when, three or four years before, he had 
organized the daily dining-club at Désiré 
Beaurain’s, he drew us more closely about 
him. A more genial element entered into our 
political ardour under the influence of the pipe 
and the mug of beer together. Most of us 
were young, and few of us had homes. We 
were journalists, painters, actors, authors, or 
business men in subordinate situations. We 
were all poor, and Beaurain’s offered us a 
refuge from the somewhat sordid shifts to 
which we were put to live. With Raymond 
at the head of our table we maintained a 
kind of dignity which in no wise dampened 
the flow of anecdote, the sparkle of repartee, 
the outburst of political tirade, or the general 
atmosphere of jollity. ‘The fact that at any 


_minute we might be betrayed by some of 


Louis Philippe’s herd of spies into the hands 
of the police only added zest to our enjoy- 
ment. Most of us had been in prison for 
our views already, and were not afraid to go 
there again. In those ‘last years before the 
monarchy fell we developed thus a spirit of 
friendship which had not hitherto been an 
element in our campaign ; and, though no 
man entered into his neighbour's private 
life, we were conscious of tightened ties 
between us. 

But now that France had fallen into our 
hands, and we were all in high positions, or 
on the way to them, the daily love-feast had 
no further reason for existing. With a cer- 
tain sadness we resolved to eat our last, just 
ten days after Louis Philippe had fled. We 




















were all there—over thirty of us. In addi- 
tion, Louis Blanc, Proudhon, and Lamartine, 
who rarely joined us, had been induced to 
come. We were not gay. It was as if we 
were weighted by a sense of responsibility 
and success. Moreover, Marc Cassaudiére, 
the new Prefect of Police, had made an 
announcement, at the very beginning of 
dinner, which had awed us into silent 
expectation. 

‘My friends,” he said, rising in his place 

a big, jovial figure, imposing in size and 
manliness—‘“ my friends, I have just a word 
to say. For the first time since we have held 
our gatherings around this table we have no 
fear of leaving it for prison. For the first 
time in the life of any of us France is free. 
For the first time there are no paid spies in 
the land and no political victims in the gal- 
leys. It has been my privilege to sign the 
decree that has opened the iron doors and 
given back to life those whose only crime was 
love of country. And to-night,” he went 
on, with some emotion, “to-night there will 









TO-NIGHT, HE WENT ON, WITH SOME EMOTION, 
“THERE WILI JOIN US ONE WHO HAS SUFFERED FOR 
THE CAUSE MORE THAN ANY MAN IN FRANCE.’” 


jom us one who has suffered for the cause 
more than any man in France. Five years 
ago he was a worker among us. Since then 
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he has been nothing but a great memory. We 
have only known that he was bearing all the 
hardship tyranny could mete out to him. 
When there was mercy for others there was 
none for him. When others were chastised 
with whips, he was scourged with scorpions 
And the tyrants were right. He was their 
ablest enemy. If he had not been delivered 
up to them by some unknown treachery he 
would long ago have dragged them down. | 
have no need to name him. You have 
already recognised our old friend, our brave 
and brilliant comrade —Jules Cartier.” 

He ceased and sat down. There was an 
attempt at applause, but it died away feebly 
in a kind of sigh. Many of us had been con 
cerned in the plot of which Jules Cartier was 
the leader and the one victim. Wehad gone 
free while he had been the scapegoat. We 
did not reproach ourselves for that. Vicarious 
suffering is a principle accepted by all con 
spirators, and each of us was ready to take 
his turn. But on this night of the last 
love-feast the reappearance of Jules Cartier 
seemed to bring home to us the strain 
under which we had lived and the risks 
we had run. We could not have been 
more deeply moved if he had been 
coming back from the dead, instead of 
from his dungeon in La 
Roquette. 

Glancing up at Raymond 
I was not surprised to no- 
tice that he was pale and 
that he moved uneasily. 
No man among us seemed 
just what he had been ten 
minutes before. Presently 
we were all listening to Cas- 
sauditre’s account of Car- 
tier’s release from prison. 
It had taken place a week 
before, but he had not 
presented himself at once 
among us. He had waited 
to make a few elementary 
preparations before reap- 
pearing in the ordinary life 
of men. Now he had taken 
a position Cassauditre had 
given him in the Prefecture 
of Police. He was working 
there to-night, but would 
join us before we parted. 

We were sipping the 
coffee and puffing at our 
cigars when the door was 
pushed open and a man, 
apparently old and feeble, 
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shuffled in. We had seen too often the effects 
of prison on the young and strong to be quite 
surprised to know that this was the Cartier of 
old, and yet none of us could be free from a 
sense of horror at the change. The distorted 
frame, the brutalized features, the knotted 
hands with the finger-nails worn down to the 
quick, the shambling gait made more marked 
by the brand-new, ill-fitting clothes, were 
signs that something was stamped out of the 
man that would never come back. He carried 
under his arm a black portfolio bulging with 
papers, and stood for a second gazing at us as 
if stupefied. It was only a second, for as soon 


as we had recovered from our surprise we were’ 


on our feet with cries of welcome. Chairs 
were pushed back, hands were outstretched, 
glasses were raised, everyone spoke at once. 
But Cartier shrank back towards the door, 
looking from one to another with a blank 
stare that reduced us to a’ wondering silence. 
It was Raymond who mastered the situation 
first. Stepping forward, he took Cartier’s hand, 
to lead him to the place that had been made 
for him between Cassauditre and Louis Blanc. 

“Come, Car- 
tier, come,” he 
said, gently. 
“Come and drink 
with us to France 
and Liberty.” 

Raymond spoke 
with his usual 
grace, but the re- 
leased _ prisoner 
sprang back from 
histouch, wrench- 
ing hishandaway. 
For the first time 
an expression of 
life came into his 
features and his 
dull eyes blazed. 

“Not with trai- 
tors!” he cried. 
“Not with spies!” 

There was a 
startled move- 
ment among the 
men standing 
around the table. 

“ He’s mad!” 
shouted Victor 
Pilhes. 

“ There are no 
spies here,” came 
angrily from 
Charles La- 


grange 
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“CARTIER TOOK THE GLASS INTO HIS STUBBED, WORK-WORN FINGERS, AND 
WITH A QUICK MOVEMENT DASHED THE CONTENTS INTO RAYMOND'S FACE,’ 
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“La Roquette has turned his wits,” Auguste 
Luchet exclaimed, with a pitying shrug of 
the shoulders. 

“Come, come, Cartier,” Cassaudiére said, 
coaxingly. ‘“ You're among friends here— 
your old friends and comrades. Come and 
drink with us. Here, take this seat beside me.” 

In response to this gesture Cartier came 
slowly forward, his portfolio under his arm. 
Raymond at the same time slipped back to 
his place at the head of the table. No one 
but myself observed that he was anxious and 
trembling, for all eyes were fixed on the new- 
comer. Lamartine drew the portfolio from 
beneath Cartier’s arm, placing it on a chair 
behind him. 

“Fill all glasses, friends,” Cassaudiére 
cried, jovially, “and drink to the Republic 
and Jules Cartier!’ 

“The Republic and Jules Cartier! 
Republic and Jules Cartier!” 

The toast went round enthusiastically, to 
the sound of glasses clinked together. 

Raymond himself filled a glass for Cartier, 
holding it out towards him. “ Drink, old 
comrade, drink!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘ Drink to the 
new reign of liberty which 
your own suffer- 
ings have helped 
to usher in.” 

Cartier took 
the glass into his 
stubbed, work- 
worn fingers, and 
with a quick 
movement 
dashed the con- 
tents into Ray- 
mond’s face. The 
next second the 
glass itself fell 
with a_ silvery 
crash to the floor. 
Raymond  stag- 
gered back into 
his seat with a 
smothered “ My 
God!” and, seiz- 
ing his napkin, 
wiped the drops 
of champagne 
from his eyes and 


The 


beard. Around 
the aggressor 
there was a 
general rush _of 
alarm. ‘“He’s 
mad! He’s 



































mad !” was the cry on all sides. Mala and 
Joigneaux pinioned him by the arms, while 
Duthiel felt his pockets in search of hidden 
weapons. Cartier wrenched himself from 
their grasp and backed against the wall. 

“I’m not mad!” he shouted, above the 
din. “Stand away from me. Sit down. 
Let me explain.” 

** Stand back, friends,” Cassaudiére ordered. 
“Let us hear him. There is something 
behind all this. Every man to his place and 
sit down.” 

There was a new movement, with a pushing 
of chairs and a rattling of plates and glasses. 
Those whose backs were turned to Cartier 
wheeled their seats round so as to face him. 
He had seized his portfolio again and stood 
erect. As if by some magic change his lost 
youth flashed back into his features, and the 
man we used to know reappeared beneath 
the havoc of the prison years. 

“Tm not mad,” he repeated. “I’m not 
mad. But what I have to tell you might well 
make senses reel, if we had not all fathomed 
the depths of human turpitude.” 

We listened breathlessly. His voice, low at 
first, regained its old volume as he went on. 

“Come back with me,” he continued, “to 
six years ago—when we met in the little Café 
de Sainte Agnes. We were fewer and younger 
and poorer than you whom I see before me 
now. I miss some of the old faces. I miss 
Rigaud and Autard and Magnier and 
Latouche. Some are dead, some are in 
exile, some are renegades, and some, like 
myself, have been broken in the galleys. 
Most of you to whom I speak are strangers 
to me ; but you were. there, Duthiel, and you, 
Mala, and you, Luchet, and you, Lagrange. 
And you, too, were there, Raymond,” he 
added, with a sudden turn towards the head 
of the table. 

Raymond was bent forward, his lips parted, 
his eyes staring, but when attention was 
directed towards him he made a supreme 
effort after self-control. 

“We were young and enthusiastic,” Car- 
tier went on, “ but we were not without the 
prophetic instinct. We saw the moment 
coming when France could be free. We saw 
the stupid Orleans trembling, and we knew 
that with an effort on our part he would fall. 
It was necessary that someone should brave 
everything—prison, death, or whatever else 
might be the issue—in order to make the 
attempt. I was the one chosen to do it. I 
was free. I had made myself free on pur- 
pose. 
broke them. 


I had had ties, sacred ties—but I 
I had cut myself off from 
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everything, im order to consecrate myself to 
France and the Cause. You remember the 
nights of counsel Spent in the Café de Sainte 
Agnes. You remember the care with which 
we laid our plans and the secrecy with which 
we met. For once we believed ourselves 
safe from betrayal ; and yet night by night 
the reports of all we did or said or intended 
went in to the Prefect of Police.” 

There was a quick start among the hearers, 
with a succession of half muttered oaths. 

* When I was arrested,” Cartier continued, 
“that much was plain to me. I knew we 
had been sold by some one among ourselves. 
But by whom? There is the question that 
has tortured me for the past five years. Who 
among those who seemed so trusty could 
have been an Iscariot? It was as easy to 
suspect one as another. I thought of you, 
Cassauditre, and I acquitted you. I thought 
of you, Duthiel, and I acquitted you. I 
thought of you, Mala, and I acquitted you. 
I thought of you, Raymond,” he added, with 
another abrupt turn towards the head of 
the table, “and I acquitted you. I thought 
of you the last and I acquitted you the 
first. ‘Whoever it was,’ I said, ‘it is not 
he.’ But I took an oath with myself that if 
ever I came up alive from the hell into 
which they had sent me down I should 
know who the traitor was. And I do know. 
The secret has been well kept, but the God 
of Justice has torn its flimsy veil apart and 
flung it at my feet. Cassauditre sent me 
yesterday to work in the archives of the 
Prefecture of Police, and 1 have found this.” 

He held up the black portfolio, bulging 
with papers. 

“All our names are in it,” he hurried on. 
“Yours is there, Proudhon, and yours, Louis 
Blanc, and yours, Cassauditre, and yours, 
Lamartine, and yours, Ledru-Rollin, and 
yours, Pilhes. The powers against which 
you fought could have sent you all to the 
galleys when they pleased. Your name, too, 
is there, Raymond; only you were safe. 
You were safe because you had bought your 
immunity—for thirty pieces of silver.” 

“Tt’s a lie!” Raymond shouted, with a 
spring from his seat like that of an animal 
writhing from a shot. Then he fell back 
panting, the blood rushing into his face, 
which up to this instant had been pale. 

“A lie, is it?” Cartier echoed, with a 
laugh. ‘“ Then look at these.” 

With one gesture of his hand, like that of 
a sower casting grain, he scattered the con- 
tents of the portfolio up and down the long 
table among the plates and candlesticks, 
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“voOU WERE SAFE BECAUSE YOU HAD BOUGHT YOUR IMMUNITY—FOR THIRTY PIECES OF SILVER.’ 


The papers fluttered out with a swish and a 
crackle and fell before us in hundreds. We 
had only to put out our hands and take them 


by the score. As we glanced at them it was 


clear that most of them were brief and of 


slight importance, except for the fact tha 
day by day and step by step they gave the 
story of our little band for the past six or 
seven years. ‘They were too numerous to 
collate or compare, but it was easy to see 
that under the seal of intimacy our blood 
had been systematically sold. Not one of us 
was spared. Even I, who would have given 
Raymond all that friendship has to give—I 
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was delivered up 
with the rest. 

For a few minutes 
we were too heavily 
stunned for speech, 
or exclamation, or 
active thought. The 
very sense of the 
outrage upon us 
was slow to come. 
We could only 
bend over the 
hastily - scribbled 
papers and pass 
them along from 
one to the other. 
It was impossible 
to identify the Ray- 
mond who had 
written them with 
the Raymond we 
had known and 
loved. 

It was not until, 
by a common im 
pulse, we pushed 
them from us into 
a heap in the centre 
of the table and 
raised our heads 
that the sense of 
the situation came 
over us. Cartier 
was standing 
motionless and up- 
right, his eyes look 
ing from one to 
another in his 
eagerness to read 
the verdict. Ray- 
mond was sitting 
with his hands 
limply clasped and 
his head sunk for- 
ward on his breast, 
like one who has died in his place. 

There was a long minute of silence, in 
which all human emotions struggled con 
fusedly in our hearts together. It was 
Cassauditre who broke the silence first. He 
spoke with the gentleness and self-control of 
strong and sympathetic manliness. 

“ Raymond,” he said, quietly, “is this your 
handwriting ?” 

There was a tremor in the limp frame, and 
the head was lifted just enough to show the 
terrified eyes. 

“Yes,” came the barely audible answer, 

“You betrayed us ?” 














*'Yes.” 

“ For six years and more? Ever since the 
days of the Café de Sainte Agnes ?” 

“Yeu.” 

“ And afterwards you brought us together 
in the daily love-feast, to watch over us more 
closely ?” 

we . 

“ Why ?” 

The question fell on the stillness with a 
certain solemnity. Raymond lifted his head 
still more, and looked at Cassauditre with 
the awful frankness of a soul that has no 
more secrets to hide. 

“ Because I was poor,” he stammered. 

“ But we were all poor.” 

“T was starving.” 

“But we would have fed you.’ 

“And I loved a woman who was starving, 
too—a woman who had been betrayed and 
abandoned by some enthusiast in this same 
cause. He was the father of her children. 
I’ve never known his name. She would 
never tell me. For aught I know, he may 
have been one of you.” 

The haggard eyes shot out one last 
desperate glance of mingled defiance and 
appeal. Cries and oaths broke out around 
the table, and three or four men sprang up 
together. Cassauditre stilled the tumult with 
a calm word or two and turned again towards 
Raymond. 

“We're not here to judge you,” he said, 
in the same quiet voice. “I suppose we 
have no right to judge you—certainly none 
such as the law allows. But there’s a justice 
above that of law. There’s a sentence more 
binding than any that was ever delivered by 
a tribunal of men. And,” he continued, 
significantly, “I think it has been passed 
already. Hasn't it ?” 

The last two words came out with a nervous 
jerk. Raymond looked up again, more firmly 
than before. 

“Yes,” he answered, simply. 

“Then, here!” said Cassauditre, drawing 
a pistol from his pocket. “ Here! Go into 
the next room. You know what you have 
to do.” 

Raymond took the pistol mechanically, 
pushed back his chair, and rose. For an 
instant his eyes wandered slowly round the 
table. 

“T want to say,” he began, in a dead voice, 
“that I’m sorry. It isn’t much to say, but 
it’s all that’s left to me—before I go. I did 
believe in the Cause. I did give myself to 
it in sincerity. I sacrificed everything to it 
at first, and I was in prison for a year. After 
Vol. xxxi —54 
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that my friends forsook me, and I could find 
no work to do. You thought me successful 
because the journals published my political 
jibes and my songs were sung all over 
France. But my wife and I were starving. 
I bore it, hoping for the great dream to come 
true, but it was so slow of realization that my 
courage failed. Then I sold myself—myself 
first and you afterwards.” 

“That was the inheritance you came into,” 
someone cried. 

“Ves; but it’s spent now. I’m only 
another disappointed Judas, who hasn’t had 
the patience to wait till the Kingdom of 
Heaven came in its own way. Now that 
it’s here, I’ve forfeited my place in it and so 
I have to go. But if it be possible I should 
be glad to have my wife and_ children 
kept from knowing just how and why—I 
went.” 

Before anyone could speak there was a 
sound of voices and hurrying footsteps in 
the hall outside. 

“Quick!” Cassauditre cr-ed. 
Do it. Someone’s coming.” 

But on the instant the door was flung open 
and, in spite of the waiter’s efforts to keep 
them out, a woman and two children threw 
themselves into the room. The children 
were crying. The boy was about seven and 
the girl slightly older. ‘The woman was tall 
and dark, with traces of great beauty. Her 
wild eyes, her dishevelled hair, and her 
torn clothing gave her an air of tragic 
desperation. 

“Where is he?” she demanded, haughtily 
“Where is my husband? What have you 
done to him?” 

“Ts that he?” 
ing to Raymond. 

“Papa! Papa!” burst from the children, 
who ran to him, clinging to his waist and 
arms. 


* Quick ! 


Cassauditre asked, point 


“Take care,” he muttered, impatiently. 
“The pistol is loaded. Madelon, take them 
away.” 


“Oh, Léonce,” she cried, springing to his 
side, “what are you doing? What does it 
mean? Are you going to kill yourself? 
Have you condemned him to that?” she 
added, turning fiercely towards Cassauditre, 
but including us all in her glance. 

*“ We have not condemned him, madaine,” 
Cassauditre began to explain. “He has 
condemned _ himself.” 

“ But he has no right to condemn me,” 
she exclaimed, wrenching the pistol from 
Raymond’s grasp and handing it back to 
Cassauditre. “ He has no right to condemn 
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his children. The shot that strikes his heart 
strikes mine and theirs.” 

“ But, madame,” Cassauditre tried to say 
calmly, “there are circumstances of which 
you know nothing——” 

“TI do know them,” she broke in. “All 
Paris is ringing with the story. That is what 
has brought me here. I knew he had come 
among you and that you wouldn’t spare him. 
There’s no sympathy 
now but for Jules Car- 
tiers wrongs and the 
treachery that betrayed 
him. There’s no one 
to “say a word of my 
wrongs and Jules Car 
tier’s treachery that be- 
trayed me.” 

Cassauditre started, 
locking about among 
us, as if silently taking 
counsel. 

“Jules Cartier is 
there,” he said to the 
woman, after a second’s 
pause. “ He can speak 
for himself.” 

“There ? Where ?” 
she questioned, with a 
sudden change of tone. 

“There,” Cassauditre 
said again. ‘“ Over there 
against the wall.” 

She peered across the 
table at the man, who 
glared silently back at 
her. 

“That ?” she asked, 
at last, pointing at him. 
“That broken, bru- 
talized old man! Is 
that Jules Cartier who, 
nine years ago, deceived 
me and then turned me 
out with my two child- 
ren—his two children 
these two children to 
starve in the street? Is 
that Jules Cartier? If 
so, the galleys and La Roquette have done 
their work well, and there’s more justice in 
Heaven than I’ve believed in since the day 
he deserted me.” 

Seizing a candle from the table she strode 
forward and held it up to his face. For a 
long minute she examined his features silently. 
When she had finished, she turned away with 
a sigh, putting the candle back in its place 
again. 
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“Tt’s he,” she said, more quietly than she 
had spoken yet, as she returned to Raymond’s 
side. “It’s he. It’s he. Oh, gentlemen,” 
she burst out, with a noble gesture of the 
hands, “I have nothing to say against him. 
I have nothing to charge him with. I’ve 
tried to forgive him long ago. Life is so 
hard and complicated, and there’s so much 
good ever mingled with the evil, that I’ve 


**seIZING A CANDLE FROM THE TABLE SHE STRODE FORWARD AND HELD IT UP 


TO HIS FACE. 


tried to keep myself from judging even him. 
I've been silent about him—silent to the 
very man who has loved and protected both 
me and Jules Cartier’s children. I’ve borne 
my burden with mute lips, and if I open them 
now it’s only in the hope of convincing you 
that no man is wholly bad—that even in the 
blackest case there is often room for a little 
Jules Cartier betrayed me and cast 


mercy. 
Well, I say no more about him. 


me out. 

















But Léonce Raymond found me and took me 
in. Hetook me in honour and made me his 
wife. He took my disowned and nameless 
children and made them his. He had nothing 
but a crust, but he denied himself of it that 
I and my babies might eat it. He had 
nothing but a pallet of straw, but he lay on 
the floor that we might be warm. When he 
could not support himself, he took another 
man’s load upon his shoulders and tried to 
carry it. It was foolish and quixotic, if you 
like, but he did it, and he did it bravely. It 
was not until he staggered and fell and lay 
nearly dying —it was not until he saw us 
nearly dying beside him, that his courage 
failed. He had looked forward, we had both 
looked forward, to the day when human 
society could be so organized that it would 
suffer us to live. We were working for that 
and dreaming of it and toiling towards it as a 
goal—and the farther we dragged ourselves 
along the more the vision receded. It was 
like a light that leads you on, and then 
dwindles and goes out and leaves you in the 
dark. The day came when, instead of high 
dreams for the future of the human race, we 
had no dreams of any kind. There was 
nothing left to us but the bitter reality of star- 
vation. Half the theatres in Paris were 
singing my husband’s songs while we were 
going cold and hungry. You yourselves 
were making use of all he had to give, and 
offering him nothing but Utopian promises 
in return. Is it any wonder that we sold 
you? What were you to us? Nothing— 
nothing ; and we were heaven and earth to 
each other.” 

“You say ‘ we,’ 
coldly. ‘Had you, 
betrayal ?” 

“ Not at first,” she answered, simply. “I 
believed the story of the inheritance. When 
the money came I was too grateful for it to 
ask many questions. It was only little by 
little, as the years passed, that the truth 
came to me.” 

“You knew, Madelon?” Raymond cried, 
in a tone of blank astonishment. 

“ Certainly I knew, Léonce,” she returned, 
proudly. “ Do you think any woman could 
live with a man as I’ve lived with you and 
not fathom his secrets? But I was your 
wife. I was part and parcel of your lot. 
When you became a spy I, too, became a 
spy. You had done so much for my children 
and me that I was glad to share even your 
dishonour. And I’m still glad. Whatever 
they do to you, whatever they make you do, 
no one shall ever take away from me the joy 


” Cassauditre broke in, 


too, a part in this 
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and the pride I have in declaring myself 
Léonce Raymond’s wife. I’ve known what 
it is already. Look at my clothing. It was 
torn by the mob in the streets as I hurried 
here. They struck me and they struck the 
children—Jules Cartier’s children ; but the 
more furious tney grew the more loudly we 
proclaimed that we belonged to you. None 
of your wives,” she continued, turning, with 
another of her passionate gestures, towards 
the men seated about the table, “ none of 
your wives stands more proudly by her 
husband’s side, in this your hour of success, 
than I stand here beside mine, in this the 
moment of his downfall.” 

She threw her arm across his shoulders 
like a protecting goddess. Her torn draperies 
covered him, and he seemed to cower under 
them. 

“Why do you look at me like that?” she 
went on, vehemently. “ Does it surprise you ? 
It wouldn’t if you knew what your own 
wives would do for you. I know you're good 
men, as men go. But you're all probably 
hiding something for which you could be 
pilloried, as my husband is being pilloried 
now. It may not be so base, but it’s base 
enough to make you eager to conceal it. 
Whoever you are—Cassauditre, Lamartine, 
Proudhon, Louis Blanc—whoever you are, 
excellent men and rulers of France as you’ve 
become, you’re keeping your secrets and 
keeping them close, but you're not keeping 
them from the women who love you and who 
lie by your sides. ‘They see through you- 
through and through. And if your turn 
should come, as his has come, they'd be with 
you as I’m with him. I knew you wouldn't 
spare him ; I don’t ask that he should be 
spared. For what we’ve done—he and I 
—we merit the reprobation of mankind. 
We're spies, and we must end like spies. I 
only beg you to remember, as he goes in 
there to carry out your sentence, that, just 
as heroes like Jules Cartier over there are 
not noble to the core, even so traitors like 
Léonce Raymond here may have had in 
them something with which justice must 
deal tenderly. Now, if you will, give him 
back the pistol, and my children and I will 
bid him good-bye.” 

When she ceased there was a confusion of 


voices, the older men advocating mercy, 


the younger demanding the traitor’s death. 
Again Cassauditre hushed the din by rising, 
keeping the pistol in his own hand. 
“Comrades,” he said, “I hoped to have 
saved you from the necessity of passing any- 
The man who has 


thing like a sentence. 
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“WE'RE SPIES, AND WE MUST END LIKE SPIES.” 


betrayed us stands before us self-condemned. 
A few minutes ago he would have executed 
himsel. That might hive 
been better ; but now this thing ”—he held 
the pistol up—‘“is in my hands again. Shall 
| give it back to him or shali I not? The 
woman has thrust oa us the responsibility I 
hoped to evade. That he deserves death is 
without question The fact that he has 
some good in him is no argument at all. 
here is some good in ali of us. He's no 
exception in that whatever It doesn’t 
absolve him from the penalty Under the 
old Hebrew law there was for 1gnominious 
crimes an ignominious punishment—it was 
death by stoning ; and I can think of nothing 
more just than that for the man who sold the 
love and confidence we gave him. If he dies 
to-night it will be under the pelting of our 
contempt and fury.” 

From the younger men there was an out 
burst of approval, with renewed calls that the 
pistol should be given back. 


judgment on 
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“T’m ready 
now,” Raymond 
cried, springing 
from beneath his 
protecting 
draperies. ‘Give 
itto me. I’d rather 
do it.” 

“Wait,” Cassau- 
ditre commanded, 
sternly. “After all 
it may be too easy 
a death for one 
like you. Each 
man among us 
shall have his 
chance for a fling 
at you. Each 
man among us,” 
he continued, ad 
dressing those 
about the table, 
“shall speak in 
turn and say his 
say. It will be a 
reversion to the 
ancient, popular 
Biblical method of 
avenging treason ; 
and he that is 
without sin among 
us shall cast the 
first stone.” 

There was a 
curious move- 
: ment about the 
table. Lamartine’s handsome eyes glistened. 
Louis Blanc’s babe-like face twitched with a 
curious, cynical smile. 

“What do you mean?” two or three 
voices asked at once. 

“IT mean only,” Cassauditre explained, 
“that it will be easier for those of us who, as 
the woman says, are hiding something for 
which we could be pilloried as Raymond is 
being pilloried now—it will be easier for us 
to condemn when he speaks who is con- 
cealing nothing—no meanness, no cowardice, 
no treachery, nothing of which he would be 
ashamed were the rest of us to knowit. Let 
him be the first to disown all fellowship with 
Raymond and say: ‘Give the pistol back.’” 

When he sat down we looked at each 
other wonderingly. ‘There were whispered 
; “You speak, Mala” ; “ You speak, 
Joigneaux” ; “You speak, Duthiel.”  Pre- 
sently all eyes turned towards Lamartine as 
the natural exponent of purity of life ; but 
the poet shook his head. Louis Blanc’s 


wife’s 


counsels ; 
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cynical smile never left his face, and Proudhon 
turned himself heavily towards the wall, as 
if wishing to have nothing to do with the 
affair. The woman gazed eagerly up and 
down the table; the two children stopped 
crying and clung to their mother’s skirts ; 
Raymond stood, with bowed head, as Achan 
might have waited for the Israelitish missiles, 
when condemned by Joshua. 

The whispering ceased at last and there 
was a long, painful silence. Two or three 
men smoked, affecting indifference, but most 
of us sat with eyes fixed on Cassauditre. 
When he rose again there was a perceptible 
stir of expectation. 

“ Does no man condemn him ?” he asked. 

There was no answer, and he repeated the 
question. Still there was no answer. 

“ Then, I suppose,” he went on, “I may 
put this back ?” 

He slipped the 
pistol into the 
pocket from which 
he had taken it, 
and with the action 
















a sigh of relief 
went up from us 
all even from 


those who had been, 
a few minutes ago, 
most bitter against 
the traitor. 
“Raymond,” Cas- 
saudiére continued, 
quietly, “ your life 


is given back to 
you. It is given 
back not because 


you deserve it, nor 
because a woman 
worked upon 
our sympathies ; it 
is given back be- 
cause the Republic 
las set in, and the 
Republic means 
more than a form of go- 
vernment. It means a 
state of brotherhood, a 
state of sympathy, a state 
of mind in which men try 
to understand each other, in 
both the good and the evil 
that is in them; not for mutual indulgence, 
but for mutual help. The Republic means 
in this life that universal compassion and 
comprehension which, we are told, the King- 
dom of Heaven means in the life to come ; 
and just as we are given to understand 


has 


LAST LOVE - FEAST. 





‘THEY BEGAN TO SHUFFLE TOWARDS THE DOOR.” 
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there is a place in the Kingdom of Heaven 
for the repentant sinner, so in the Republic 
there must be a place even for the repentant 
spy. We realize that more fully than we 
did before this lady came and told us what 
is in you. A half-hour ago you would have 
blown your brains out, and we should 
have let you do it. She has saved not only , 
you, but all of us, from that. She has helped 
us to see the mutual patience and forbearance 
which, under the Republic, men ought to 
show towards each other, even at the worst 
of times. We thank you, madame,” he 
added, with a slight bow towards Raymond’s 


wife. “ Now,” he continued, looking round 
about among us, “I suppose they may 
go?” 


There was a general nodding of assent, 
but no word was spoken. Again the woman 
threw her torn draperies 
over her husband’s 
shoulder and, as he tot- 
tered under them, they 
began to shuffle towards 
the door. 


When the sound of 
their footsteps had died 
away Cassauditre 
again. 

“ My friends,” he said, 
“it has been a principle 
among us from the 
first to enter into 
no man’s private 
life. For that he 

stands or falls to 

his own con- 
science. We 
know nothing 
here of wives or 
children, of faith- 
fulness or deser- 
tion. We know 
only what a man 
has done or suf- 
fered for the Cause. 
We have been 
saved from judging 
Raymond ; let us 
show the same 
reserve towards 
others. Therefore, 
I give you again the toast: The Republic 
and Jules Cartier.” 

We drank it standing, but in silence, while 

Cartier himself shrank farther away from 


rose 


the light and became again the broken old 
man he had been on entering. 

















Tauchuitz. 


By Mrs. HERBERT VIVIAN. 


HENEVER I pass the book- 
f stall at Brussels, Cologne, or 
eA Frankfort station, and officious 
z¢| newsboys thrust copies of the 
y latest sixpenny edition under 
my nose, I cannot help feeling 
distinct pangs of remorse if I buy one, as if 
I had been guilty of disloyalty to one of 
the travelling Briton’s oldest friends—the 
Tauchnitz Edition. 

Since my earliest childhood I have known 
those neat little volumes in the prim paper 
covers, which have a certain ascetic dis- 
tinction. And for some reason or other, per- 
haps because I am a confirmed globe-trotter, 
almost every book seems more attractive and 
interesting to me when I read it in this 
foreign edition than it does in any other 
dress. It is so easy to hold when you are 
weary. On a long rail 
way journey in Hungary 
or Spain, when the 
express is travelling at 
the bewildering rate of 
ten or twelve miles an 
hour, you must be feel 
ing very sturdy to sup 
port for long an English 
bound volume with 
heavily-weighted paper. 
Moreover, it adapts it 
self so accommodatingly 
to any crevice of your 
travelling bag; it curls 
like a whiting, and in 
sinuates itself into the 
corner of the hold-all or 
bends gracefully to the 






curve of your ulster BARON TAUCHNITZ, THE FOUNDER OF THE TAUCHNITZ 

EDITION, TO WHOM WERE 

FROM EMINENT AUTHORS INCLUDED IN THIS ARTICLE, 
Prom an Engraving 


pocket. 

Now, when I have 
finished with my six- 
penny volume my first idea is to throw it out 
of the window or leave it in the rack. My 
Tauchnitz, on the other hand, I simply long 
to keep. No doubt this is partly because I 
know I ought not to; but, in any case, it 
often gives me a terrible pang to be honest 
and leave it behind on the other side of the 
Channel. They tell me that there is a certain 
London publisher who owns an immense 
collection of Tauchnitz novels, and that these 
are not always the publications of his own 
firm. So if one of the princes of the trade 
can be a smuggler, I feel a certain salve to 
my conscience when I glance guiltily at my 





dozen or so of Leipzig literature. I always 
sympathize with the pretty girl who was so 
entirely engrossed in the last few chapters 
of a thrilling tale that she quite forgot to 
smuggle it away when she reached British 
soil. A stern Custom-house official pounced 
down upon her and was about to confiscate 
it. But she entreated him so earnestly and 
pleaded so piteously that at last he com- 
promised by tearing the volume in half, 
casting the first part into the Channel and 
leaving her to devour the dénouement on her 
way up to town. 

However, since the edition is published for 
Continental circulation only, on the under- 
standing that it shall not be jntroduced into 
Great Britain, and since Baron Tauchnitz sets 
his face strongly against the habit, most fair- 
minded people will try to fall in with his 
wishes when they have 
thoroughly taken in what 
good friends the Baron 
and his father have been 
to the English author 
for over sixty years. In 
1841, when the first 
volume of the series 
was published, there 
were no copyright trea- 
ties in existence between 
England and Germany, 
or, indeed, any Con- 
tinental nation. There 
fore the first Baron 
‘Tauchnitz was perfectly 
at liberty to reprint 
any English book with- 
out even asking the 
authors leave, much 
ADDRESSED THE LETTERS Jess paying him for it. 
Instead of taking ad- 
vantage of this, the 
publisher behaved in a manner almost 
quixotic for a man of business, and not 
only treated his authors with great courtesy 
and consideration, but also paid them very 
liberally for their goodwill. In those days, 
without being too severe, one may say that 
publishers were not always the soul of 
honour. Some were inveterate pirates, and 
it was not so many years since Byron pre- 
sented his friend the great John Murray 
with a Bible in which he had _ inscribed 
the famous words, “ Now Barabbas was a 
publisher.” In the first prospectus which 
Bernhard Tauchnitz sent out in 1841 he 














writes : “ Allow me to remark that I, as well 
as any publisher in Germany, have at present 
the right to embark in such undertakings 
without any permission from the authors, and 
that my propositions arise solely from a wish 





THE PRESENT BARON TAUCHNITZ. 
From a Painting by Mme. Parlaghy. 


thereby to make the first step towards a 
literary relationship between England and 
Germany, and towards an extension of the 
rights of copyright, and to publish my 
editions in accordance with those rights.” 
In this case there does not seem much doubt 
that honesty was the best policy, for, though 
many imitators of the famous edition have 
started up, they have never approached the 
popularity of the original, and most of them 
have faded away long ago into obscurity and 
oblivion. 

A friend of mine was 
reading one day Lord 
Stanhope’s “History of 
England” in the Tauch- 
nitz Edition whilst travel- 
ling abroad. “He fell into 
conversation with an old 
gentleman in the same 
carriage, and presently 
liscovered that it was 
Lord Stanhope himself. 

““T am much interested 
in your book,” said my 
friend. “Do you mind 
its being in the Tauchnitz 
Edition ?” 

“ Why 
returned 
with an 
bow. 


should I?” 
his lordship, 
old - fashioned 
“T received from 
Baron Tauchnitz a very 


TAUCHNITZ. 
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handsome cheque for the Continental rights, 
and am always delighted to see it in the 
Leipzig edition.” 

This seems to be the tone taken by every 
author, and Baron Tauchnitz himself says 
that he has never had any of the difficulties 
with writers that some publishers complain of. 
Very rarely, even in early days, was there any 
reluctance to concede the Continental copy- 
right. Now, of course, it is considered a 
great compliment to be included in the 
edition. Robert Louis Stevenson expresses 
this sentiment very gracefully in a letter to 
Baron ‘l'auchnitz: “1 am pleased indeed to 
appear in your splendid collection, and thus 
to rise a grade in the hierarchy of my art.” 


The first Baron Tauchnitz was born in 
1816. His father was a Saxon landowner 
and his uncle a publisher in Leipzig. Being 


left fatherless when quite a boy, he joined his 
uncle and soon showed signs of the excep- 
tional ability which later on made him 
famous. His memory was extraordinary, and 
he had a wide acquaintance with European 
literature. He was only twenty-one when, in 
the year of Queen Victoria’s accession, he 
started his own publishing firm, with printing 
offices and stereotype foundry. At first he 
published chiefly legal works, which still con- 
tinue one of the specialities of his house. In 
personal appearance Baron ‘Tauchnitz was 
tall and very English-looking, and from his 
earliest years he was interested in the English 
language and literature. ‘To begin with, he 
intended merely to produce English classics 
in a convenient form for German readers ; 
then the idea expanded, and now we find that 





THE PRESENT BARON'S ROOM—ON THE TABLE ARE THE LATEST ENGLISH NOVELS 
From a Photo. by) 


AWAITING JUDGMENT. (Berta Thiele, Leipeig. 
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not only almost every classic is there, but 
also the lightest and most frothy of latter- 
day popular authors. ‘Theological, biogra- 
phical, historical, and philosophical works are 
also to be found in the Tauchnitz Edition, 
while the firm publishes, in addition, a large 
number of dictionaries, Greek and Latin 
classics, and works of other kinds. 

The first volume of the Tauchnitz Edition 
so-called (2.e., “Collection of British and 
American Authors”) published was Lord 
Lytton’s “ Pelham,” the next “ Pickwick ” ; 
then came “Eugene Aram,” and afterwards 
“The Spy,” by Fenimore Cooper. The 
scheme caught on, and before long most of 
the favourite British authors of the day were 
appearing at Leipzig, as well as in London. 
In 1860 the five-hundredth volume of the 
series was published; in 1881 the two- 
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Although the wages of printers and 
compositors have very nearly doubled since 
the early days of the venture, the price of the 
volumes has not been raised. ‘The com- 
positors are ali Germans, and the excellent 
printing and very few mistakes made do them 
infinite credit. Both of the Tauchnitzes have 
always treated their workpeople with almost 
paternal consideration, and strikes are un- 
known. 

In 1895 the first Baron died after a long 
and admirable career, leaving his son to 
reign in his stead. 

During the sixty-five years of constant 
communication with our country the 
Tauchnitz family has perhaps received a 
larger number of interesting letters from 
English celebrities than anyone in Europe. 
The collection of autographs at Leipzig is 
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thousandth ; and now the number does not 
fall far short of four thousand, about 
eighty volumes being added every year. 
When I was taken into the reception-room 
of the British Consulate at Leipzig, where 
Baron Tauchnitz acts as our representative, 
the first thing that caught my eye was a big 
round table heaped up with every sort of 
volume, and I was told that these were the 
prisoners at the bar, awaiting judgment. 
Not only does almost every author send his 
books to Leipzig for admission to the collec- 
tion, but the firm has also readers and 
advisers in England, who at once communi- 
cate with head-quarters if they find anything 
which they consider suitable. Sometimes, I 
am told, a book which has had a great 
success In England will be almost neglected 
on the Cont nent, and at other times a novel 
will be received with immense enthusiasm 
abroad which is hardly read at home. 


IN THE TAUCHNITZ PRINTING WORKS. 


(Berta Thiele, Leipzig. 


priceless. Owing to the courtesy of the 
Baron I am enabled to reproduce a variety 
of them, but the collection is so large that it 
seems difficult to make a choice. 

The correspondence with Lord Beacons- 
field stretches over nearly forty years. One 
of the first letters contains an adaptation 
of Bacon, rendered in Dizzy’s best style: 
“The sympathy of a great nation is the 
most precious reward of authors, and an 
appreciation that is offered us by a foreign 
people has something of the character and 
value which we attribute to the fiat of 
posterity.” In 1858 he writes: “I am quite 
willing that you should publish those of my 
writings which are not already in your list, 
for your editions are truly excellent both for 
their appearance and their accuracy.” In 
the passage reproduced he says, plaintively : 
“T sometimes ask myself what will Grub 
Street do after my departure—who will 
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be there to abuse and to caricature?.. . 
I hope you are well. I am very busy and 
rarely write letters, but I would not use the 
hand of another to an old friend.” 

There are only two letters from Mr. Glad- 
stone, but both are full of kindliness. “I 
am much gratified by your letter,” he writes,* 
“and by the opinion implied in it, and com- 
ing from you with such high authority, that 
my three collected tracts are likely, in a 
popular form and in the original tongue, to 
command some sale in the Continental 
market. 

“I hope the sale of the former volume 
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MR. GLADSTONE EXPRESSES HIS GOOD WISHES. 


has been satisfactory: all must wish well to 
your important enterprise.” 

Dickens, with whom Baron Tauchnitz 
corresponded for twenty-seven years, writes 
in 1856 from Paris :-— 


; 1 propos of the three tracts, “‘The Vatican Decrees,” 
* Vaticanisms,” and ‘* Speeches of the Pope.” 
Vol. xxxi.—55. 
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LORD BEACONSFIELD ADDRESSES BARON TAUCHNITZ AS “‘AN OLD FRIEND.” 


“ Leipzig is at present among my castles 
in the air, mes chateaux en Espagne, but per- 
haps Germany and I may make a personal ac- 
quaintance yet.” From Gad’s Hill, in 1860, 
he writes the letter reproduced in facsimile. 
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DICKENS LEAVES THE QUESTION OF TERMS TO BARON 
TAUCHNITZ. 


“I cannot consent to name the sum you 
shall pay for ‘Great Expectations.’ I have 
too great a regard for you and too high a 
sense of your honourable dealing to wish to 
depart from the custom we have always 
observed. Whatever price you put upon it 
will satisfy me. You have always proposed 
the terms yourself on former occasions, and 
I entreat you to do so now.” 
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CHARLES KINGSLEY IS GLAD TO APPEAR IN THE SERIES. 


” 


Kingsley was very anxious for “ Hypatia 
to appear in Germany, as many of his 
German friends had predicted a greater 
success for it there than it had at home. In 
1857 it was published there, and Baron 
‘Tauchnitz received from him a letter from 
which a passage is reproduced: “ From 
what my friend Chevalier Bunsen has been 
kind enough to say to me, I have long 
believed that ‘Hypatia’ would attract far 
more notice in Germany than it has in 
England, and would become popular there.” 

From Bideford he writes of “ Westward 
Ho!”: “I am much obliged for the review 
of ‘ Hypatia.’ I am just 
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Britannica.’ The circulation of the article here 
has necessarily been small, as few people care 
to encumber themselves with a bulky and 
costly volume for the sake of a few pages.” 

The passage given in facsimile refers to 
his “ History of England,” which Longmans 
published: “I have already received twenty 
thousand pounds from Messrs. Longmans. 
I am ashamed to think how many better 
writers have toiled all their lives without 
making a fifth part of that sum.” 

Payment by results is one of the keynotes 
of the firm. “ Trilby” was an immense success, 
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CARLYLE’s “ SINCERE THANKS.” 





bringing out a new novel 
— ‘Westward Ho!’ a 
story of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s times, bringing in 
all the remarkable cha- 
racters of the day, and 
should be glad to know 
if you would like to en- 
gage to publish an 
author's edition, and 
what you would allow 
me for it.” 

Macaulay writes always 


" or peaat 


with great friendliness. 
“There will never be Sau io’ a 
any misunderstanding 


between you and me.” |Z 
In 1859 he says, little 
foreseeing the future 
energy of the Zimes and 
the enterprise of the 
American advertising 
agent: “I wrote a few 
months ago an article on a 
William Pitt, the younger, 
for the ‘ Encyclopedia 


ee 
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LORD MACAULAY IS ASHAMED TO THINK OF HIS 
OWN ENORMOUS PROFITS. 


and in 1895 Du Maurier 
writes on receiving the 
offer of a further cheque: 
“T am much obliged to 
you for your kind letter 
and for your generous 
offer, which I am glad to 
accept. I am delighted 
that ‘Trilby’ should have 
proved so successful in 
your edition.” 

One does not associ- 
ate Carlyle with gracious 
blandishments, but evi- 
dently the courtly Baron 
knew how to charm even 
the Scottish bear. Car- 
lyle writes in 1865, from 
Cheyne Row, to this ef- 
fect: “I am not willing 
to trespass farther on 
such munificence of pro- 
cedure in this matter. . . 
Your reprint, which in- 
deed is very perfect and 
far handier to read, is 
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TAUCHNITZ. 


greatly in demand here ; and friends accept 
it from me as a distinguished gift not attain- 
able otherwise.” 

Communications from George Eliot seem 
to be written by G. H. Lewes. In 1874 he 
writes : “ Both Mrs. Lewes and myself pre- 
serve such agreeable recollections of you and 
of our relations with you that it would be 
at all times a pleasure to receive any direct 
communication from you, either on the sub- 
ject of our books or anything else.” 

Touching on the possibility of Longfellow 
finding another publisher on the Continent, 
the poet gaily writes: “The contingency is 
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LONGFELLOW WRITES ABOUT HIS 





“ TALES OF A WAYSIDE INN.” 


about as remote as that in the case of one of 
Dickens’s characters, who bought at auction 
a brass door-plate with the name ‘ Thomp- 
son’ on it, thinking it possible that her 
daughter might marry a person of that 
name.” And again: “I hope the ‘ Tales of 
a Wayside Inn’ may be as successful in 
Germany as you anticipate, and am sure that 
in your ‘Collection’ it appears under most 
favourable auspices.” 

Charles Reade is deliciously vain in a 
perfectly frank and open manner. “ Surely 
the Tauchnitz collec- 
tion is not complete 
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Woffington ’ belong to that small class of one- 
volume stories of which England produces 
not more than six in a century. In the 
compass of one volume they contain as 
many characters and ideas as the good three- 
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CHARLES READE HAS A HIGH APPRECIATION OF HIS OWN WORK. 











volume novels, and their fate is as distinct 
from that of the mere novel as is their repu- 
tation in England and America.” 

For fifteen years Baron Tauchnitz corre- 
sponded with Thackeray, whose letters are 
often facetious. In 1856 he says: “ Your 
letter of 26th March has only just found me 
on my return from America, where I made a 
prosperous voyage, 
though I have not yet 





without my works? It 
is a noble collection, it 
contains many authors 
who are superior to 
me in merit and re- 
putation, but it also 
contains the entire 
works of many writers 
who do not come up 
to my knee.” Still 
louder his trumpet 
blows in the passage re- 
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quite reached the sum 
of five hundred thou- 
sand dollars, which the 
Allgemeine Zeitung 
states to be the present 
amount of my savings. 
Don’t be afraid of your 
English—a letter con- 
taining —f£ is always 
in a pretty style.” 

The one reproduced 
says. “I shall leave 








produced : “ ‘ Christie 
Johnstone’ 


THACKFRAY, LIKE DICKENS, 


‘p LEAVES BARON TAUCHNITZ 
and I eg TO NAME HIS OWN TERMS. 


the agreement for the 
new book to your dis- 
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cretion entirely, premising that my publishers 

here pay me twice as much as for ‘ The New- 

comes,’ and hoping that the foreign public 

may be also more alive to the merits of— 

Yours very faithfully, W. M. THACKERAY.” 
In 1857: “I am 
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I am, most sincerely, CHARLES 
LEVER.” 

Harrison Ainsworth and Baron Tauchnitz 
were intimate friends for nearly forty years, 
and his famous tale, “ The Flitch of Bacon,” 


was dedicated to the 


your 





in a difficulty regard- 
ing ‘The Virginians,’ 
and don’t quite know 
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Tauchnitzes. He 
says: “In dedicating 
my little tale to you 


what move to make. > — Se LAS walt and to Mme. Tauch- 
Thus non in- nitz, I selected for 
ventus, but holding | /, 4, Gita MGiaable that dedication the 
my promise may be ‘a f= rw 4 “IG happiest couple I 
in a condition to de- ‘7 = a | han ff 4 uA anw| knew. They hap- 
prive Germany of the pened at the same 


benefit of ‘The Vir- 
ginians.’ What a queer 
state of things! What 
a loss for the German 
nation ! ” 

Browning was one 
of Baron ‘Tauchnitz’s 
correspondents. In 
one letter he says: 
“In any case you may 
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time to be amongst 
my best friends. All 
the better, for I could 
prove my regard 
without the slightest 
violation of truth. 
I passed a day with 
ns ae Mr. Dickens at 

y+ Boulogne on my way 
here, and we spoke 








print as much—or as 
littke—of my poems as 
will answer your pur- 
pose, though I am naturally desirous to 
appear as advantageously as possible before 
a German public, should such an honour be 
accorded me.” 

The correspondence with Charles Lever 
lasted for twenty-seven years. In the last 
letter, written only two months before his 
death, Lever writes: “ As to my portrait, I 
believe such things are usually given to 
the world far less from any anxiety of 
the public to see the author than for the 


CHARLES LEVER DECLINES TO 
LISHED, AND SPEAKS OF HIS OWN WORK AS 


much of you and 
your great kind- 
ness.” 

Baron Tauchnitz seldom wants for de- 
fenders when unjustly attacked. James Payn 
becomes indignant at the thought of anyone 
maligning his German publisher. “I will 
look at the ——,” he says, “ which, as a rule, 
I do not see. If anyone should attack you 
again in it, I will give him a bit of my mind, 
and inform that periodical what are the 
opinions of yours most faithfully and obliged. 
I have never heard any English author speak 
anything but good of you, and with good 
cause.” 


HAVE HIS PORTRAIT PUB- 
“ TRASH.” 





author’s own desire 
to be seen. Now I 
écehn A 
must confess I have A eed x 
no longings on this 
; 28 LZ 
subject, and _ believe i 


that my trash will read parece 


just as well without 
the assistance of my 
countenance. 

“T am charmed to 
see myself in my new 
costume, and am once 
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I might go on fora 
hundred pages more, 
quoting from the 
letters of distinguished 
men who were at 
the same time warm 
friends of the famous 
publisher. But the 
above will, at any rate, 
be enough to prove 
that, whatever may be 
the political situation 
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more reminded that a 
to yourself is all the poor 
honour of that dis- 


covery by which a novel has been made 
easy to the wrist and pleasant for the eye. 
You permitting, I hope one of these days 
to be able to express to you /ersonally 
the sincere respect and esteem with which 


HARRISON AINSWORTH SPEAKS OF THE DEDICATION OF 
OF HIS NOVELS TO BARON TAUCHNITZ. 


or the state of feel- 
ing between the Jingo 
Presses of England and Germany, there has 
never been and never can be anything but 
the friendliest entente cordiale between Baron 
Tauchnitz and his English authors and 
public. 














A Royal Command. 


By WINIFRED GRAHAM. 


OCIETY papers were fond of 
alluding to the Countess of 
Clare’s delightful smile. It 
was a kind of social search- 
light, which could illuminate 
the dullest function by its 
brilliancy and kindliness. She had handed 
down much of her gaiety and charm to her 
little eight-year-old daughter, Imogen. The 
child’s eyes were like dancing sunbeams, and 
she laughed for sheer gladness of heart ; in 
fact, she seemed in love with the whole 
world. But then Lady Imogen’s world 
wholly deserved affection, since it was 
altogether a lovable affair. 

The Earl and his wife did not approve of 
London for children, so their small girl spent 
her happy years at beautiful Castle Clare, 
the brightest, prettiest home in England’s 
many picturesque shires. 

Imogen always felt as if the hamlet of 
thatched houses nestling at the foot of the 
castle grounds belonged especially to her. 
She was the intimate friend of every man, 
woman, and child, both on and off the 
estate. : 

She made the gardeners her special care. 

“If they look after the flowers I must look 
after them,” she said, and so she kept a 
chronicle of all 
their _ birthdays, 
giving each the 
funniest little pre- 
sent year by year, 
made often with 








her own small 
fingers. 
Mr. Ambrose, 


the head gardener, 
was a very import- 
ant person. He 
lived in a cottage 
of such superior 
proportions, it had 
come to be called 
a villa. Lady 
Imogen _particu- 
larly admired the 
yellow silk cur- 
tains displayed in 
the windows, and 
had confided to him she 
should have them copied 
exactly for her new doll’s 
house. 

“We shall be very busy next 
week, sha’n’t we, Ambrose ?” 








"1 SHALL LIKE SEEING THE PRINCE AND 
PRINCESS,’ CONTINUED IMOGEN.” 


she said one morning, as she joined him in 
the orchid-house. 

“Indeed we shall, my lady. 
job entertaining Royalty.” 

His manner as he spoke conveyed the 
idea that the weight of the visit rested chiefly 
on his shoulders. 

“T shall like seeing the Prince and 
Princess,” continued Imogen, in her confi- 
dential little way. “I am sorry, though, 
they are only ordinary people ; I should have 
loved them to be fairies.” 

Ambrose laughed. 

“To be sure, yes ; in the fairy-tales there 
are plenty of princes and princesses.” 

“But just plain people like ourselves are 
very interesting too,” continued Imogen, 
after a moment’s reflection. “How is your 
son? Have you had a letter from him since 
he saved the boy from drowning and got a 
medal? I was thinking only last night how 
nice it must feel to have a hero for a son.” 

“He sent us a picture of himself in a 
paper,” answered Ambrose, proudly. “ His 
mother declared she wouldn’t have known 
it if the name had not been underneath. 
They called him ‘the gallant young man 
who rescued a life at the risk of his own 
while on his wedding trip.’ We thought 

_ they ought to have put Alice in 
the paper; she’s a deal better- 
looking than David.” 

“T suppose he 


It’s no small 


will be coming 
back soon?” said 
Imogen. 


“In another 
four or five days. 
The villagers mean 
to give him quite 
a reception, and 
his mother can’t 
sleep at night for 
thinking of it — 
she lays such store 
on public opinion. 
I don’t think it 
does to cocker a 
young fellow up; 
but there, if it 
pleases the women, 
I’ve nothing to 
say.” 

“IT don’t sup- 
pose it will hurt 
him,” said Imogen, 
wisely. (She had 
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a funny, old-fashioned way at times, which 
brought a smile to the gravest face.) “It 
doesn’t seem to do the Prince and Princess 
any harm. Why, the village is to be illumin- 
ated the night they arrive, and cannons will 
be fired. Isn’t that enough to make anyone 
feel proud ?” 

“Indeed it is,” Ambrose acknowledged, 
eyeing a glorious spray of white orchids. 

“Those,” continued Imogen, “are the 
Princess’s favourite flowers ; she’s called the 
‘Orchid Princess,’ because she wears them 
so often. Mother wants to have the house 
full of orchids. when she comes, and I am to 
give her a bunch of the very finest as she 
walks into the hall. You know, I’m having 
a new white satin dress trimmed with swans- 
down.” 

Ambrose replied that her ladyship was 
sure to look charming. 

Later in the day Imogen interviewed Mrs. 
Ambrose, and learned to her great satisfac- 
tion the thrilling news that really quite a 
demonstration was expected in the village 
when David returned from his wedding trip. 

“ He is just coming here for one evening,” 
Mrs. Ambrose declared, 
“before settling down 
in his new house.” 

“Will he wear his 
medal?” asked Imogen. 
“IT should so love to 
see it.” 

“Well, he’s sure to 
bring it to show us, any- 
way, and if you could 
look in, my lady, he and 
Alice would take it 
kind. They think a 
deal of you and your 
pretty face, if you'll 
excuse my saying. so.” 

“Then of course I 
shall come,” replied 
Imogen, _enthusiasti- 
cally. 

She really meant 
what she said, for how 
could she guess that 
David would return on 
the very evening fixed 
for the arrival of the 
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Royal Prince and 
Princess ? 
Mrs. Ambrose, a 


homely soul, never 
ceased wondering how 
her husband had worked 
his way up to being head 
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gardener at such a place as Castle Clare. Yet 
if David had been made Prime Minister she 
would hardly have been surprised. It was 
quite touching to see the mother’s pride in her 
only son. For David she would have made 
any sacrifice, but, oddly enough, the young 
fellow appeared in no way spoilt by the 
worship of this warm-hearted woman. 
“You’re making wonderful preparations 
for my boy,” she said, pausing in the main 
thoroughfare of the village, and addressing 
Brown, a local workman, who was fixing an 
illumination over the door of a small public- 
house. “ Won’t there be a blaze of colour ? 
And I do hear talk of a torch-light procession.” 
Brown was a bit of a wag in his own 
particular set, and his red face wrinkled with 
humour as he eyed the small, black-gowned 
figure of Mrs. Ambrose, crowned by a gaily- 
befeathered bonnet, blown slightly to one side. 
“Bless you, marm, this isn’t nothing to 
what you'll see. The town” (he called it 
town by courtesy) “don’t mind what it spends 
on ’eroes. We can’t expect to get chaps 
born on our native soil returning with the 
Royal Humane Society’s medal every day.” 
Mrs. Ambrose 
went back 
triumphantly 


‘BLESS YOU, MARM, THIS ISN'T NOTHING TO WHAT YOU'LL SEE, THE TOWN DON'T MIND 


WHAT IT SPENDS ON 'EROES.” 
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to her husband, and recounted the wonders of 
the reception the village of Pery was pre- 
paring for David and his bride. 

Ambrose looked at her long and earnestly. 

“Far be it from me,” he said, “to throw 
cold water on your feelings, Molly. But the 
fact of the matter is, you’re being carried off 
your feet over that medal. Brown was having 
one of his jokes. They are putting up those 
gimcracks for the Prince and Princess.” 

Mrs. Ambrose shook her head. She was 
not at all inclined to believe his theory. 

“What had those Royalties done,” she 
asked, hotly, “‘ for the honour and glory of 
Pery? If they chose to come on the same 
night as David it couldn’t be helped, but the 
folks knew well enough up the village that all 
this stir and bustle was really in honour of 
their boy.” 

Mr. Ambrose ceased to argue. He 
wondered if she willingly deceived herself, 
or whether the fond heart of a mother was 
capable of any amount of credulity. 

In a small place like Pery the doings and 
sayings of the few inhabitants spread quickly. 
Before the day was out Brown’s conversation 
with Mrs. Ambrose became the story of the 
hour. - Her simple faith in Pery’s welcome to 
David and his bride took hold on the people. 
Some scoffed, but without bitterness ; others 
chuckled good-humouredly. A few ventured 
to chaff Ambrose, to his serious displeasure. 

“Getting on with our preparations for 
your son’s home-coming,” said one of the 
station porters. “The red baize for the 
platform is all ready rolled up in the ticket 
office, and an awning ordered in case of wet. 
You'll be sending some palms down, maybe, 
from the castle, as a bit of a set-off?” 

Mr. Ambrose received the chaff in wither- 
ing silence, and repeated it later to his wife. 

“You are making us the laughing-stock of 
the village,” he informed her. 

A delightfully soft expression stole over 
the mother’s face ; a sense of security in her 
own convictions made her bear lightly with 
her husband’s unbelief. 

She laid her hands on his shoulders, and 
gazed with infinite kindness into his eyes. 

“ Laddie,” she said, calling him by the old 
name of their courting days, when she was a 
young girl fresh from Scotland, “you never 
would credit our boy with his full worth, and 
even now you can’t help belittling him, when 
all Pery is rising up to do him honour. We 
are getting on in years, but I don’t like to 
see you grudging the young folks the bit of 
fame which has walked their way. It most 
seems as if you were jealous of our David.” 
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Her tenderness as she laid her cheek 
against her husband’s brought back the old 
boyish smile which associated him with the 
“laddie” of long ago. What did it matter 
after all if Pery chuckled over a woman’s 
fancy? Let Molly keep her fairy-tale in her 
heart, and hear the cannons booming for 
David and David alone. 

So he whispered that perhaps it was just 
his jealousy after all, because folks never 
lighted coloured lanterns for him, though he 
had taken the finest prizes in the country for 
cut blooms. 

Then the good soul, unused as she was to 
flattering her husband, made much of him 
with honeyed words and marked attentions, 
paid to soothe his wounded spirit and drive 
away the green-eyed monster. She did not 
so much as name David again, for fear of 
wounding his father’s delicate susceptibilities, 
but instead laid special stress on the wonders 
of a new orchid—the glory of the Castle 
Clare collection. 

Imogen could think of nothing but the 
Royal visit. The Prince and Princess would 
arrive at sunset, and later, from their windows, 
when darkness came, they would see at the 
foot of the hill the little village of Pery, a 
mass of gleaming lights, every house and 
window outlined with crimson lamps. 

Inside the castle a large house-party made 
for gaiety, and Imogen, even at eight years 
old, was truly woman enough to wonder 
about the beautiful dresses the guests would 
display. She loved brightness and colour, 
the sound of merry voices, the sight of pretty 
faces. It is to be feared she had quite for- 
gotten the smaller interest of David’s home- 
coming. It was not until Mary the nurse- 
maid was dressing her in the new white satin 
frock that the fact was brought suddenly to 
Imogen’s mind. 

“Some people,” said Mary, “ want taking 
down a peg.” 

Lady Imogen was regarding the length of 
her tiny skirt rather doubtfully in the glass. 

“Yes, I do think it’s too short,” she 
replied. ‘ Mother likes to see such a lot of 
my leg. But I can’t grow smaller, or I 
would come down several pegs.” 

“Why, I wasn’t meaning that, my lady,” 
cried Mary, hurriedly, with apology in her 
voice. “I was alluding to Mrs. Ambrose. 
She’s talking of her son David as if he were 
the Prince himself, and all the excitement in 
the village was over him.” 

“Well, you see, David’s a hero,” said 
Imogen, her eyes glowing. “ He didn’t think 
of his own life ; he risked it for a poor little 
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boy he had never seen. You and I might 
not have done that, especially on a cold day, 
Mary.” 

** But all the same, Mrs. Ambrose needn’t 
be so high-minded about it. As I remarked, 
she'll be taken down, for who is going to 
notice David Ambrose to-night ? ” 

“ He—he isn’t coming to-night!” gasped 
Imogen. 

She stopped easing on a long white silk 
stocking, and a little slipper balanced on her 
knee slid to the floor. 

“Indeed he is ; so no one is likely to take 
any notice of him,” said Mary, triumphantly. 

Lady Imogen’s heart sank. She was just 
the kindest little soul alive, and the thought 
of anyone being disappointed filled her with 
dismay. She was genuinely fond of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ambrose, remembering her promise to 
“look in” upon David and his bride. She 
made no reply, for Mary’s lack of sympathy 
came as a shock to her sensitive feelings. It 
seemed very terrible that Mary was actually 
glad the mother’s pride should have a fall. 
Imogen liked only to see people happy and 
pleased ; she could not understand the 






*** NO ONE IS LIKELY TO TAKE ANY NOTICE OF HIM,’ SAID MARY.” 
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vindictive attitude taken by the young 
woman who gazed with such open admira- 
tion at her little ladyship’s finery. 

The gaiety of the evening seemed clouded 
for the child; she hated to think she must 
break her word to Mrs. Ambrose. She pic- 
tured the woman waiting and listening for 
her knock on the door, telling David she 
knew their young lady wouldn’t fail them. 

When Imogen appeared in the great hall 
of the castle she looked like a little fairy 
stepped out of a picture. The sight of the 
child set everyone smiling, she was so amaz- 
ingly pretty and taking. 

She awoke to a kind of astonished realiza- 
tien of her own youthful power. It seemed 
she could please by just a friendly word, 
spoken unshyly, and yet she was not old 
enough to realize how fully she inherited her 
mother’s magical charm and startling beauty. 
For the sake of this sweet, unconscious inno- 
cence, the Countess had kept Imogen as 
much as possible in the country, fearful lest 
the bloom should be brushed from the 
flower. 

The Earl had gone to the station to meet 
the special train which would bring the 
Royal visitors; and while the house-party 
awaited their coming, Imogen amused them 
with her guileless prattle. 

“I’ve mever seen a princess,” she said. 
“Isn't that funny? And mother has seen 
heaps and heaps of them; but then, 
of course, she goes about a lot.” 

The child held in both hands a 
magnificent shower bouquet of rare 
orchids, tied with white ribbon. 

“T am to give this to the Orchid 
Princess to keep in her room,” Imogen 
explained ; “though, of course, there 
are lots of vases quite full already. 
Ambrose decorated it especially.” 

“Quite like a bride’s bouquet,” said 
one of the guests, little dreaming what 
a sharp sting the words implanted in 
the child’s mind. 

“A bride’s bouquet!” And to- 
night David's bride, just back from that 
delicious, mysterious thing, a honey- 
moon, would be waiting for Imogen m 
vain. The small flaxen head bent 
over the flowers; an idea was forming 
in the child’s mind. 

Presently all was stir and excite- 
ment. Carriages came dashing up the 
drive, the huge doors of the castle were 
flung open, and the Royal party entered 
with their suite. Imogen thought she 
had never seen anything so lovely as 
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the Orchid Princess. She was dressed in 
the pale mauve of her favourite flower, and 
accepted the child’s offering with such a 
gracious smile, bending to kiss the little 
upturned face, that Imogen secretly wondered 
if perhaps she was a fairy after all. 

When the Royal lady had been conducted 
to her room Imogen felt the moment had 
come to act. 

She waited till all was quiet, then crept on 
tip toe along the corridor. She could hear 
the wild beating of her own heart ; every step 
seemed to echo through the castle, though in 
reality her tiny 
satin slippers made 
no sound. Very 
softly she opened 
the door of the 
Princess’s cham- 
ber. The tall 
figure stood by an 
oak table on which 
she had placed the 
bouquet with the 
white ribbon. A 
lady-in-waiting and 
a maid both hur- 
ried to the door at 
the sight of little 
Imogen. 

“Don’t 
the child 
What does 
want ?” 

The Princess 
spoke imperiously. 
She was very fond 
of children, and 
felt curious to 
hear the reason of this unconventional visit. 

Imogen, thus encouraged, ran to her side. 

In a few gasping words she had told the 
story of David’s home-coming and his act of 
valour, boldly asking if the Princess would 
send his bride one white flower from her 
bouquet. 

The plea was made so feelingly, with all 
the simplicity of a child’s faith in the good 
will of a great lady, that the Princess listened 
with unfeigned interest. Then she took the 
beautiful shower of flowers and replaced 
them in the child’s hand. 

“Send the bouquet, just as it is, to Mrs. 
David Ambrose,” she said, graciously, “and 
to-morrow I will ask to see her husband, 
that I may congratulate him myself on his 
brave deed.” 

Imogen could hardly speak for pleasure. 
She never quite knew how she got out of the 

Vol. xxxi.—86 


send 
away. 
she 
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room. She tried to remember to curtsy 
and walk backwards by way of respect, and 
felt sure she had not forgotten to say 
“Madam.” But one great fact alone re 
mained uppermost in her mind—she had 
good news for David and his bride. She 
must carry it herself, unseen, unsuspected, 
through the darkness of the night. 

The twilight had all gone. Outside the 
world looked black and threatening—Imogen 
was frightened of the dark. 

“Oh, you little coward!” she said to 
herself as she crept down a side staircase, 





“DON’T SEND TKE CHILD AWAY. 
WHAT DOES SHE WANT?” 


holding the flowers close to her heart, as if 
they could still its frantic beating. 

To reach the house where Ambrose lived 
she must pass through the weird statuary 
garden, where white figures pointed ghostly 
arms. She pictured the dark, winding paths 
with a pang of genuine terror, stilled only by 
the thought of the sunshine her coming 
would bring at the end of the journey. 

With head uncovered and no thought for 
the night dew, she slipped out in her small 
white shoes, like an elf, into the castle 
grounds. Every shadow held an ogre; the 
boughs of the trees were great arms from 
giant bodies, the big stone vases or the 
terrace a row of phantom forms marching 
towards her silently. The breeze rustling 
the shrubs became a bogy presence follow- 
ing her flight. 

Once she almost 


turned back; surely 
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something had touched her on the shoulder! 
It was only a creeper detached from the 
wall, but it brought her to a terrified stand- 
still at the far end of the rose avenue. Fora 
moment she shut her eyes with a sharp cry ; 
then, as she opened them again, the village 
of Pery broke into a blaze of twinkling lights, 
like a wonderful illuminated picture. 

The sight gave her courage. She stood 
transfixed by the beauty of the scene. 


David and Alice congratulated themselves 
on arriving in time to see the 
Prince and Princess drive away 
from the station. They had 
stood with Ambrose senior in 
the crowd, helping to swell 
the hearty cheer which 
greeted the Royal faces. 

As the newly-mar- 
ried couple passed up 
the village street many 
hands were stretched 
out to greet them, 
David’s deed of hero- 
ism meeting with re- 
cognition on every 
side. 

“The mother’s 
well, I hope?” said 
David, a little sur- 
prised that she too 
had not come to meet 
his train. 

“Ah! 
enough,” replied Mr. 
Ambrose, a_ slightly 
nervous tremor in his 
voice, “ but she took 
my advice and _ re- 
mained indoors. I thought the excitement 
would be too much for her if she ventured 
to the station.” 

He paused, then added in an undertone : 
“ She’s taken a queer notion into her head, 
my boy ; you and Alice had best know. She 
won't believe that all the to-do in Pery is not 
in honour of your home-coming.” 

David flung back his head and roared. 
Alice simpered quietly, blushing to the tips 
of her ears. 

“Isn't that mother all over ?” declared the 
delighted son, hugely enjoying the idea. 
“ But don’t let us hurt her feelings by letting 
her see us laugh.” 

“That’s just what 1 was going to say,” 
replied his father. “We've got to play up 
to it. Why, to-day, when I was making a 


she’s 


bouquet for the Princess, she went and set a 
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bowl ready on the side-table, convinced it 
was for Alice. ‘The bowl’s still there, though 
I told her it would remain empty. She 
answered: ‘Best be prepared; maybe the 
Countess meant it for Alice after all.’” 

A very merry trio reached the house with 
the yellow curtains, and Mrs. Ambrose 


clasped her son to the roar of the welcoming 
cannons. 

“Tt’s the greatest day in all our lives, 
David,” she said, with tears of happiness in 
her eyes. 


“But I’m glad the crowd hasn’t 
followed you here ; 
it’s good to hold you 
tight, and to be 
alone.” 

Ambrose senior and 
Alice slipped away, 
leaving the older 
woman to weep out 
her gladness in David’s 
arms. 

The little party of 
four were seated at 
the supper-table when 
Lady Imogen’s knock 
came at the door. 


Like a moonbeam 
straying through a 
casement, the 


dazzling figure of the 
beautiful child appeared 
in the family circle, an 
upright, dainty form in 
shimmering white satin, 


holding the flowers aloft, 
with their streamers of _ soft 
ribbon. She ran towards Alice, 


INTO 


making the curtsy she had re- 
hearsed fur the Princess, and cry- 
ing gleefully: “For you, Madam—a gift 
from a Royal hand.” 

Then, hardly able to speak fast enough in 
her excitement, she delivered the message 
from the Princess. 

“She is going to ask to see David to 
morrow, to congratulate him on his medal. 
He will have to come up to the castle and 
talk to her himself.” 

Trembling with joy, David’s mother drew 
forward the bowl she had placed ready for 
the flowers, casting a triumphant look towards 
her husband. He knew she would never say, 
“T told you so!” but she could not help 
expressing the sentiment with a flash of her 
dear old eyes. 

“ A Royal command,” she murmured, and 
her face shone. “A Royal command for 
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David ! 














The Life Story of a Horse-Chestnuut Bud. 
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S spring draws near we look 
eagerly forward to that time 








a when the buds of trees will 
‘ put forth their livery of 
AY) ic delicate green, for then we 
Es know that the season of short, 





dull, and dreary days has ended. We, of 
course, look to, and speak of, “the time of 
bursting buds ” with gladness in our hearts, 
but even then it may be with little thought 
for the wonderful processes of Nature that 
are at work. How comparatively few of those 
who hail with delight the first glimpses 
of green that decorate 
tree or hedgerow have 
considered the wondrous 
means and mechanisms 
employed by Nature in 
carrying out this great 
annual process—a pro- 
cess which, but for its 
familiarity, would always 


fill us with astonish- 
ment, one which from 
its commencement 


changes almost hourly 
the aspect of the whole 
landscape! How mar- 
vellous it all is when 
we come to think of it! 
What mysterious force 
is it that brings about 
this stupendous change? Fic. 1 
What these tiny 
buds that push aside 
the strong, brown, 
membranous covering scales, and from within 
reveal, first, tiny leaves, and later, from 
between these leaves, a minute branch 
which slowly lengthens out, leaving behind it, 
as its apex travels ahead, a wonderful display 
of fresh green leaves, all perfectly and orderly 
arranged about its axis, until by autumn it 
becomes quite a strong-looking twig on the 
parent tree? The material grows before our 
eyes, but of what is it built and whence come 
the materials for its growth? These are but 
a few of the questions that will suggest them- 
selves to us the moment we begin to think of 
the bursting bud. 

Let us begin at the beginning. We will 
consider the bricks, so to speak, of which the 
bud is built, for a bud can no more be built 


are 





A magnified view of the heart or central part 
of a young horse-chestnut bud, showing the tiny leaves 


developing at the top of the growing axis. 
seen some of the membranous scale-leaves that protect 
the more tender tissues within. 


without building material than can a house. 
The plant bricks, though, we must call 
“cells,” for early observers with the micro- 
scope in the seventeenth century, when they 
discovered the units that build up plant 
structure, called them cells because, aggre 
gated together, they resemble the cells of 
honey-combs. ‘The individual cell, although 
extremely minute, yet possesses all the func- 
tions necessary to a living organism. It has 
nutritive powers ; it can respond to external 
and internal stimuli, and it can reproduce 
itself by simple division. 

If, by means of the 
microscope, we examine 
a thin slice or section 
cut longitudinally 
through a young leaf- 
bud, we find that the 
apical point, or growing 
tip (which occupies the 
centre of the bud), is 
built up of a mass of 
small-celled tissue, the 
cells of which are con- 
tinually dividing to form 
others just like them- 
selves, and so multiply- 
ing their numbers. In 
this way a mass of tissue 
is being heaped up ina 
perpendicular direction, 
and so the developing 
twig goes ahead. If this 
were all that happened, 
though, we should have 
only a long, straight stem or branch pro- 
duced. But as the developing tissue in- 
creases the length of the stem, it occasionally 
leaves just behind its growing point, in 
regular succession, tiny portions of its dividing 
tissue, and these isolated parts of the tissue 
then grow rapidly in a lateral direction, 
forming the starting-points of leaves. How- 
ever, if we examine the tissue ever so 
carefully to detect where the stem and the 
newly-formed leaf-tissue separates we shall 
find no distinction; at both points we find 
cells of identical appearance. 

In illustration Fig. 1 is shown the central 
growing mass within the heart of a bud, 
crowned with two tiny newly-formed leaves, 
and below and outside these two slightly 


Outside are 
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Fic. 2.—A much more magnified view of the two youngest 
leaves seen occupying the centre of Fig. 1, showing the 
innumerable minute cells which, by their continual division, 
build up the plant structure. The woolly hairs which protect 
the young leaves should also be observed developing along with 
the cells. 


older leaves may be seen springing from the 
these leaves overtop the growing axis, 
and are beginning to assume the finger-like 
form characteristic of horse-chestnut leaves. 
In this way the leaves first formed protect 
the younger ones, and also the tip of the 
growing axis. In Fig. 2 is shown a further 


sides : 


magnified view of the two youngest leaves, 
to reveal the mint ‘e developing cells of which 
they and the grow, 1g point are built. 

Of the active foices within these tiny cells 
which cause them 


o continually reproduce 














r 1G. 3 The heart of the bud becoming a leafy shoot. 
themselves by division, and in this manner 
produce the “bricks” or cells which eventu 
ally differentiate to form the plant structure, 
we know nothing, and have to content our 
selves with defining them as “life” forces ; 
and of the phenomenon of life science has 
as yet advanced no plausible explanation. 

In this way, by continual division and 
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multiplication of the cells at the growing 
point, the leaves and branch structures are 
built up. Later, when the cells become very 
numerous, they begin to assume various per- 
manent forms, and sé become adapted to the 
different duties they have to fulfil in the 
economy of the whole ; but growth consists 
in the formation of millions of cells, thus 
building up the hard and soft tissues of the 
bud and the branch that it gives origin to. 
Having now grasped the idea as to how 
the young leaves of the bud originate from 
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as they appeared the 


~ Fic. 4.—The buds shown in Fig. 3 
following day. 


the growing point within, and then continue 
their own development, we may turn to 
external happenings. 

In Figs. 3, 4, and 5 is shown the daily 
development of two leaf-buds, and a glance 
at these illustrations will make it obvious 
enough how the growing points within the 
buds have pushed themselves forward and 
are well on the way to form strong branches ; 
while the newly-formed leaves are seen to be 
developing on their own account. However, 
the growing powers of the individual leaves 
are not unlimited, like those of the growing 
point, but are restricted to their own develop- 












Fic. 5.—The same buds on the third day. 
































ment, and when they 
have reached their full 
size they lose their grow- 
ing power, and com- 
mence to work in the 
general economy of the 
plant—of which more 
anon. 

Having now learned 
something of the method 
of growth, we may pro- 
ceed with the life story 
of an individual bud, 
commencing at the be- 
ginning of events which 
are apparent to the eye. 

The date was March 
25th, the year need not 
concern us. It was a 
glorious morning, and the 
bright sun very 
welcome and cheering. Apparently, 
it was also cheering to the leaf-buds 
on a great horse-chestnut tree near 
by. At all events, the buds on the 
ends of the branches seemed so 
elated and full of energy that many 
of the strong, brown protective 
scales, which had so thoroughly 
resisted wet, cold, and frosts alike 
throughout the winter months, were 
now finding it very difficult to re- 
strain the young green leaves within 
their keeping from bursting forth to 
greet the sunshine whose warmth 
they felt. 

During the previous autumn, 
when the buds were formed, the 
last protective device of the plant 
was to convert the outside leaves 
of each young bud into strong mem- 
branous enveloping scales, and these scales 
were provided with curious glandular hairs 
vhich secreted a substance called “ bud-glue,” 
a mixture of gum and resin. By means of this 
bud-glue the scale-leaves firmly attached 
themselves around the outside of the bud, 
and a varnish-like coat of the same substance 
was also spread over their outer surfaces. 
Of course, at the end of the autumn the 
growing activities of the plant bad -almost 
ceased, and the young leaves were then 
not strong enough to resist the pressure 
brought to bear on them by the strong scale- 
leaves, so there they remained huddled 
together and securely protected by their 
strong outward armour. 

Now, however, things were different. The 
warm sun had for several days past made its 





Fic.6.—On March asth 
the warm sun melted the 
sticky bud-glue, and the 
outermost scale-leaf slowly 
relaxed its hold. 
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presence felt, and the tiny hairs on the roots 
of the tree deep down in the earth had 
responded to its life-giving warmth, and 
were all greedily absorbing moisture and con- 
veying it to the cells of the roots to which 
they were attached. Now, many of these 
cells contained mineral salts having great 
affinities for water, and these salts quickly 
absorbed the water as it came their way. In 
due course these salts would have their fill, 
and then the salts in the cells above them 
would likewise attract the water, and so an 
upward current would be set up. Presently 
this current of crude sap would meet with 
tube-like tissues, which once were rows of 
cells standing upon each other like those we 
saw forming at the growing point, but later 
the transverse walls of these cells dissolved, 
and so these rows of cells became tubes or 
water-mains, as it were, which traversed the 
whole length of the plant, both 
through root and stem. When the 
sap current reaches these tubes it 
rushes upwards at a great pace, and 
soon every bud and growing part is 
plentifully supplied with the neces- 
sary sap to continue its development. 
All this had been going on very 
quietly for many days past, and now, 
on this lovely March morning, it 
told its tale. In fact, the outermost 
scale on one large bud at the tip of 
a branch could no longer resist the 
exuberance of the young leaves with- 
in. ‘The warmth from the sun melted 
the sticky bud-glue and made the 
scale-leaves shine so much that they 
appeared to be perspiring profusely 


the opposite scale-leaf with their efforts to restrain the 
gave way—and then mat- 
ters went on apace. 


lively young green leaves they had 
to protect. But  pessssssmeesensmenes 
this scale-leaf was slowly [Oa | 
relaxing its hold, as if : % 
fairly beaten (Fig. 6) ; 
although strands of the 
sticky bud-glue stretched 
from scale to bud as if 
endeavouring to still re- 
tain it. This, however, 
was only the beginning of 
greater events that were 
to follow. 

Next morning, when I 
saw the bud, something 
more had taken place. 
The developing leaves, 
having to overcome an 
ever - lessening pressure _ leaves had let go, and then 
from the scale - leaves in = “nv See 








Fic. 8.—By the third 


day a second pair of scale- 
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Fic. 9o.—On the fourth 
day the inner scales began 
to bulge open, while the 


four that had previously 
opened were turning right 


back and— 
back out of the way “ ; 





Fic. 10.—The first inner 
pair of scale-leaves to open 
proceeded on the fifth day 
to follow those turning 
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Fic. 11.——by the sixth Fic. 12.—On the seventh day 
day another inner pair had ; : : 
broken away also. Mean- 
while, the two smaller buds 
below had commenced almost 
exactly the same movements. 


a white mass of hairy leaves 
conspicuously occupied the centre 
of the bud. 








without, had, ‘n the course of the twenty-four 
hours, visibly increased in size, and the oppo- 
site scale-leaf had also released its hold (Fig. 
7). ‘Then matters went on apace ; one could 
almost see the bud grow while watching it. On 
the third day the next pair of scale-leaves had 
given way (Fig. 8) ; and by the fourth day an 
inner and paler-coloured pair commenced to 
release their hold (Fig. 9). Meanwhile, the 
four outermost scales were turning right back 
out of the way, and, at the tip of the bud, 
some peculiar white hairy leaves were appear- 
ing. Also, we should note that 
the two smaller: buds below are 
carrying out almost exactly the 
same movements. 

On the fifth day the paler- 
coloured pair of scales had be- 
come quite free (Fig. 10); and 
by the sixth another pair inside 
these had broken away also 
(Fig. 11). By the seventh day 
the scale-leaves began to appear 
insignificant, for the white mass 
of hairy leaves now conspicu 
ously occupied the centre of the 
bud (Fig. 12). On the eighth 
day the last and innermost pair 
of scale-leaves were rapidly 
pushed aside (Fig. 13); so that & 
by the ninth day the true leaves 
of the plant were exposed to 
view, and forthwith began to 
open out from the growing axis ; and here our 
bud makes startling changes, for it now begins 
to turn into a leafy branch (Fig. 14). 

We observed how carefully the plant pro- 
tected the young leaf-buds in aytumn by 






Fic. 13.—By 





the eighth day the 
last and innermost pair of scale-leaves 
were rapidly pushed aside. 


means of the strong, brown, varnished scale- 
leaves, and now as these leaf-buds develop 
in the spring we have revealed to us another 
wonderful protective contrivance. The young 
leaves at first are very tender, and need pro- 
tection from both the warm sun of midday 
and also the cold and perhaps frost of night. 
Both requirements are beautifully and simply 
met by providing the developing leaves with 
a dense covering of woolly hairs, which shade 
them from the fiercest rays of the sun and 
likewise keep away the cold. By means of 
these woolly hairs all the green 
parts of the leaf are hidden 
from view for some time after 
the leaves have opened out from 
the axis, and Fig. 15 shows us 
the bud on the tenth day with 
the young leaves spreading out 
all wrapped in their woolly 
coats. 

It will be remembered that 
horse-chestnut leaves are not, 
like elm or beech leaves, all in 
one piece, but are compound 
leaves, having generally five or 
seven finger-like leaflets. In 
Fig. 16 is shown the bud on the 
eleventh day, and the leaflets 
are then beginning to become 
detached from each other ; but 
each leaflet, it should be 
observed, is still covered with 
its coat of protective woolly hairs. One other 
important thing should be noticed also. If 
we look at the tip of the bud—or shall we 
say branch, for it can scarcely be called a bud 
now—we observe a mass of little rounded 
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bodies pushing their way for- 
ward. What are these objects ? 

The bud we have watched 
develop is not like the bud 
illustrated in Figs. 3, 4, and 5, 
a leaf-bud only, but is a flower- 
bud besides, and, instead of 
developing into a leafy shoot, 
it will become a flowering 
branch. This also accounts for 
its comparatively large size 
during its early stages (see 
Fig. 6). The two leaf-buds 
simultaneously developing be- 
low it are leaf-buds only, and 
will develop, more or less, like 
those in Figs. 3, 4, and 5. 

We will now neglect to visit 
our bud for a whole week, and 
then we shall see what a strik- 





Fic. 15.—By the tenth day a pair of them were spreading 


themselves out to the light. 


ing difference it presents. 
This is shown in Fig. 17; 
the bud is now no longer 
a bud, but a branch bear- 
ing leaves and buds— 
flower-buds. What was 
once the heart of the bud 
is now a group of flower- 
buds on the tip of a 
branch. The leaves, too, 
have now exposed their 
green surface, while the 
woolly hairs which pro- 
tected them in their baby- 
hood are fast falling away. 

Once more we neglect 
to visit our bud, and this 
time for three weeks. 
What a change meets our 
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Fic. 14.—On the ninth day the true 
leaves of the plant were exposed to 
view, all wrapped in woolly hairs, 
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Fic. 16.—The finge 
eleventh day and, at the 


7.—A week later (April 12th) our bud had 
become a branch, bearing leaves and buds—flower- 
buds, 
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eye then! We can now no 
longerconveniently photograph 
it at natural size, but have to 
reduce it considerably (Fig. 18). 
The leaves have all lost their 
hairy covering, and stand out 
fresh and lovely, crinkled and 
bright green. The two smaller 
leaf-buds beneath have now 
also become leaves, while the 
flowering branch has elongated 
and exposed its clusters of 
flower-buds. 

Again we leave an interval, 
and at the end of another fort- 
night we once more view our 
developing branch, which has 
now. grown so large that it 
again has to be considerably 





w: Se eagle 
r-like leaflets became detached on the 
tip of the bud, a mass of rounded 
bodies appeared to view. 


reduced in photographing 


(Fig. 19). (N.B.— To 
form some idea of the 


amount of reduction, the 
thickness of the base of 
the branch should be 
carefully observed in each 
example illustrated.) 

The leaves have now 
attained their full develop- 
ment and are engaged in 
spreading out their tissues 
to the fullest possible ex- 
tent to the sun’s rays, that 
they may absorb the light 
and energy those rays 
contain, and then utilize it 
in building the branches, 
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Fic. 18.—Three weeks later still (May 3rd) the leaves 





had all lost their hairy covering, and stood out fresh and ' 
lovely in bright green, while the flowering branch was 


rap ly de ve l ping The branc h Is, of course, now 
considerably reduced in size in the photographs. 


flowers, and fruits of the tree ; for sun- | 
light is the motive power that supplies the 
energy necessary to the growth and 
development of both plants and animals. 

The centre of each of these pretty 
flowers arranged along the flowering stalk 
is occupied with a tiny ovary, in which 
ovules or embryo seeds are produced. In 
due course the scent of the flowers attracts 
the early-wandering bees in their direc 
tion, and eventually the pale-coloured 
petals catch the eyes of the insects as 
they follow up the scent, and they 
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immediately proceed to seek for the nectar 
or honey the flowers provide. 

Of course, the horse-chestnut tree does 
not provide bees with nectar for nothing in 
return. Its stamens or pollen-producing 
organs are arranged so as to hang well outside 
the flower and form a landing-stage for the 
bee to alight upon; and amongst these 
stamens the stigma or sensitive surface of the 
ovary is placed. In this way, when the bee 
comes to rifle the flower of its nectar, its legs 
and body get dusted over with pollen dust 
of the stamens, which is the male fertilizing 
element of the flower. So the bee becomes 
an unconscious agent in the fertilization of 
the flowers, by conveying the pollen of one 
flower to the stigma of the next. 

After the stigmas of the flowers have been 





20.—Two months later (July 17th) the ovaries of three of the 


Fic. 
lowest flowers hid developed into smooth, green fruits which nestled 


amidst an expanse of more than two feet of leaves. 
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Fic. oat the end of  enather fortnight (May 17th) the 
flowering branch had reached the height of its glory, and the 
large leaves were spread out to the sunlight, 


pollinated in this manner, the substance of 
the tiny pollen grain finds its way to the ovule 
at the base of the ovary, and combines with 
it. The ovule then starts to rapidly divide its 
cells to form others. In short, this act of 
fertilization has started a new growing point ; 
and as the numerous newly-formed cells 
accumulate they aggregate together, and soon 
a seed is produced. Hence the object of the 
flower was essentially that of reproduction. 
However, all the flowers do not produce 
seeds, for, if we watch the flowers after fertili- 
zation has taken place, we see most of them 
dwindle away and decay. ‘Two or three, 
though, generally remain, and, as their petals 
shrivel up, their ovaries begin to swell into 
rounded bodies, while the top part of the 
stalk, which bore the other flowers, gradually 
dries up, all the energy of growth being 
now directed to the developing fruits with 
their seeds within. In Fig. 20 we see the 
branch two moxths later, when its leaves 
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Fic. 21 —At the end of another two months (Sept. 
17th) the fruits had almost ripened, and were protected 
with strong, prickly coats. 
have an expanse of more than two feet, and 
centred amongst them are three ripening fruits. 

At this stage, about the continually thicken- 
ing wall of the ovary, which now forms the 
covering of the growing seed, sharp, strong 
prickles begin to develop, to protect the rich 
stores of nourishment contained in the seeds 
within from outside animal enemies that might 
prey upon them. ‘Two months later still the 
fruits are fully armed, and appear as shown in 
Fig. 21, which, it should be observed, is only 
the fruit-bearing part of the branch, and has, 
therefore, permitted photo- 


graphing on a little larger ‘ 
scale. 7 M 
Two weeks later these 


prickly covers split, each 
into three valves, and dis- 
three cells, each of 
which should really possess 
a polished brown nut or 
seed. But it more often 
happens that one large nut 
develops at the expense of 
the other two—as it did in 
each case of the examples 
under observation. 

The last illustration re- 
veals the harvest of the bud 
that we have watched deve- 
lop from early spring, when 
its first scale-leaf was pushed 
aside by the energy of the 
sun’s rays, and out of whose 
heart we sawarise the woolly- 
protected leaves and, later, 
the shoot with its clusters of 
snowy-white flowers dashed 


close 


Fic. 22 


the tree 
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Two weeks 
these prickly covers split, each into three valves, 
and exposed three shining brown seeds—the 
harvest of the bud and some of the offspring of 
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with yellow and pink, which slowly changed 
from flowers to smooth, and then prickly, 
rounded fruits, whose valves burst apart to 
reveal some of the offspring of the tree. 

Yes, ‘within that shining brown seed is a 
tiny plant, with a minute leaf-bud at its apex 
and a delicate root tip at its base, embedded 
in a rich store of nourishing starches and 
other food materials which shall nurture this 
embryo plant until its tiny bud opens out 
green leaves of its own to the sunlight, and 
so becomes able to sustain itself, and until 
its tiny root shall have developed so that it 
can plentifully supply with watery sap this 
first bud of a new horse-chestnut tree. 

But there may be mishaps. Perhaps some 
wandering sheep, goat, or deer may meet 
with our three seeds as they lie fallen on the 
ground, and then their stores of energy-yield- 
ing starches may provide energy of another 
kind ; it may become animal energy instead 
of plant energy, when, of course, no horse- 
chestnut tree can arise from the work of our 
bud. For although the bitter taste of these 
nuts protects them from being used as food 
by man, yet many animals will readily feed 
upon them. Or another sad fate that may 
befall our seeds is at the hands of the truant 
schoolboy, who, with a piece of string and a 
gimlet for boring holes, seeks for ‘“ konkers.” 

It only remains to add that, by the time 
the seeds have fallen, the leaves, once so 

neal tender, green, and lovely, 
peers have become tough, 
ae brown, shrivelled, and in- 
t sect-eaten ; they have per- 


formed their task, and 
soon the tree will throw 
them off. But before it 
does so, in the axil or 


joint of most cf them it 
places a tiny bud, formed 
from a minute portion of 
developing tissue like that 
* we first considered. When 
the leaf falls it leaves a 
“scar” where it has been 
(Fig. 6), but above that 
scar is the new bud, 
with all its potent possi- 
bilities for the following 
spring, when, if all goes 
well, it will itself start 
on such another series 
of wondrous changes 


later still (Oct. 1s) and developments as I 
have recorded in_ these 
pages. 




















aR. WILLIAM JOBLING 
j leaned against his door-post, 
smoking. The evening air, 
pleasant in its coolness after 
the heat of the day, caressed 
his shirt-sleeved arms. Children 
played noisily in the long, dreary street, and 
an organ sounded faintly in the distance. To 
Mr. Jobling, who had just consumed three 
herrings and a pint and a half of strong tea, 
the scene was delightful. He blew a little 
cloud of smoke in the air, and with half- 
closed eyes corrected his first impression as 
to the tune being played round the corner. 

“Bill!” cried the voice of Mrs. Jobling, 
who was washing-up in the tiny scullery. 

*°Ullo!” responded Mr. Jobling, gruffly. 

“You've been putting your wet teaspoon 
in the sugar-basin, and—well, I declare, if you 
haven’t done it again.” 

“Done what?” inquired her husband, 
hunching his shoulders. 

“ Putting your herringy knife in the butter. 
Well, you can eat it now ; I won’t. A lot of 
good me slaving from morning to night and 
buying good food when you go and spoil it 
like that.” 

Mr. Jobling removed the pipe from his 
Copyright, 1906, by W. W. Jacot 














mouth. “Not so much of it,” he com- 
manded. “TI like butter with a little flavour 
to it. As for your slaving all day, you ought 
to come to the works for a week; you'd 
know what slavery was then.” 

Mrs. Jobling permitted herself a thin, 
derisive cackle, drowned hurriedly in a 
clatter of tea-cups»as her husband turned 
and looked angrily up the little passage. 

“Nag! nag! nag!” said Mr. Jobling. 

He paused expectantly. 

“Nag ! nag! nag ! from morning till night,” 
he resumeds “It begins in the morning 
and it goes on till bedtime.” 

“Tt’s a pity——” began Mrs. Jobling. 

“Hold your tongue,” said her husband, 
sternly ; “I don’t want any of your back 
answers. It goes on all day long up to bed- 
tim», and last night I laid awake for two 
hours listening tolyou nagging in your sleep.” 

He paused again. 

“ Nagging in your sleep,” he repeated. 

There was no reply. 

“Two hours!” he said, invitingly ; “two 
whole hours, without a stop.” 

“T ’ope it done you good,” retorted his 
wife. “I noticed you did wipe one foot 


when you come in to-night.” 


s, in the United States of America. 

















Mr. Jobling denied the charge hotly, and, 
by way of emphasizing his denial, raised his 
foot and sent the mat flying along the pas 
sage. Honour satisfied, he returned to the 
door-post and, looking idly out on the street 
again, exchanged a few desultory remarks 
with Mr. Joe Brown, who, with his hands in 
his pockets, was balancing himself with great 
skill on the edge of the kerb opposite. 

* His gaze wandered from Mr. Brown to a 
young and rather stylishly-dressed woman 
who was approaching—a tall, good-looking 
girl with a slight limp, whose hat encountered 
unspoken feminine criticism at every step. 
Their eyes met as she came up, and recog- 
nition flashed suddenly into both faces. 

“Fancy seeing you here!” said the girl. 
“Well, this is a pleasant surprise.’ 

She held out her hand, and Mr. Jobling, 
with a fierce glance at Mr. Brown, who was 
not behaving, shook it respectfully. 

“T’m so glad to see you again,” said the 
girl ; “I know I didn’t thank you half enough 
the other night, but I was too upset.” 

* Don’t mention it,” said Mr. Jobling, in a 
voice the humility of which was in strong 
contrast to the expression with which he was 
regarding the antics of Mr. Brown, as that 
gentleman wafted kisses to the four winds of 
heaven. 

There was a pause, broken by a short, dry 
cough from the parlour window. The girl, 
who was almost touching the sill, started 
nervously. 

“It’s only my missis,” said Mr. Jobling. 

The girl turned and gazed in at the window. 
Mr. Jobling, with the stem of his pipe, 
performed a brief ceremony of introduction. 

““Good evening,” said Mrs. Jobling, in a 
thin voice. “I don’t know who you are, but 
I s’pose my ’usband does.” 

“T met him the other night,” said the girl, 
with a bright smile ; “I slipped on a piece 
of peel or something and fell, and he was 
passing and helped me up.” 

Mrs. Jobling coughed again. 
heard of it,” she remarked. 

“TI forgot to tell you,” said Mr. Jobling, 
carelessly. “I hope you wasn’t hurt much, 
miss ?” 

“T twisted my ankle a bit, that’s all,” said 
the girl ; “‘it’s painful when I walk.” 

“ Painful now?” inquired Mr. Jobling, in 
concern. 

The girl nodded. “A little ; not very.” 

Mr. Jobling hesitated ; the contortions of 
Mr. Brown’s face as he strove to make a 


“ First I’ve 


wink carry across the road would have given 
pause to a bolder man ; and twice his wife’s 
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husky little cough had sounded from the 
window. 

‘“‘] s’pose you wouldn’t like to step inside 
and rest for five minutes ?” he said, slowly. 

“Oh, thank you,” said the girl, gratefully ; 
“JT should like to. It—it really is very 
painful.” 

She limped in behind Mr. Jobling, and after 
bowing to Mrs. Jobling sank into the easy- 
chair with a sigh of relief and looked keenly 
round the room. Mr. Jobling disappeared, 
and his wife flushed darkly as he came back 
with his coat on and his hair wet from 
combing. An awkward silence ensued. 

‘“*How strong your husband is!” said the 
girl, clasping her hands impulsively. 

“Ts he?” said Mrs. Jobling. 

“ He lifted me up as though I had been a 
feather,” responded the girl. “He put his 
arm round my waist and had me on my feet 
before I knew where I was.” 

“Round your waist?” 
Jobling. 

“Where else should I put it?” broke in 
her husband, with sudden violence. 

His wife made no reply, but sat gazing in 
a hostile fashion at the bold, dark eyes and 
stylish hat of the visitor. 

“T should like to be strong,” said the 
latter, smiling agreeably over at Mr. Jobling. 

“When I was younger,” said the gratified 
man, “I can assure you I didn’t know my 
own strength, as the saying is. I used to 
hurt people just in play like, without knowing 
it. I used to have a hug like a bear.” 

“Fancy being hugged like that !” said the 
girl. ‘“‘ How awful!” she added, hastily, as 
she caught the eye of the speechless Mrs. 
Jobling. 

“Like a bear,” repeated Mr. Jobling, 
highly pleased at the impression he had 
made. “I’m pretty strong now ; there ain’t 
many as I’m afraid of.” 

He bent his arm and thoughtfully felt his 
biceps, and Mrs. Jobling almost persuaded 
herself that she must be dreaming, as she 
saw the girl lean forward and pinch Mr. 
Jobling’s arm. Mr. Jobling was surprised 
too, but he had the presence of mind to bend 
the other. 

“ Enormous !” said the girl, ‘and as hard 
as iron. What a prize-fighter you’d have 
made !” 

“ He don’t want to do no prize-fighting,” 
said Mrs. Jobling, recovering her speech ; 
“he’s a respectable married man.” 

Mr. Jobling shook his head over lost 
opportunities. “I’m too old,” he remarked. 
“ He’s forty-seven,” said his wife. 


repeated Mrs. 
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“* Best age for a man, in my opinion,” said 
the girl; “just entering his prime. And a 
man is as old as he feels, you know.” 

Mr. Jobling nodded acquiescence, and 
observed that he always felt about twenty- 
two ; a state of affairs which he ascribed to 
regular habits, and a great partiality for the 
company of young people. 

“I was just twenty-two when I married,” 
he mused, “and my missis was just six 
months——” 

“You leave my age alone,” interrupted his 
wife, trembling with passion. “I’m not so 
fond of telling my age to strangers.” 

“You told mine,” retorted Mr. Jobling, 
“and nobody asked you to do that. Very 
free you was in coming out with mine.” 

“T ain’t the only one that’s free,” breathed 
the quivering Mrs. Jobling. “I ’ope your 
ankle is better?” she added, turning to the 
visitor. 

“ Much better, thank you,” was the reply. 

“ Got far to go?” queried Mrs. Jobling. 

The girl nodded. ‘“ But I shall take a tram 
at the end of the street,” she said, rising. 

Mr. Jobling rose too, and all that he had 
ever heard or read about etiquette came 
crowding into his mind. A weekly journal 


patronized by his wife had three columns 
regularly, but he taxed his memory in vain 
for any instructions concerning brown-eyed 
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strangers with sprained ankles. He felt that 
the path of duty led to the tram-lines. Ina 
somewhat blundering fashion he proffered his 
services ; the girl accepted them as a matter 
of course. 

Mrs. Jobling, with lips tightly compressed, 
watched them from the door. The girl, 
limping slightly, walked along with the utmost 
composure, but the bearing of her escort 
betokened a mind fully conscious of the 
scrutiny of the street. 

He returned in about half an hour, and 
having this time to run the gauntlet of the 
street alone, entered with a mien which 
caused his wife’s complaints to remain un- 
spoken. The cough of Mr. Brown, a par- 
ticularly contagious one, still rang in his ears, 
and he sat for some time in fierce silence. 

“T see her on the tram,” he said, at last. 
“Her name’s Robinson—Miss Robinson.” 

“ In-deed !” said his wife. 

“Seems a nice sort o’ girl,” said Mr. 
Jobling, carelessly. ‘“ She’s took quite a fancy 
to you.” 

“I’m sure I’m much obliged to 
retorted his wife. 

“So I—so I asked her to give you a look 
in now and then,” continued Mr. Jobling, 
filling his pipe with great care, “and she said 
she would. It'll cheer you up a bit.” 

Mrs. Jobling bit her lip and, although she 


her,” 
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had never felt more fluent in her life, said 
nothing. Her husband lit his pipe, and after 
a rapid glance in her direction took up an 
old newspaper and began to read 

He astonished Mrs. Jobling next day by 
the gift of a geranium in full bloom. Surprise 
impeded her utterance, but she thanked him 
at last with some warmth, and after a little 
deliberation decided to put it in the bedroom. 

Mr. Jobling looked like a man who has 
suddenly discovered a flaw in 
his calculations. “I was 
thinking of the front parlour 
winder,” he said, at last. 

“Tt’ll get more sun up- 
stairs,” said his wife. | 

She took the pot in her 
arms and disappeared. Her 
surprise when 
she came down 
again and found 
Mr. Jobling re- 
arranging the 
furniture, and 
even adding a 
choice ornament 
or two from the 
kitchen, was too 
elaborate’ to 
escape his 
notice. 

“Been going 
to do it for 
some time,” he 
remarked. 

Mrs. Jobling 
left the room 
and strove with 
herself in the 
scullery. She 
came back pale : 
of face and with ie a SS 
a gleam in her 
eye which her husband 
notice. 

“Tell never look much till we get a new 
hearthrug,” she said, shaking her head. 
“They've got one at Jackson’s that would be 
just the thing ; and they’ve got a couple of 
tall pink vases that would brighten up the 
fireplace wonderful. They’re going for next 
to nothing, too.” 

Mr. Jobling’s reply took the form of un- 
couth and disagreeable growlings. After that 
phase had passed he sat for some time with 
his hand placed protectingly in his trouser- 
pocket. Finally, in a fierce voice, he inquired 
the cost. 

Ten minutes later, in a state fairly evenly 
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was too busy to 
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divided between pleasure and fury, Mrs. 
Jobling departed with the money. Wild 


yearnings for courage that would enable her 
to spend the money differently, and confront 
the dismayed Mr. Jobling in a new hat and 
jacket, possessed her on the way; but they 
were only yearnings, twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience of her husband’s temper being a 
sufficient safeguard. 

Miss Robinson came in the day after as 
they were sitting 
down to tea. Mr. 
Jobling, who was 
in his shirt- 


sleeves, just had 
time to dis- 
appear as the 


girl passed the 
window. His 
wife let her in, 
and after five 
remarks about 
the weather sat 
listening in grim 
pleasure to the 
efforts of Mr. 
Jobling to find 
his coat. He 
found it at last, 


under a chair 
cushion, and, 
somewhat _—ired 
of face, entered 
the room and 
greeted the 
visitor. 


Conversation 
was at first rather 
awkward. The 
girl’s eyes wan- 
dered round the 
room and paused 
in astonishment 
on the pink vases ; the beauty of the rug also 
called for notice. 

“Yes, they're pretty good,” said Mr. 
Jobling, much gratified by her approval. 

“ Beautiful,” murmured the girl. “ What 
a thing it is to have money!” she said, 
wistfully. 

“T could do with some,” said Mr. Jobling, 
with jocularity. He helped himself to bread 
and butter and began to discuss money and 
how to spend it. His ideas favoured retire- 
ment and a nice little place in the country. 

“T wonder you don’t do it,” said the girl, 
softly. 

Mr. Jobling laughed. “Gingell and 
Watson don’t pay on those lines,” he said. 
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“We do work and they take the 


money.” 

“It’s always the way,” said the girl, indig- 
nantly ; “ they have all the luxuries, and the 
men who make the money for them all the 


the 


hardships. I seem to know the name 
Gingell and Watson. I- wonder where I’ve 
seen it ?” 


“In the paper, p’raps,” said Mr. Jobling. 

“ Advertising ?” asked the girl. 

Mr. Jobling shook his head. “ Robbery,” 
he replied, seriously. ‘ It was in last week 
paper. Somebody got to the safe and got 
away with nine hundred pounds in gold and 
bank-notes.” 

‘I remember now,” said the girl, nodding. 
‘ Did they catch them ?” 

“No, and not likely to,” was the reply. 

Miss Robinson opened her big eyes and 
looked round with an air of pretty defiance 
“T am glad of it,” she said. 

“Glad?” said Mrs. Jobling, involuntarily 
breaking a_ self-imposed vow of silence. 
“Glad ?” 

The girl nodded. “I like pluck,” she 
said, with a glance in the direction of Mr. 
Jobling ; “ and, besides, whoever took it had 
as much right to it as Gingell and Watson ; 
they didn’t earn it.” 

Mrs. Jobling, appalled at such ideas, 
glanced at her husband to see how he 
received them. “The man’s a thief,” she 
said, with great energy, “and he won’t enjoy 
his gains.” 

“| dare say—I dare say he'll enjoy it right 
enough,” said Mr. Jobling, “if he ain’t 
caught, that is.” 

“T believe he is the sort of man I should 
like,” declared Miss Robinson, obstinately. 

“T dare say,” said Mrs. Jobling ; “ and I’ve 
no doubt he’d like you. Birds of a——” 

“That'll do,” said her husband, peremp- 
torily; “that’s enough about it. The 
guv’nors can afford to lose it; that’s one 
comfort.” 

He leaned over as the girl asked for more 
sugar and dropped a spoonful in her cup, 
expressing surprise that she should like her 
tea so sweet. Miss Robinson, denying the 
sweetness, proffered her cup in proof, and 
Mrs. Jobling sat watching with blazing eyes 
the antics of her husband as he sipped at it. 

“Sweets to the sweet,” he said, gallantly, 
as he handed it back. 

Miss Robinson pouted, and, raising the 
cup to her lips, gazed ardently at him over 
the rim. Mr. Jobling, who certainly felt not 
more than twenty-two that evening, stole her 
cake and received in return a rap from a tea 
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spoon. Jobling retaliated, and Mrs. 
Jobling, unable to eat, sat looking on in 
helpless fury at little arts of fascination which 
she had discarded—at Mr. Jobling’s earnest 
request—soon after their marriage. 

By dint of considerable self-control, aided 
by an occasional glance from her husband, 
she managed to preserve her calm until he 
returned from seeing the visitor to her tram. 
Then her pent-up feelings found vent. Quietly 
scornful at first, she soon waxed hysterical 
over his age and figure. Tears followed as 
she bade him remember what a good wife she 
had been to him, loudly claiming that any 
other woman would have poisoned. him long 
ago. Speedily finding that tears were of no 
avail, and that Mr. Jobling seemed to regard 
them rather as a tribute to his worth than 
otherwise, she gave way to fury, and, in a fine, 
but unpunctuated passage, told him her exact 
opinion of Miss Robinson. 

“It’s no good carrying on like that,” said 
Mr. Jobling, magisterially, “and, what’s more, 
I won’t have it.” 

“ Walking into my house and making eyes 
at my ’usband,” stormed his wife. 

“So long as. I don’t make eyes at her 
there’s no harm done,” retorted Mr. Jobling 
“T can’t help her taking a fancy to me, poor 
thing.” 

“I'd poor thing her,” 

“She’s to be pitied,” said Mr. Jobling, 
sternly. “I know how she feels. She can’t 
help herself, but she'll get over it in time. 
I don’t suppose she thinks for a moment we 
have noticed her—her—her liking for me, 
and I’m not going to have her feelings hurt.” 

“What about my feelings?” demanded 
his wife. 

“* You have 
her. 

The nine points of the law was Mrs. 
Jobling’s only consolation for the next few 
days. Neighbouring matrons, exchanging 
sympathy for information, wished, strangely 
enough, that Mr. Jobling was their husband. 
Failing that they offered Mrs. Jobling her 
choice of at least a hundred plans for bring 
ing him to his senses. 

Mr. Jobling, who was a proud man, met 
their hostile glances as he passed to and 
from his work with scorn, until a day came 
when the hostility vanished and gave place 
to smiles. Never so many people in the 
street, he thought, as he returned from work ; 
certainly never so many smiles. People came 
hurriedly from their back premises to smile at 
him, and, as he reached his door, Mr. Joe 
Brown opposite had all the appearance of a 


said his wife. 


e got me,” Mr. Jobling reminded 
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‘* THEY OFFERED MRS. JOBLING HER CHOICE OF AT LEAST 
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human sunbeam. ‘Tired of smiling faces, he 
yearned for that of his wife. She came out 
of the kitchen and met him with a look of 
sly content. The perplexed Mr. Jobling eyed 
her morosely. 

“What are you laughing at me for?” he 
demande. 

“T wasn’t laughing at you,” said his wife. 

She went back into the kitchen and sang 
blithely as she bustled over the preparations 
for tea. Her voice was feeble, but there was 
a triumphant effectiveness about the high 
notes which perplexed the listener sorely. 
He seated himself in the new easy-chair— 
procured to satisfy the supposed esthetic 
tastes of Miss Robinson—and stared at the 
window. 

“You seem very happy all of a sudden,” 
he growled, as his wife came in with the tray. 

“Well, why shouldn’t I be?” inquired 
Mrs. Jobling. “I’ve got everything to make 
me so.” 

Mr. Jobling looked at her in undisguised 
amazement. 

““New easy-chair, new vases, and a new 
hearthrug,” explained his wife, looking round 
the room. “ Did you ord-- that little table 
you said you would ?” 

“Yes,” growled Mr. Jobling. 

“Pay for it?” inquired his wife, with a 
trace of anxiety. 
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“Yes,” said Mr. Jobling 
ain. 

Mrs. Jobling’s face re- 





laxed. “I shouldn’t like 
to lose it at the last 
- moment,” she said. “ You 


‘ave been good to me lately, 
Bill ; buying all these nice 
things. There’s not many 
women have got such a 
thoughtful husband as 
what I have.” 

“Have you gone dotty ? 
or what?” inquired her 
husband. 

“Tt’s no wonder people 
like you,” pursued Mrs. 
Jobling, ignoring the 
question, and smiling 
again as she placed 
three chairs at the 
table. “I'll wait a 
minute or two before 
I soak the tea; I ex- 
pect Miss Robinson 
won't be long, and 
she likes it fresh.” 

Mr. Jobling, to con- 
ceal his amazement and to obtain a little fresh 
air, walked out of the room and opened the 
front door. 

“* Cheer oh !” said the watchful Mr. Brown, 
with a benignant smile. 

Mr. Jobling scowled at him. 

“Tt’s all right,” said Mr. Brown. “You 
go in and set down ; I’m watching for her.” 

He nodded reassuringly, and, not having 
curiosity enough to accept the other’s offer 
and step across the road and see what he 
would get, shaded his eyes with his hand and 
looked with exaggerated anxiety up the road. 
Mr. Jobling, heavy of brow, returned to the 
parlour and looked hard at his wife. 

“She’s late,” said Mrs. Jobling, glancing at 
the clock. “I do hope she’s all right, but I 
should feel anxious about her if she was my 
gal. It’s a dangerous life.” 

“Dangerous life !” said Mr. Jobling, roughly. 
“What's a dangerous life ?” 

“Why, hers,” replied his wife, with a 
nervous smile. “Joe Brown told me. He 
followed her ’ome last night, and this morning 
he found out all about her.” 

The mention of Mr. Brown’s name caused 
Mr. Jobling at first to assume an air of 
indifference ; but curiosity overpowered 
him. 

“What lies has he been telling?” he 
demanded. 
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“T don’t think it’s a lie, Bill,” said his wife, 
mildly. “ Putting two and two——” 

“What did he say?” cried Mr. Jobling, 
raising his voice. 

“ He said, ‘She—she’s a lady detective,’ ” 
stammered Mrs. Jobling, putting her hand- 
kerchief to her unruly mouth. 


“A tec!” repeated her husband. “A 
lady tec?” 
Mrs. Jobling nodded. “Yes, Bill. She 


she—she 

“Well?” said Mr. Jobling, in exasperation. 

“She’s being employed by Gingell and 
Watson,” said his wife. 

Mr. Jobling sprang to his feet, and with 





scarlet face and clenched fists strove to 
assimilate the information and all its 
meaning. 
“What—what did she come here for? 
**t AM SORRV TO MISS AN AMUSING EVENING,’ SHE SAID.” 


Do you mean to tell me she thinks 7 took 
the money?” he said, huskily, after a long 
pause. 

Mrs. Jobling bent before the storm. “I 
think she took a fancy to you, Bill,” she said, 
timidly. 

Mr. Jobling appeared to swallow some- 
thing ; then he took a step nearer to her. 
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“You let me see you laugh again, that’s all,” 
he said, fiercely. “As for that Jezzybill——” 

“There she is,” said his wife, as a knock 
sounded at the door. ‘“ Don’t say anything 
to hurt her feelings, Bill. You said she was 
to be pitied. And it must be a hard life to 
‘ave to go round and flatter old married men. 
I shouldn’t like it.” 

Mr. Jobling, past speech, stood and glared 
at her. Then, with an inarticulate cry, he 
rushed to the front door and flung it open. 
Miss Robinson, fresh and bright, stood 
smiling outside. Within distance a 
little group of neighbours were making con- 
versation, while opposite Mr. Brown awaited 
events. 

“What d’you 
Jobling, harshly. 
Miss Robinson, who 


easy 


want?” demanded Mr. 


had put out her 


hand, drew it back and gave him a 
swift glance. His red face and knitted 
brows told their own story. 

“Oh!” she said, with a’ winning 
smile, “will you please tell Mrs. 
Jobling that I can’t come to tea with 
her this evening ?” 

“Tsn’t there anything else you’d like to 
say?” inquired Mr. Jobling, disdainfully, as 
she turned away. 

The girl paused and appeared to reflect. 
“You can say that I am sorry to miss an 
amusing evening,” she said, regarding him 
steadily. “Good-bye.” 

Mr. Jobling slammed the door. 
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By ApRIAN MARGAUX. 


HE art of Germany differs in 
one important respect from 
that of England or of France. 
The art of England is prac- 
tically centred in London, and 
that of France in Paris ; there 
countries, of course, a few 





both 


are in 
painters of eminence who draw their inspira- 
tion from some particular part of the national 


life, but to all intents and purposes the 
national art of the time can be fully studied 
in the two capitals. In Germany the con- 
dition of things is quite otherwise. Berlin, 
as an art centre, is excelled by Munich ; and 
there are painters of power-and distinction in 
such towns as Dresden, Diisseldorf, Leipzig, 
and Karlsriihe. It is to be remembered, 
of course, that Germany is a confederation 
of States, and the separate artistic life of 
Bavaria and Prussia, at least, continues 
to flourish, regardless of political changes. 
Throughout Germany there is no institution 
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corresponding to our Royal Academy of Arts 
or the French “ Académie des Beaux-Arts.” 
Munich has its Artists’ Association and the 
Secession Society, and in Berlin and the 
other chief cities there are organizations for 
holding annual exhibitions of new pictures. 
In all the cities I have mentioned there are 
excellent training-schools, and professorships 
of these institutions would appear to be a 
mark of distinction similar to membership of 
the R.A. in our own country. 

Since the death of Adolphe von Menzel, the 
most eminent member of the Berlin artists is 
probably Ludwig Knaus—who has succeeded 
him as honorary member of our R.A. ; whilst 
in Munich no one is more honoured than 
Franz Defregger. To these two artists accord- 
ingly first place is given in their answer to the 
question: “ By which of your pictures, above 
all others, would you prefer to be introduced 
to the readers of THE STRAND MAGAZINE?” 
The choice of Herr Knaus, who is a 
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DEFREGGER. 


By T. 
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seventy - six, wavered between 
three subjects—“ The Peasants’ Conference,” 
“The Invalid,” and “The Unsuccessful 
Peacemaker.” The last-named picture, 
which we have reproduced, is characteristic 
of the artist’s skill in depicting domestic 
incident, although lacking the humour which 
has made some of his other works very 
popular in Germany ; and it was as present 
ing his art in the light in which it was most 
pleasing to him that Herr Knaus finally 
selected “The Unsuccessful Peacemaker.” 
It will be seen that the peacemaker, whose 
mediation has been so far unavailing, is the 
parish priest, and a glance at the good yet 
simple furnishing of the room in which he is 
sitting shows that it is in his own house that 
he is endeavouring to adjust the difference 
which has arisen between two young mem- 
bers of his flock who have apparently but 
recently married. ‘The priest himself, long 
hookah in his hand, with which he is accus- 
tomed to enjoy an after-breakfast perusal of 
the newspaper, now lying neglected by his 
side, is a model of urbanity. Looking at the 
couple standing shamefacedly before him, one 
fancies that it is the man’s surly temper which 
is prolonging the quarrel, and we can only 
hope that eventually it will yield to the 


veteran of 


cheerful admonition of the good Father. In 
the meantime the priest’s servant, inquisi- 
tively peering in at the door, is an unsuspected 
onlooker at the scene. The whole picture, 
which was painted only a short time ago, 
gives us a realistic insight into a_ typical 
German interior. * 

Herr Knaus was born at Wiesbaden in 
1829 and painted his first picture, “ A Rustic 
Funeral,” at the age of twenty-one. By 
Muther, the historian of the art of the last 
century, he is described as “a great master, 
one of the most justly famous of the modern 
German school.” 

“The Last Muster,” the favourite child of 
Defregger’s art, is typical of a number of 
pictures he has painted illustrating Tyrolese 
life and character, It represents an episode 
in the struggle for freedom against Napoleon, 
when young boys and old men were sum 
moned for a desperate final effort to beat 
back the invaders, 

The artist is himself a native of the Tyrol, 
whose heroism and romance he has most 
delighted to paint. He was born in 1835 in 
a farm among the mountains, and up to the 
age of fifteen he guarded his father’s cattle 
on the pastures of Elderhof. It was in this 
occupation * that the boy’s instinct first 
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asserted itself, the long period of enforced 
leisure being occupied in sketching the sur- 
rounding scenery. At the age of twenty-three 
Defregger’s father died; he then sold the 
farm, and left his native village to seek an 
art training, first in Innsbruck and then in 
Paris. For some time he was a pupil of 
Piloty, the great Munich painter. 

“The Last Muster,” which was painted 
about 1872, made Defregger’s reputation. 
It was followed by a sequel in 1876, “The 
Return of the Victor,” which is almost as well 
known in Germany. Several of his other 
more celebrated pictures are devoted to 
incidents in the career of Andreas Hof, the 
William Tell of the Tyrol in the Napoleonic 
wars, and one of them hangs in the National 
Gallery at Berlin. 

Max Liebermann, whose training as a 
student was partly in Barbizon, has been 
described as the Millet of Germany, and he 
at once made choice of a very Millet-like 
subject. 

“I consider my picture, ‘The Net-Menders,’ 
to be the best I have painted. It gained the 
gold medal in the Paris Exhibition of 1889, 
and ‘!s now in the Hamburg Art Gallery.” 

Herr Liebermann selects this work as the 
most characteristic example of his character- 


istic style, but his many admirers would 
doubtless not all agree with him. Some 
would prefer the “Woman with Goats,” in 
the Pinakothek at Munich ; others, “‘ Women 
Plucking Geese”; whilst not a few votes 
would probably be given to “The Bleach- 
yard.” In other words, Max Liebermann has 
painted such a number of pictures of a 
similar kind with almost equal excellence that 
it is exceedingly interesting to have the 
master’s own choice. 

This painter was born in Berlin on July 
29th, 1849 ; he was educated at its University, 
philosophy being his first choice, and he has 
always had his home there. But in the 
artistic sense he owes little or nothing to the 
German capital. As I have indicated, it was 
Barbizon which gave him inspiration, and the 
subjects of “ The Net-Menders” and other 
pictures by which he has become famous are 
derived from the coast of Holland, where he 
regularly spends his summers. In Berlin he 
studied under Steffeck, a well-known painter 
of the last generation, and assisted him in the 
production of a picture of Sadowa. Under 
the Steffeck influence Liebermann’s _ first 
picture was a “Christ in the Temple,” with 
modern Hebrews for models. On these lines 
it is pretty certain that he would never have 
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By permission of the Berlin Photographic Co., 133, New Bond Street, London, W. 
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obtained the European reputation he now 
enjoys for his studies of picturesque rural 
industry. 

Otto Kirberg, although living as far inland 
as Diisseldorf, has chosen for his brush 
subjects in some way associated with the sea. 
In his earlier life—the artist is in his fifty- 
sixth year—he was a merchant, and it was on 
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English eyes there is nothing particularly 
nautical about the young fellow who has just 
taken his pipe out of his mouth in order to 
emphasize some point in his narrative, the 
model ship on the shelf above him giving us 
a very slight clue to the artist’s motif. But 
as a faithful picture of a present-day Dutch 
interior the picture is very interesting, and as 


By OTTO KIRBERG., 


By permission of the Neue Photographische Gesellschaft, Berlin. 
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the voyages necessitated by his business that 
he developed his strong artistic interest in 
the mariner’s life. For several years he gave 
all his leisure to the study of art, attending 
the Diisseldorf Academy under Wilhelm 
Sohn. His first important picture, “ Cast 
Up By the Sea,” was painted at the age of 
twenty-nine. It won the gold medal at the 
Serlin Exhibition, and was purchased for the 
National Gallery. 

“A seaman who was employed on board 


a foreign vessel,” says Herr Kirberg, in 
describing the picture which he prefers, 
“which at present is often the case in 


Holland, tells on his return to his family and 
friends what he has seen and what has 
happened to him.” The sea itself is not 
brought into view in this picture, and to 


such it will, I am sure, appeal to readers 
knowing little or nothing of Kirberg’s reputa- 
tion as a sea-painter among the German people. 
“The best of my pictures for THe STRAND 
MAGAZINE,” writes Professor A. Von Werner, 
one of Germany’s leading historical painters, 
“is ‘A Prisoner of War.’ At the siege of 
Metz in 1870 one of the Prussian outposts 
took prisoner a married soldier, who was a 
native of the adjacent village of ‘Tony-aux 
Arches. On their way through that village 
they encounter the prisoner’s wife, carrying 
their child in her arms. ‘The kindly German 
soldiers permit husband and wife to have 
a few minutes’ talk together, one of their 
number gallantly taking charge of the 
infant, in order that they may have. the 
opportunity of a farewell embrace. 
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“T executed the sketch for the picture 
in 1870 during my stay at the head-quarters 
of the Crown Prince at Versailles, from 
details given to me by eye-witnesses of the 
incident. The scene is the chief street of 
Tony-aux-Arches, with the antique Roman 
aqueduct which crowns the street.” 

This picture is the more popular in Ger- 
many because of the comparative rarity with 
which its painters have found subjects in the 
great war that, on the other hand, has proved 
so prolific a source of inspiration to those of 
the vanquished nation. As Professor Von 
Werner indicates, he enjoyed exceptional 
facilities for painting such a picture as the 
guest of the Crown Prince of Prussia during 
the German occupation of the French capital. 
Not only did he hear the pathetic little scene 
described by the men who had taken part in 
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risen from obscure poverty. He was in his 
youth put to work as a house-painter, and was 
only enabled to study the higher art by the 
kindly aid of one or two artists in his native 
town of Frankfort-on-the-Oder, to whom his 
great talent happened to become known. 
He was sent to the Berlin Academy, and 
before completing his course of study had 
begun to produce the works whose number 
and variety have astonished his contempo- 
raries. Compared with such great com- 
positions as “ Moltke’s Entry Into Paris ” and 
“Luther Before the Diet of Worms,” the 
picture selected by the artist as his best is 
singularly modest and simple. 

Having made his name by the decoration 
of the banqueting-hall at the Berlin 
Academy, and now holding the professorship 
of fresco painting in this institution, Hermann 





“A PRISONER OF WAR.” 


By A. VON WERNER. 


By permission of F. Hanfstaengl. 
Se_ectep sy THE Artist as His Best Picture. 


it, but, living in the midst of an army, he was 
able to pick and choose his models from the 
most interesting and picturesque German 
military types of that period. 

The Crown Prince had honoured the 
painter with this invitation in consequence 
of the great success he had then recently 
achieved with pictures founded on Schiller’s 
poems and historical frescoes executed for 
the Gymnasium at Kiel. Von Werner was 
then a young man of twenty-seven, who had 


Prell naturally refers to a work of this kind 
by way of reply to my question. His choice 
is of the fresco painting executed at the 
Palazzo Caffarelli, in Rome, by command of 
the German Emperor, as a compliment to 
Italy. 

The whole cycle, as Professor Prell ex- 
plains it to me, illustrates the year-myth of 
the earth according to the traditions of the 
Germanic Edda. Each of the four seasons 
is depicted, the picture. which we reproduce 
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“SPRING.’ 


showing Spring, the young God of the Sun, 
greeted by the swan maidens and asked to 
rescue the maiden of the earth, whom the 
int of Winter is keeping in fetters. 

“TI should like this picture to be repro- 
it best gives an 


o 
glk 


duced,” he adds, 
idea of the ten- 
dency of the art 
which I have 
executed in many 
museums and 
public buildings 
in Germany. In 
the Albertinium 
of Dresden I have 
produced similar 
frescoes in con- 
junction with 
sculpture.” 

Professor Prell, 
who was born at 
Leipzig just over 
fifty years ago and 
trained at 
Dresden and 
Jerlin, became 
famous as long 
ago 1881-82 
for this somewhat 
peculiar 
sculptural 
ing. 

Herr Alexander 
Zick is a Berlin 


painter best 


was 


as 


paint- 


known, I believe, 

mytho- 
subjects, 
as “ Iphi- 


for his 


et 
logical 


such 


style of 


By HERMANN PRELL. 


SELECTED ny THE Artist AS HIS Best Picture. 


** because 


“IN THE 


Styx.” 





OD 


HOUR OF SUFFERING.” 


By ALEXANDER ZICK 
Sevectep sy THE Artist as nis Best Picture. 





genia” and “ Psyche Conducted Across the 
But as his best picture he suggests 
“Tn the Hour of Suffering,” one of a series of 
religious pictures which, under the inclusive 
title, “I Am With You Every Day,” have 
attracted a good deal of attention from the 


German public in 
their black-and 
whiteform. These 
pictures, as will 
be seen from “ In 
the Hour of 
Suffering,” require 
no explanation 
in the letterpress. 
They explain 
themselves, in all 
their faithful 
detail, with vivid 
force and emo- 
tional intensity. 
Herr Zick, who 
was born at Cob 
lentz, and_ first 
worked as a 
sculptor at Dis 
seldorf, studied 
painting under 
Ludwig Knaus, 
who is very proud 
of the 
his pupil 
achieved. 
Fritz August 
von Kaulbach, 
with whose name 
is associated the 
striking study in 
feminine beauty, 


Success 


has 
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“ROSARIO GUERRERO.” 
By F. A. VON KAULBACH. 
By permission of F. Hanfetaengl 
SELECTED bY THE ARTIST As Huis Best Picture. 


“Rosario Guerrero,” belongs to a 
familyof painters who for several gene- 
rations have had a prominent share in 
German art annals. He was largely 
trained by his father, a distinguished 
portrait-painter of his day, although 
the Nuremberg Academy also claims 
some part in the cultivation of a talent 
which has been chiefly devoted to the 
portraying of beautiful femininity, 
albeit it has been mostly of the saintly 
style of Cecilia rather than the viva- 
cious and sprightly embodied in 
“ Rosario Guerrero.” Besides that 
which he has chosen for reproduction 
in this Magazine, Herr von Kaulbach 
has produced another version of the 
“Guerrero” ; painted as a dancer she 
is, in this other version, more daring 
and less conventional, but hardly more 
beautiful. Both pictures have become 
very popular in Germany—in this case 
the painter’s taste apparently coincides 
with that of his public. The artist, 
who is in his fifty-sixth year, is very fond 
of the Sunny South, and it was in the 
Sunny South, I believe, that he found 
his model for the “Guerrero” pictures. 
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In rather different vein is the 
work of Arthur Kampf, a_ Berlin 
painter, who has chosen to be repre- 
sented by “The Interval.” At one 
time Herr Kampf was accused of being 
a “naturalist” and a “ realist,” and a 
well-known capvas of his, “The Last 
Deposition” — a workman, horribly 
wounded in a street brawl, giving his 
dying testimony to the police-officers— 
did something to justify this view. But 
there is no suggestion of this spirit in 
“The Interval,” which is simply a 
clever study in artistic temperament. 
A violinist, probably the chief of an 
orchestra, is enjoying the few moments’ 
interval in the concert, sitting with his 
instrument under his arm in negligent 
attitude, apparently chatting with an 
invisible companion, who is sharing the 
bottled refreshment by his side. It is 
only a slight piece of work, but it may 
well be that the delightfully free and 
careless figure better expresses Herr 
Kampf’s art than any of his more 
elaborate compositions. 





“THE INTERVAL.” By ARTHUR KAMPF. 
Se_ecrep wy THE Artist As HIS Best Picrure. 
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Herr Kampf is a representative of the 
younger school of German painters, having 


only just passed his fortieth year. A native 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, he was at fifteen a dis- 
tinguished pupil of the Diisseldorf Academy, 
and almost before he had left his teens 
behind him was painting the shockingly 
realistic works to whiclf I have referred. 
Professor Walther Firle, although only 
forty-six, has achieved something like a 
European reputation for his pictures of 
domestic life, usually tinged with religious 
feeling. He has received medals for these 
pictures in Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Antwerp, 
etc., and one of them—“A Stronghold is 
Our God ”—is to be seen in th» Municipal 
Gallery at Glasgow. In Germany nearly 





“THE GOLDEN WEDDING.” 


By permiasion of the Berlin Photographie Co., 
SELECTED BY THE ARTIST 


every important town has acquired one or 
more of Professor Firle’s works for its public 
collection. 

“The Golden Wedding,” by which he has 
chosen to be represented in this article, is 
quite a recent production, having been 
painted as lately as 1904. “I show a 
family gathering,” the Professor, in 
describing the picture, “that is not only 


Says 
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festive and jubilant, but also full of the 
earnest feeling that such a_ celebration 
should bring with it. All ages are repre- 
sented in the picture.” 

The son of a Breslau merchant, Professor 
Firle entered his father’s office at the age of 
nineteen, but abandoned it in about a year 
to become a student of art at the Munich 
Academy. At the age of twenty-four he 
painted a picture, “Morning Devotion,” 
which was purchased for the National 
Gallery at Berlin. For the last twenty years 
he has continued to reside in Munich, one of 
the most prosperous and prolific of German 
painters. 

“The Golden Wedding” is a somewhat 
familiar theme in art, but it will be seen that 


By WALTHER FIRLE. 
133, New Bond Street, London, W. 


as nis Best Picture. 


Professor Firle has given his subject a 
distinctively German touch. National feeling 
and character, ‘ndeed, are to be observed in 
nearly all the pictures illustrating this article, 
and in this connection it may be noted that 
all these representative German artists 
received their entire training—with one or 
two unimportant exceptions—in their own 
native countries. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
THE END. 

je F I only had time I could tell 

ee you lots of things—for instance, 

oe how, in spite of the advice 
. of the psammead, the four 
chad children did, one very wet day, 
SS go through their amulet arch 
into _ part desert and there find the 
great temple of Baalbec, and meet with the 
Phoenix, whom they never thought to see 
again. But what I am now going to tell 
about is the adventure of Maskelyne and 
Cooke’s and the unexpected apparition— 
which is also the beginning of the end. 

It was nurse who broke into the gloomy 
music of the autumn rain on the window- 
panes by suggesting a visit to the Egyptian 
Hall, England’s Home of Mystery. Though 
they had good but private reason to know 
that their own particular personal mystery 
was of a very different brand, the four all 
brightened at the idea. All children, as well 
as a good many grown-ups, love conjuring. 

“It’s in Piccadilly,” said old nurse, care- 
fully counting out the proper number of 
shillings into Cyril’s hand. “Not so very 
far down on the left from the Circus ; there’s 
big pillars outside, something like ‘Carter’s 


sced place in Holborn, as used to be Day and 
Vol xxxi.—S®. 










Martin’s blacking when I was 


zt 
se a gell, and something like 
Euston Station, only not so 
é big.” 
a ‘ 4 ” ; 7 
‘Yes, I know,” said every- 
body. 


So they started. 

But though they walked along 
the left-hand side of Piccadilly 
they saw no pillared building that 
was at all like Carter’s seed 
warehouse, or Euston Station, or 
England’s Home of Mystery as 
they remembered it. 

At last they stopped a hurried lady, and 
asked her the way to Maskelyne and Cooke’s. 

“IT don’t know, I’m sure,” she said, push- 
ing past them. “I always shop at the Stores.” 
Which just shows, as Jane said, how ignorant 
grown-up people are. 

It was a policeman who at last explained to 
them that England’s Mysteries are now, appro- 
priately enough, enacted at St. George’s Hall. 

So they tramped to Langham Place, and 
missed the first two items in the programme. 
But they were in time for the most wonderful 
magic appearances and disappearances, which 
they could hardly believe, even with all their 
knowledge of a larger magic, was not really 
done by magic after all. 

There was a vacant seat next to Robert. 
And it was when all eyes were fixed on the 
stage, where Mr. Devant was pouring out 
glasses of all sorts of different things to drink 
out of one kettle with one spout, and the 
audience were delightedly tasting them, that 
Robert felt someone in that vacant seat. 
He did not feel someone sit down in it. It 
was just that one moment there was no one 
sitting there, and the next moment suddenly 
there was someone. 

Robert turned. The someone who had 
suddenly filled that empty place was Rekh- 
mara—the priest of Amen ! 

Though the eyes of the audience were 
fixed on Mr. David Devant, Mr. David 
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Devant’s eyes were fixed on the audience. 
And it happened that his eyes were more 
particularly fixed on that empty chair. So 
that he saw quite plainly the sudden appear- 
ance, from nowhere, of the Egyptian priest. 

“ A jolly good trick,” he said to himself, 
“and worked under my own eyes in my own 
hall. Ill find out how that’s done.” He 
had never seen a trick that he could not do 
himself if he tried. 

By this time a good many eyes in the 
audience had turned on the clean-shaven, 
curiously-dressed figure of the Egyptian 
priest. 

“‘ Ladies and gentlemen,” said Mr. Devant, 
rising to the occasion, “ this is a trick I have 
never before performed. The empty seat, 
third from the end, second row, gallery, 
you will now find occupied by an ancient 
Egyptian, warranted genuine.” 

He little knew how true his words were. 

And now all eyes were turned on the priest 
and the children, and the whole audience, 
after a moment’s breathless surprise, shouted 
applause. Only the lady on the other side 
of Rekh-mara drew back a little. She Anew 
no one had passed her, and, as she said later, 
over tea and cold tongue, “it was that sudden 
it made my flesh creep.” 

Rekh-mara seemed very much annoyed at 
the notice he was exciting. 

“Come out of this crowd,” he whispered 
to Robert. “I must talk with you apart.” 

“Oh, no!” Jane whispered. “I did so 
want to see the Mascot Moth and the ven- 
triloquist.” 

“How did you get here?” 
return whisper. 

“ How did you get to Egypt and to Tyre?” 
retorted Rekh-marad. ‘Come, let us leave 
this crowd.” 

“There’s no help for it, I suppose,” 
Robert shrugged, angrily. But they all got 
up. 

“ Confederates,” said a man in the row 
behind. “ Now they go round to the back 
and take part in the next scene.” 

“I wish we did,” said Robert. 

“ Confederate yourself,” said Cyril. And 
so they got away, the audience applauding 
to the last. 

In the vestibule of St. George’s Hall they 
disguised Rekh-mara as well as they could, 
but even with Robert’s hat and Cyril’s Inver- 
ness cape he was too striking a figure for 
foot-exercise in the London streets. It had 
to be a cab, and it took the last money 
of all of them. ‘They stopped the cab a few 


was Robert’s 


doors from home, and then the girls went in 
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and engaged old nurse’s attention by an 
account of the conjuring, and a fervent 
entreaty for dripping toast with their tea, 
leaving the front door open, so that while 
nurse was talking to them the boys could 
creep quietly in with Rekh-mara and smuggle 
him, unseen, up the stairs into their bedroom. 

When the girls came up they found the 
Egyptian priest sitting on the side of Cyril’s 
bed, his hands on his knees, looking like a 
statue of a king. 

“Come on,” said Cyril, impatiently ; “he 
won’t begin till we’re all here ; and shut the 
door, can’t you?” 

When the door was shut the Egyptian 
said :— 

“‘ My interests and yours are one.” 

“Very interesting,” said Cyril; “and it'll 
be a jolly sight more interesting if you keep 
following us about in a decent country with 
no more clothes on than ¢ha?.” 

“ Peace,” said the priest. “ What is this 
country—and what is this “me ?” 

“The country’s England,” said Anthea, 
“and the time’s about six thousand years 
later than your time.” 

“The amulet, then,” said the priest, deeply 
thoughtful, “ gives the power to move to and 
fro in time as well as in space ?” 

“That’s about it,” said Cyril, gruffly. 
“ Look here! It'll be tea-time directly ; what 
are we to do with you?” 

“You have one half of the amulet, I the 
other,” said Rekh-marad. “All that is now 
needed is the pin to join them.” 

“Don’t you think it,” said Robert. “The 
half you’ve got is the same half as the one 
we've got.” 

“But the same thing cannot be in the 
same place and the same time, and yet be 
not one but twain,” said the priest. “See, 
here is my half.” He laid it on the Marcella 
counterpane. Where is yours?” 

Jane, watching the eyes of the others, 
unfastened the string of the amulet and laid 
it on the bed, but too far off for the priest to 
seize it—even if he had been so dishonour- 
able. Cyril and Robert stood beside him 
ready to spring on him if one of his hands 
had moved but ever so little towards the 
magic treasure that was theirs. But his 
hands did not move—only his eyes opened 
very wide, and so did everyone else’s. For 
the amulet the priest had worn quivered and 
shook, and then, as steel is drawn to the 
magnet, it was drawn across the white 
counterpane, nearer and nearer to the 
amulet warm from the neck of Jane. And 
then, as one drop of water mingles with 
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another on a rain-wrinkled window-pane, 
as one bead of quicksilver is drawn into 
another bead, Rekh-mara’s amulet slipped 
into the other one, and behold there was no 
more but the one amulet. 

“ Black magic!” cried Rekh-mara, and 
sprang forward to snatch the amulet that had 
swallowed his. But Anthea caught it up; 
and at the same moment the priest was 
jerked back by a rope thrown over his head. 
It drew, tightened with the pull of his forward 
leap, and bound his elbows to his sides. 
Before he had time 
to use his strength 
to free himself 
Robert had knot- 
ted the cord be- 
hind him and tied 
it to the bedpost. 

Then the four 
children, overcom- 
ing the  priest’s 
wrigglings and 
kickings, tied his 
legs with more 
rope. 

“IT thought,’ 
said Robert, 
breathing hard and 
drawing the last 
knot tight, “he'd 
have a try for ours. 
So I got the ropes 
out of the  box- 
room, so as to be 
ready.” 

The girls, with rather white faces, ap- 
plauded his foresight. 

“ Loosen these bonds,” cried Rekh-mara, 
in fury, “ before I blast you with the seven 
secret curses of Amen-R4.” 

“We shouldn’t be likely to loose them 
after,” Robert retorted. 

“Oh, don’t quarrel!” said Anthea, desper- 
ately. “We want to be friends. We want 
to help you. Let’s make atreaty. Let’s join 
together to gef the amulet—the whole one, I 
mean. And then it shall belong to you 
as much as to us, and we shall all get our 
hearts’ desire.” 

“ Fair words,” 

onions.” 
_ “ We say ‘butter no parsnips,’” Jane put 
in; “but, don’t you see, we want to be fair, 
only we want to bind you in the chains of 
honour and upright dealing.” 

“Will you deal fairly by us?” asked Robert. 

“I will,” said the priest ; “by the sacred 
secret name that is written under the altar of 


said the priest, “grow no 
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Amen-Ri I will deal fairly by you. Will 


you, too, take the oath of honourable 
partnership ? ” 
“No,” said Anthea, on the instant, and 


added, rather rashly, “ We don’t swear in 
England, except in police-courts, where the 










“THE PRIEST WAS JERKED BACK BY A ROPE 
THROWN OVER HIS HEAD.” 


guards are, you know, and you don’t want to 
go there. But when we say we'll do a thing 
it’s the same as an oath to us—we do it. 
You trust us and we'll trust you.” She began 
to unbind his legs, and the boys hastened to 
untie his arms. 

When he was free he stood up, stretched 
his arms, and laughed. 

“ Now,” he said, “I am stronger than you. 
And my oath is void. I have sworn by 
nothing, and my oath is nothing likewise. 
For there 7s no secret sacred name under 
the altar of Amen-Ra.” 

“Oh, yes, there is!” said a voice from 
under the bed. Everyone started, Rekh- 
mara most of all. Cyril stooped and pulled out 
the bath of sand where the psammead slept. 

“You don’t know everything, though you 
are a Divine Father of the Temple of Amen,” 
said the psammead, shaking itself till the 
sand fell tinkling on the bath edge. “There 
79 a secret sacred name beneath the altar of 
Amen-R4. Shall I call on that name?” 
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“No, no!” cried the priest, in terror. 

“No!” said Jane, too. “ Don’t let’s have 
any calling names!” 

“ Besides,” said Rekh- mara, who had 
turned very white indeed under his natural 
brownness, “I was only going to say that 
though there isn’t any name under——” 

“There és,” said the psammead, threaten- 
ingly. 

“Well, even if there wasn’t, I will be 
bound by the wordless oath of your strangely 
upright land, and having said that I will be 
your friend—I will be it.” 

“ Then that’s all right,” said the psammead, 
“and there’s the tea bell. What are you 
going to do with your distinguished partner ? 
He can’t go down to tea like that, you know.” 

“You see we can’t do anything till the 
third of December,” said Anthea; “that’s 
when we are to find the whole charm. What 
can we do with Rekh-mara till then?” 

““ Box-room,” said Cyril, briefly, “ and 
smuggle up his meals. It will be rather 
fun.” 

“ Like a fleeting Cavalier concealed from 
exasperated Roundheads,” said Robert. 
lt ng 

So Rekh mara was taken up to the box- 
room and made as comfortable as possible 
in a snug nook between an old nursery fender 
and the wreck of a big four-poster. They gave 
him a big rag-bag to sit on, and an old, moth- 
eaten fur coat off the nail on the door to keep 
him warm. And when they had had their 
own tea they took him some. He did not 
like the tea at all, but he liked the bread and 
butter and cake that went with it. They 
took it in turns to sit with him during the 
evening, and left him fairly happy and quite 
settled for the night. 

But when they went up in the morning 
with a kipper, a quarter of which each of 
them had gone without at breakfast, Rekh- 
mara had vanished! There was the cosy 
corner, with the rag-bag and the moth-eaten 
fur coat, but the cosy corner was empty. 

Good riddance!” was naturally the first 
delightful thought ineach mind. The second 
was less pleasing, because everyone at once 
remembered that since his amulet had been 
swallowed up by theirs—which hung once 
more round the neck of Jame—he could 
have no possible means of returning to his 
Egyptian past. Therefore he must be still 
in England, and, probably, somewhere quite 
near them, plotting mischief. The attic was 
searched to prevent mistakes, but quite 


vainly. , 
“The best thing we can do,” 


said Cyril, 
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is to go and tell the psammead and see what 
it says.” 

“No,” said Anthea ; “let’s ask the learned 
gentleman. If anything 4as happened to 
Rekh-mara, a gentleman’s advice would be 
more useful than a psammead’s. And the 
learned gentleman’ll only think it’s a dream, 
like he always does.” 

They tapped at the door, and on the 
“Come in” entered. The learned gentle- 
man was sitting in front of his untasted 
breakfast. Opposite him in the easy-chair 
sat Rekh-mara ! 

“Hush !” said the learned gentleman, very 
earnestly ; “please hush! or the dream will 
go. I am learning—oh, what have I not 
learned in the last hour !” 

“In the grey dawn,” said the priest, “I 
left my hiding-place, and finding myself 
among these treasures from my own country 
I remained. I feel more at home here, 
somehow.” 

“ Of course, I know it’s a dream,” said the 
learned gentleman, feverishly. “But, oh, 
ye gods, whata dream! By Jove 

“Call not upon the gods,” said the priest, 
“lest ye raise greater ones than you can con- 
trol. Already,” he explained to the children, 
“he and I are as brothers, and his welfare is 
dear to me as my own.” 

“He has told me,” the learned gentleman 
began ; but Robert interrupted. (This was 
no moment for manners.) 

“ Have you told him,” he asked the priest, 
“all about the amulet ? ” 

“No,” said Rekh-mara. 

“Then tell him now. He is very learned ; 
perhaps he can tell us what to do.” 

Rekh-mara hesitated, then told; and, 
oddly enough, none of the children ever 
could remember afterwards what it was that 
he did tell. Perhaps he used some magic to 
prevent their remembering. 

When he had done the learned gentleman 
was silent, leaning his elbow on the table and 
his head on his hand. 

“ Dear Jimmy,” said Anthea, gently, “ don’t 
worry about jt. Weare sure to find it to-day, 
somehow.” 

“Yes,” said Rekh-mara, “and perhaps with 
it, Death.” 

“It’s to bring us our hearts’ desire, 
Robert. 

“Who knows,” said the priest, “ what 
things undreamed of and infinitely desirable 
lie beyond the dark gates ?” 

“ Oh, don’t !” said Jane, almost whimpering. 

The learned gentleman raised his head 
suddenly. 





” said 
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“Why not,” he suggested, “go back into 
the past, at a moment when the amulet is 
unwatched? Wish to be with it, and that it 
shall be under your hand.” 

It was the simplest thing in the world! 
And yet none of them had ever thought of it. 

“Come!” cried Rekh-mara, leaping up. 
“Come now |” 

“ May—may / come?” the learned gentle- 
man timidly asked. “It’s only a dream, you 
know.” 

“Come and welcome, oh, brother,” Rekh- 
mara was beginning, but Cyril and Robert 
with one voice cried, “ /Vo.” 

“You weren’t with us in Atlantis,” Robert 
added, “or you’d know better than to let him 
come.” 

“ Dear Jimmy,” said Anthea, “ please don’t 
ask to come. We'll go and be back again 
before you have time to know that we're 
gone.” 

“ And he, too?” 

“We must keep together,” said Rekh-mara, 
“since there is but one perfect amulet, to 
which I and these children have equal 
claims.” 

Jane held up the amulet. Rekh-mara 
went first, and they all passed 
through the great arch into 
which the amulet grew at the 
name of pcwer. 

The learned gentleman saw 
through the arch a darkness 
lighted by smoky gleams. He 
rubbed his eyes. And he only 
rubbed them for ten seconds. 


The children and the priest 
were in a small dark chamber. 
A square doorway of massive 
stone let in gleams of shifting 
light and the sound of many 
voices chanting a slow, strange 
hymn. 

They stood listening. Now 
and then the chant quickened 
and the light grew brighter, as 
though fuel had been thrown 
on a fire. 

“Where are we?” whispered 
Anthea. 

“And when?” whispered 
Robert. 

“This is some shrine near 
the beginnings of belief,” said 
the Egyptian, shivering. “Take the amulet 
and come away. It is cold here in the 
morning of the world.” 

And then Jane felt that her hand was on 
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a slab or table of stone, and, under her 
hand, something that felt like the charm 
that had so long hung round her neck. 
Only it was thicker. Twice as thick. 

“It’s here!” she said. “I’ve got it!” 
And she hardly knew the sound of her own 
voice. 

“Come away,” repeated Rekh-mara. 

“T wish we could see more of this temple,” 
said Robert, resistingly. 

“Come away,” the priest urged ; “ there is 
death all about and strong magic. Listen.” 

The chanting voices seemed to have grown 
louder, fiercer—the light stronger. 

“They are coming!” cried Rekh - mara. 
“Quick! Quick! The amulet!” 

Jane held it up. 


“What a long time you’ve been rubbing 
your eyes,” said Anthea. “Don’t you see 
we've got back?” The learned gentleman 
merely stared at her. 


“Miss Anthea— Miss Jane!” It was 







“* THEY ARE COMING!’ CRIED REKH-MARA.” 
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nurse’s voice, very much higher and squeakier 
and more excited than usual. 

“ Oh, bother !” said everyone, Cyril adding, 
“You just go on with the dream for a sec, 
Mr. Jimmy. We'll be back directly. Nurse’ll 
come up if we don’t. She wouldn’t think 
Rekh-mara was a dream.” 

Then they went down. Nurse was in the 
hall, an orange envelope in one hand anda 
pink paper in the other. 

“ Your pa and ma’s come home. ‘ Reach 
London eleven-fifteen. Prepare rooms,’ and 
signed in their two names.” 

“Oh, hooray, hooray, hooray!” shouted 
the boys and Jane. But Anthea could not 
shout. She was nearer crying. 

“Oh!” she said, almost in a whisper. 
“Then it was true. And we dave got our 
hearts’ desire.” . 

“Mercy me!” said old nurse. “I shall 
have a nice to-do getting things straight for 
your pa and ma.” ‘ 

“Oh, never mind, nurse,” said Jane, hugging 
her ; “isn’t it just too lovely for anything ?” 

“We'll come and help you,” said Cyril ; 
“there’s just something upstairs we’ve got to 
settle up, and then we'll all come and help 
you.” 

“Get along with you,” said old nurse, but 
she laughed jollily. “Nice help you'// be. 
I know you. And it’s ten o’clock now.” 


‘There was, in fact, something upstairs that 
they had to settle— quite a considerable 
something, too. And it took much longer 
than they expected. 

A hasty rush into the boys’ room secured 
the psammead, very sandy and very cross. 

“Tt doesn’t matter how cross and sandy it 
is, though,” said Anthea; “it ought to be 
there at the final council.” 

“It'll give the learned gentleman fits, I 
expect,” said Robert, “ when he sees it.” 

But it didn’t. 

“The dream is growing more and more 
wonderful,” he exclaimed, when the psam- 
mead had been explained to him. 

“ Now,” said Robert, “Jane has got the 
half amulet and I’ve got the whole. Show 
up, Jane.” 

Jane untied the string and laid her half 
amulet on the table, littered with dusty 
papers, and the clay cylinders, marked all 
over with little marks like the little prints of 
birds’ little feet. 

Robert laid down the whole amulet, and 
Anthea gently restrained the eager hand of 
the learned gentleman as it reached out 
yearningly towards the “ perfect specimen.” 





And then, just as before on the Marcella 
quilt, so now on the dusty litter of papers 
and curiosities, the half amulet quivered and 
shook, and then, as steel is drawn to a 
magnet, it was drawn across the dusty manu- 
scripts, nearer and nearer to the perfect 
amulet, warm from the pocket of Robert. 
And then, as one drop of water mingies with 
another when the panes of the window are 
wrinkled with rain, as one bead of mercury is 
drawn into another bead, the half amulet, 
that was the children’s and was also Rekh- 
mara’s, slipped into the whole amulet, and 
behold there was only one—the perfect and 
ultimate charm. 

“ And ¢ha?’s all right,” said the psammead, 
breaking a breathless silence. 

“Yes,” said Anthea, “and we’ve got our 
hearts’ desire. Father and mother and the 
Lamb are coming home to-day.” 

“ But what about me?” said Rekh-mara. 

“What zs your heart’s desire?” Anthea 
asked. 

“Great and deep learning,” said the priest, 
without a moment’s hesitation. “ A learning 
greater and deeper than that of any man of 
my land and my time. But learning too 
great is useless. If I go back to my own 
land and my own age, who will believe my 
tales of what I have seen in the future? Let 
me stay here and be the great knower of all 
that has been, in that our time, so living to 
me, so old to you, about which your learned 
men speculate unceasingly, and often, e tells 
me, vainly.” 

“If I were you,” said the psammead, “I 
should ask the amulet about that. It’s a 
dangerous thing, trying to live in a time that’s 
not your own. You can’t breathe an air 
that’s thousands of centuries ahead of your 
lungs without feeling the effects of it, sooner 
or later. Prepare the mystic circle and 
consult the amulet.” 

“Oh, what a dream!” cried the learned 
gentleman. “ Dear children, if you love me 
—and I think you do, in dreams and out of 
them—prepare the mystic circle and consult 
the amulet.” 

They did. As once before, when the sun 
had shone in August splendour, they crouched 
in a circle on the floor. Now the air outside 
was thick and yellow with the fog that, by 
some strange decree, always attends the 
Cattle Show week. And in the street costers 
were shouting. Jane said—for the last time 
—the word of power, “ Ur-hekan-setcheh.” 
And instantly the light went out, and all the 
sounds went out too, so that there was a 
silence and a darkness, both deeper than any 











THE AMULET. 


darkness or silence that you have ever even 
dreamed of imagining. It was like being 
deaf and blind, only darker and quieter even 
than that. 

Then out of that vast darkness and silence 
came a light and a voice. ‘The light was too 
faint to see anything by, and the voice 
was too small for you to hear what it said. 
But the light and the voice grew. And the 
light was the light that no man may look on 
and live, and the voice was the sweetest and 
most terrible voice in the world. The 
children cast down their eyes—and so did 
everyone. 

“TI speak,” said the voice ; “ what is it that 
you would hear?” 

There was a pause. 
to speak. 

“What are we to do about Rekh-mara?” 
said Robert, suddenly and abruptly. “ Shall 
he go back through the amulet to his own 
time, or—— 

“No one can pass through the amulet 
now,” said the beautiful terrible voice, “to 
any land or any time. Only when it was im- 
perfect could such things be. And men may 
pass through the perfect charm to the 
perfect union, which is not of time or 
space.” 

“Would you be so very kind,” said 
Anthea, tremuiously, “‘as to speak so 
that we can understand you? The 
psammead said something about 
Rekh- mara not 
being able to 


Everyone was afraid 





live here, and 
if he can’t get 
back —_” She 
stopped. Her 


heart was beating 
desperately — in 
her throat, as it 
seemed. 

“No body can 
continue to live 
in a land and in 
a time not ap- 
pointed,” said the 
voice of glorious 
sweetness ; “ but 
a soul may live, 
if in that other 
time and land 
there be found 
a soul so akin 
to it as to offer 
it refuge in 
the body of 
that land and 
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time, that thus they two may be one soul in 
one body.” 

The children exchanged discouraged 
glances; but the eyes of Rekh-mara and 
the learned gentleman met, and were kind 
to each other, and promised each other 
many things, secret and sacred and very 
beautiful. 

Anthea saw the look. 

“Oh, but,” she said, without at all mean- 
ing to say it, “dear Jimmy’s soul isn’t at all 
like Rekh-mara’s, I’m certain it isn’t. I don’t 
want to be rude, but it zs#’¢, you know. 
Dear Jimmy’s soul is as good as gold, 


and——” 
“Nothing that is not good can _ pass 
beneath the double arch of my _ perfect 


amulet,” said the voice ; “if both are willing, 
say the word of power and let the two souls 
become one for ever and evermore.” 

“Shall I?” asked Jane. 

* Yes.” 

“Ves.” 

The voices were those of the Egyptian 
priest and the learned gentleman, and the 
voices were eager, alive, thrilled with hope 








“THE CHILDREN CAST DOWN THEIR EVES—AND SO DID EVERYONE.” 
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and the desire of great things. So Jane took 
the amulet from Robert and held it up be- 
tween the two men, and said, for the last 
time, the word of power :— 

“ Ur-hekan-setcheh.” 

The perfect amulet grew into a double 
arch ; the two arches leaned to each other— 
making a great A. 

“A stands for Amen,” 
“ What he was a priest of.” 

“ Hush !” breathed Anthea. 

The great double arch glowed in and 
through the green light that had been there 
since the name of power had just been 
spoken ; it glowed with a light more bright 
yet more soft than the other light—a light 
that the children could bear to look upon— 
a glory and splendour and sweetness un- 
speakable. 

“Come!” 
his hands. 

“Come!” cried the learned gentleman ; 
and he also held out his hands. 

Each moved forward, under the glowing, 
glorious arch of the perfect amulet. 

Then Rekh-mara quivered and shook, and, 
as steel is drawn to a magnet, he was drawn 
under the arch of magic, nearer and nearer 
to the learned gentleman. And, as one 
drop of water mingles with another when 
the window-glass is rain-wrinkled, as one 
quicksilver bead is drawn to another quick- 
silver bead, Rekh-mara, Divine Father of 
the Temple of Amen-R4, was drawn into, 
slipped into, disappeared into, and was one 
with Jimmy, the good, beloved, and learned 
gentleman. 

And suddenly it was good daylight, and 
the December sun shone. The fog had 
passed away like a dream. 

The amulet was there, little and complete, 
in Jane’s hand, and there were the other 
children and the psammead and the learned 
gentleman. But Rekh-mara—or the body of 
Rekh-mara—was not there any more. As 
for his soul—— *- 

“Oh, the horrid thing!” cried Robert, and 
put his foot on a centipede as long as your 
finger, that crawled and wriggled and 
squirmed at the learned gentleman’s feet. 

“ That,” said the psammead, “ was the evil 
in the soul of Rekh-mara.” 

There was a deep silence. 

“Then Rekh-mara’s Aim now,” said Jane, 
at last. 

“All that was good in Rekh-mari,” said 
the psammead. 


whispered Jane. 


cried Rekh-mara, holding out 
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“ He ought to have his heart’s desire too,” 
said Anthea, in a sort of stubborn gentleness. 

“ His heart’s desire,” said the psammead, 
“is the perfect amulet you hold in your 
hand. Yes—and has been ever since he first 
saw the broken half of it.” 

“We've got ours,” said Anthea, softly. 

“Yes,” said the psammead. Its voice 
was crosser than they had ever heard it. 
“Your parents are coming home. And 
what’s to become of me? I shall be found 
out and made a show of, and degraded in 
every possible way. I Anow they'll make me 
go into Parliament-—hateful place—all mud 
and no sand. That beautiful Baalbec temple 
in the desert! Plenty of good sand there, 
and no politics! I wish I were there, safe 
in the past, that I do.” 

“T wish you were,” said the learned 
gentleman absently, yet polite as ever. 

The psammead swelled itself up, turned its 
long snail’s eyes in one last lingering look at 
Anthea —a loving look, she always said, and 
thought—and—vanished ! 

“ Well,” said Anthea, aftera silence, “I 
suppose it’s happy. The only thing it ever 
did really care for was sand.” 

“My dear children,” said the learned 
gentleman, “I must have fallen asleep. I’ve 
had the most extraordinary dream.” 

“TI hope it was a nice one,” said Cyril, 
with courtesy. 

“ Yes—I feel a new man after it. Absolutely 
a new man.” 

There was a ring at the front-door bell, the 
opening of a door, voices. “It’s them!” 
cried Robert. A thrill ran through four 
hearts. “Here,” cried Anthea, snatching 
the amulet from Jane and pressing it into the 
hand of the learned gentleman, “ here—it’s 
yours—your very own, a present from us, 
because you’re Rekh-mara as well as—I 
mean because you're such a dear.” 

She hugged him briefly but fervently, and 
the four swept down the stairs to the hall, 
where a cabman was bringing in boxes, and 
where, heavily disguised in travelling cloaks 
and wraps, was their hearts’ desire—threefold : 
mother, father, and the Lamb. 


“Bless me!” said the learned gentleman, 
left alone ; “bless me! What a treasure ! 
The dear children! It must be their affec- 
tion that has given me these luminous 
apercus. I seem to see so many things now 
—things I never saw before! The dear 
children! The dear, dear children !” 


END. 
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THE MARVELLOUS PALACE BUILT 


BUILT little by little, in 
a dream, a fantastic palace, 
with grottoes, towers, and 
sculptures—the whole so 
beautiful and picturesque 
that I treasured its living 
long years before the first 








picture for ten 
stone was laid.” 

Such is the builder's own description of 
a “castle in the air” which, instead of 
vanishing into space in the manner of the 
majority of fairy palaces, actually descended 
to earth and became materialized at the will 


of its creator. Abundant proof of the 
imposing dimensions of this marvellous 
temple is furnished by the 
accompanying photographs, 


and visitors to Hauterive, in 
the department of Drdéme 
(famous as the birthplace of ex- 
President Loubet) may behold 
the palace, as it exists to-day, 
in all its natural colouring and 
wealth of fantastic detail. 

The architect, builder, and 
owner of this strangely- 
fashioned pile is a recently- 
retired postman, by name 
Francois Cheval, who for the 
past thirty years has carried 
letters for the French Govern- 
ment. Every one of the millions 
of stones which the palace con- 
tains has been collected by the 


postman on his daily rounds, 
Vol. xxxi.—60 


FRANGOIS 
POSTMAN, WHO DESIGNED AND BUILT 
THE PALACF. 


A Postman'’s Palace. 
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CHEVAL, 


From a Photograph. 


[ Photograph. 


MAN. 


and every inch of the building was construc- 
ted by his own hands. It is Cheval’s proud 
boast that the temple is a materialized fantasy 
which contains “all that a man is able to 
dream.” Here, he says, “are represented in 
stone all the animals and plants both of 
ancient and modern times;’ and, although 
this assertion cannot be taken too seriously, 
it is a fact that the place is a veritable won- 
derland of grotesque creatures, some wrought 
by Nature, which had fashioned the stones 
into fabulous forms, and others sculptured 
by the hand of the builder, who constructed 
whatever figure was suggested by the shape 
and colour of the stones collected. 

Cheval declares that every 
day for twenty-six years he car- 
ried to the site of his palace 
from sixty to eighty pounds of 
stones gathered from the land 
in its vicinity, which has been 
reclaimed from the sea, and 
that no less than three thou- 
sand five hundred sacks of 
cement, costing two hundred 
pounds, were employed in the 
construction. So the postman 
of Hauterive is not only a 
capitalist in a small way and 
an architect of no mean order, 
but he is alsoa labourer whose 
energy and determination are 
almost past belief. 

An analysis of the architec 
ture of this weird conception 
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is impossible; there are so many types 
embraced on each of its four frontages, 
while the total shows a jumble of ideas 
which, although by no means displeasing 
in their general effect, are scarcely capable 
of serious criticism at the hands of an 


expert. One frontage is suggestive of the 
East, inasmuch as it exhibits an Arabian 


mosque and a Buddhist temple; another 
brings us back to the West by an imitation 
of a Swiss chalet ; and a third bristles with 
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plished by hard work and _ perseverance. 
When I first acquired the land and began to 
work, my neighbours were astonished ; they 
thought I was mad! Now, however, they 
think differently. People come from all parts 
of the country to see the palace ; the average 
number of visitors is fifty per day, and they 
include many English and Germans. Ex-Presi- 
dent Loubet has heard of my work. I am 
hoping that one day he mzy come to see it 
and write his name in the visitors’ book.” 
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the slender spires of a pagoda which crowns 
a massive archway and balustrade. 
There are huge pillars supporting urns and 
pinnacles ; battlemented towers and Venetian 
staircases. Quaint Egyptian rub 
shoulders with figures of the Evangelists ; 
crocodiles, deer, and pelicans fraternize with 
weirdly-fashioned animals of prehistoric type. 
There are allegorical groups, angels, sarco- 
phagi, devils, and Druids ; subterranean 
passages display rude stone figures of 
elephants, bears, ostriches, flamingoes, and 
geese, and the faces of weird unknown gods, 
with heavy lips and half-closed eyes, peer down 
curiously from the walls of the catacombs. 
“It was not my original intention to make 
the palace a dwelling-place for myself,” 
replied Cheval, in answer to a question. “I 
only wished to show what might be accom- 


stone 


gods 


THE NORTH-EAST FRONTAGE OF THE PALACE. 


| Photograph. 


Asked if he had ever studied architecture, 
Cheval replied in the negative. “I have no 
real knowledge in that direction,” he admitted ; 
“all my ideas came to me in dreams, and 
these strange dreams kept me continually at 
work, for I always found something new to 
add to the building. The middle of the 
eastern front was completed first ; it repre 
sents a Swiss chalét and is mostly composed 
of very small stones. Then followed the 
adjoining portion, which shows three gigantic 
Egyptian gods supporting a ‘castle of the 
Middle Ages.’ On the right-hand side of 
the same frontage are the four massive pillars 
which form part of an Arabian mosque.” 

These details will be found in our photo 
graph of the eastern frontage at the head of 
this article. 

The most impressive view of this weird 





























and wonderful. structure is shown in the 
picture which represents the north easterly 
aspect, for it is here that the marvellous 
conglomeration of ideas blends most har- 
moniously and the multitudinous details are 
shown to the best advantage. In reply to a 
question as to how the larger stones were raised 
to the required altitude, Cheval replied briefly, 
“T put them on my back and used a ladder.” 

In this way, what is perhaps the quaintest 
and most remarkable building in the world 
grew slowly day by day until, twenty-six 
years after the first stone was laid, the 
Temple of Perseverance was completed in 
every one of those innumerable and complex 
details which its creator had planned, and the 
dream of a lifetime realized. Not until a 
quarter of a century had elapsed did the out- 
side world learn of this marvellous achieve- 
ment ; and the fairyland palace, conceived 
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man of humble station has ever left before— 
a monument which, for the benefit of future 
generations, it is to be hoped that the fingers 
of man will treat with reverence and the 
hand of Time with gentleness. 

The terrace on the roof is approached by 
four flights of stone stairs and decorated with 
gigantic urns and innumerable figures of 
animals and birds. From this another stair- 
case leads the visitor to the highest paint of 
the building in the form of a medizval castle, 
the tower of which is no less than thirty-five 
feet from the ground. 

What is, perhaps, the most gruesome 
feature of this somewhat nightmarish build- 
ing is Cheval’s own tomb, which is situated 
in the catacombs below, and is proudly ex- 
hibited by the ex-postman as the most 
elaborately-sculptured niche of the ‘palace. 
Here the weirdest of graven images keep 
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when the postman was comparatively young 
and commenced at the period of middle age, 
was not declared open to the inspection of a 
wonder-loving public until its builder had 
nearly reached the allotted span of “ three 
score and ten.” Now he is quite a celebrity 
in his own country, and when Francois 
Cheval isJaid to rest in that tomb which he 
has excavateg deep down in the foundations 
of his own creation he will leave behind a 
living monument of industry such as no 





THE ENTRANCE TO CHEVAL’S TOMB IN THE CATACOMBS UNDER THE PALACE. 
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watch, and the neighbouring passages are 
densely populated with fantastic creations 
which are well in harmony with the darkness 
surrounding them. Over the gateway which 
forms the entrance to the catacombs there 
is a whole town of beautifully-sculptured 
buildings in miniature—in fact, every foot of 
the high wall above represents either a tiny 
castle, tower, or mansion. 

On Cheval’s death the palace will pass into 
the hands of his son—truly a strange legacy ! 
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[We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted.) 


AN AMPHIBIOUS 
CARAVAN. 

**To travel over 
land and water with- 
out change of convey- 
ance is what Mr. 
Anton Schmidt claims 
for the curious but in- 
genious contrivance 
here illustrated Mr. 


Schmidt, who is an 
ardent collector of 
insects, has been 


anxious for some time 
past to undertake an 
expedition in a re- 
mote country extend- 
ing over several 
weeks, for the pur- 
pose of adding to his collection. But he has not been 
able todo so on account of the expense it would entail 
in having to procure a suitable caravan. Consequently 
he set to work to build this amphibious vehicle. The 
large wheels situate in the centre are 5ft. high, and 
built with only six spokes. Between the spokes are 
hinged flaps, which, when it is desired to take the 
water, are opened as shown in the illustration, and act 
as paddle-wheels. Carried in an inverted position on 
the roof of the cabin isa small rowboat capable of 
holding six persons, The caravan itself is capable of 
accommodating fifteen persons. Photograph by the 
Beltzer Studio.”—Miss A. M. Steven, 132, Sabine 
Road, Lavender Hill, S.W. 
GROTESQUE GONGS. % 

** Grotesque figures like the one shown below are 
familiar sights in Java. They are made from logs of 
wood hollowed out, with an oblong opening down the 
centre, and when struck with a wooden club resound 
like a gong. Placed by villages and along the road- 








sides at intervals of 
one or two miles, 
they are struck by 


native watchmen at 
the hours of night, 
and to announce the 
times for the coolies 
to commence and to 


knock off work. 
They are also 
sounded in a_pecu- 


liar way to indicate 
that a fire has broken 
out, and in another 
fashion to give 
public warning that 
some unfortunate 
native has run amuck. 
The special function 
of this particular one is to announce the approach 
of the train at Kraksaan, near Sourabaya.”—Mr. 
Lionel E. Adams, Oak Hill, Chart Road, lk eigate. 
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**The most curious of all Mrs. Longworth’s wed- 
ding presents was a picture done in butterfly wings 
sent by an admirer in Milwaukee. About two thou- 
sand butterflies have been used to. make the picture. 
The colours, needless to add, are extremely beau- 
tiful.” — Mr. Percy Trenchard, 6,415, Saybrook 
Avenue, Philadelphia, 


MISS ALICE ROOSEVELT’S CURIOUS WEDDING 
PRESEN’ 























A CURIOUS ADVERTISEMENT. 

Seeing a row of fishermen sitting side by side 
on the banks of the River Seine appears to have 
inspired the mind of an enterprising advertiser with 
the brilliant idea that, if he could persuade a set of 
such fishermen each to bear on his back a board with 
one letter of the name under which he traded, it 
would attract a good deal of attention, and prove an 
effective advertisement. Incidentally, also, the words 
‘High Life Tailor” might be taken as further 
evidence of the ‘‘ etente,” and the readiness with 
which our Parisian friends adopt certain English 
phrases for current Photegraph taken by 
Gribayedoff, and supplied by Nops, Limited. 


use. 


“A WAY THEY HAVE IN THE ARMY.” 
‘*My snap-shot represents some men of a crack 
London Artillery Volunteer Corps throwing a com- 
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rade high in the air 
(by way of punish- 
ment) from a_ blan- 
ket. The curious 
part of this picture is 
that one man retained 
the sitting posture 
ALA WERABERE from leaving a blan- 

A) ket to the return.” 
—Mr. A. James, 77, 
The Albany, Albany 
Road, Camberwell, 
S.E. 

A HEN STORY. 

“T send you a 
photo. that may 
amuse you. The hen 
whose tail you see 
protruding from the 
water - jug gets in 
there every day for 
the purpose of laying 
an egg. I carried the 
jug, hen, and all out- 
side my room, and a 
friend took the snap- 
shot. How she pro- 
poses to sit on her 
eggs I don’t know, as 
there is no horizontal 
room for her tail. I 
receive your Maga- 
zine every month. If 
it were not for publi- 
cations like these we 
outside dwellers 
should indeed have 
many a dull evening.” 
—Mr. E. B. Silva, Ingwavuma, Zululand, S. Africa. 





A HUMAN ANVIL. 

**T send you a snap-shot, taken at Marseilles, 
showing a man having a large piece of sandstone 
broken or. his body and head. He had, first of all, 
a large piece of sandstone broken on his body ; then 
one of the bystanders wielded the hammer and struck 
the stone till it broke in half. In the photo. the two 
halves may be seen falling.” — Mr. Leslie H. Wilson, 
Castlehill, Ayr, N.B. 
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“AS SUREFOOTED AS A KID.’ 

‘*A kid will highly entertain anyone who will 
take an interest in its gambols. The one whose 
photograph appears here, when let out of its stable, 
invariably turns a somersault or two and then rushes 
across the orchard to its perch in the tree, which it 
ascends from the opposite side. It is quite likely to 





climb higher yet. The kid is of the 
Toggenburg variety, and its mother 
may be seen in the background of the 
picture.” —Mr. W. Coleman, Moreton 
Morrell Vicarage, Warwick. 


A FLY-CATCHING PLANT. 

** This plant is the most remarkable 
fly-catcher in the world, and should 
iny insect alight on its double-lobed 
leaves the two sides close up together 
as quickly as a trap. The Venus Fly 
Trap is possessed of a strange discrim- 
inating power, for although its leaves 
will enclose an inedible substance such 
as a stone, they will not retain this for 
more than an hour or so. On the 
other hand, when flies are captured the 
bodies of the insects are held for days, 
the plant in the meantime living on the 
juices (to a partial extent) of the cap- 
tured creatures. The Venus Fly Tra 
is a native of the bog districts in Nort 
Carolina.” — Mr. S. L. Bastin, Ivy 
House, New Road, Reading. 
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THE BOTTLE AND THE BRICK. 


‘* My photograph is that of a pint bottle of Kops 
ale, found near a brick-kiln. The bottle is supposed 
to have been pressed into the curious shape shown by 
a hot brick, which must have fallen upon it. The 
bottle is not broken or even cracked.” — Mr. R. Leon 
Watson, 39, Dover Street, Folkestone. 

THE SMALLEST FREE LIBRARY IN THE WORLD. 

‘*Far back in the Santa Barbara Mountains, 
California, is a snug little mountain camping ground 
called San Marcos Cold Springs. Above the welcome 
watering-trough, useful alike to man and beast, is a 
small wooden box nailed to a tree. On it is written 
‘Wanderers’ Library.’ A seat by the side tempts the 
weary wayfarer to pause and let his horse rest and 
drink, whilst he dismounts and sits down to enjoy the 





lunch he invariably carries for the long ride. 
After taking a drink from the cold spring, using 
the bright tin cup provided, he can enjoy a 
feed for his mind till the horse is ready for a 
few more mountain miles. Departure is often 
delayed for an hour if the news be of the latest, 
or of a specially interesting quality. There was 
quite a variety of literature when I was there 
including a Bible and papers not a week old, 
and some magazines, amongst them being a 
STRAND, from which I took my idea to send this 
for a Curiosity.”"—Mrs. Helen C. Sexton, Box 
221, Santa Barbara, California. 
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ANOTHER CURIOUS ADDRESS. THE FIGURE-HEAD OF THE “ BELLEROPHON." 

‘Here is a photo. of an envelope which was ** The ‘ Billy Ruffian,’ 
delivered to me by post this morning. These are not as it was nicknamed, 
the ghosts of a tribe of cats, but a full postal address, has been lying forgot- 
which can be clearly read if held the right way, and ten for years in Ports- 
if held up to a mirror in the opposite direction the mouth Dockyard. 
address will be seen reversed.”—Mr. Horace Dan, This famous ship 
Fernlea, St. Mark’s Road, Bush Hill Park. took part, being 
the first line-of-battle 
ship engaged, in Lord 
Howe’s action, 1794, 
in which she bore a 
distinguished part, as 
well as in Cornwallis’s 
retreat, 1795; the Battle 
of the Nile, 1798 ; and 
the Battle of Trafalgar, 
1805; and concluded 
the war as well as her 
own services by con- 
veying Napoleon Bona- 
parte, after his defeat at 
Waterloo, 1815.”— Mr. 
P. F. Westerman, 60, 
Bath Road, Southsea. 


A MUCH-CIVILIZED 
OSTRICH. 

**T send you a snap- 
shot taken on a recent 
journey into Rhodesia. 
It is of a full-grown 
ostrich marching upand 
down a station plat- 
form, on the look-out 
for something edible.” 
—Mr. W. T. Pike, 
Bloemfontein, O. R.C. 





CAN YOU NAME THIS STREET? 

Many of our readers will see in the above 
only one of those curious old woodcuts of 
medieval towns which one comes across in 
works of topography and travel. The soli- 
tary question seems to be ‘‘ What is the 
locality depicted?” Few would attempt to 
inquire further unless they were told seriously 
that the locality was not a medieval town, 
tut London in the twentieth century ; that 
they were perfectly familiar with it ; and, not 
merely that, but they have seen this very 
picture scores and even hundreds of times. 
Many thousands see it every day upon the 
bookstalls ; and perhaps it is a commentary 
upon the unobservant habits of the present 
generation that the many now regarding it 
again will actually be unable to recall that 
they have ever seen it before. Can any 
reader of THE STRAND MAGAZINE name 
this street ? 
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HUSBANDS, BEWARE! 

** This is the picture of two ladies whose husbands 
constantly argued politics. After an unusually long 
and earnest debate the women undertook to show 
them how they looked ‘as ithers saw them.’ Mrs. 
A.’s whiskers are a shred of rope, held between her 
teeth. Their hair is tucked up under their hats. 
The delicate hands and pointed shoes tell the tale, 
but even they may go unnoticed. The picture was 
taken by the son of the lady sitting, and the whole 
thing was in the spirit of fun.”—A Correspondent. 


A BIG WAVE. 

**T send you an interesting snap-shot taken by 
Mr. J. R. Moore, third engineer of the British 
steamer Lewisham, during a voyage from Bahia 
Blanca (Argentine Republic) to Santos; it was 
snapped just as the big wave was coming on board. 
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Fortunately for all concerned there was absolutely 

no damage done, either to life or property. The 

photograph was taken from amidships, showing the 

steamer’s stern.” — Mr. Alfred Tweedie, Caixa 

230, Santos, Brazil. 
“THE QUIET WOMAN.” 

‘* A’sign which is both quaint and amusing is that 
of ‘The Quiet Woman,’ at Earl Sterndale, a small 
Derbyshire village some five miles from Buxton. 
The origin of the sign can be safely said to have been 
derived in the following curious manner. A former 








Occupant of this wayside inn 
used to attend Longnor market 


regular habits, always returned 
punctually at the same hour. 
On one occasion, however, 
he was by some means de- 
layed, and his wife, becoming 
anxious, sent to inquire after 
him. This gave him great 
annoyance, and on his arrival 
home he found that Lis better 
half was also equally annoyed, 
and the consequence was a 
hot debate so hot that he 
left the house vowing _ that 
if he could not have a quiet 
woman jiaside he would 
outside. We went and ordered 
the sign to be painted 
and put up over the door.” 
—Mr. W. H. Bowman, 
Eagle’s Cliff, Acock’s Green, 
Birmingham. 


weekly, and, being a man of 























“QUICK, AYLWARD, QUICK!” HE SAID. **HE COMES—A KNIGHT-ERRANT COMES!” 


(See page 493.) 





